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THE VALUE FACTOR IN CHILDREN’S SIZE 
PERCEPTION’ 


ABRAHAM BLUM 
Purdue University 


The question of psychological factors influencing size estimation or 
perceived apparent size has been with us for some years. The report by 
Bruner and Goodman (2) of their experiment with size estimation of coins 
was widely accepted as illustrating what psychologists have observed for 
many years, namely, that an individual’s need and value systems affect (or 
distort) his perceptual processes. However, when Carter and Schooler (6) 
repeated the Bruner and Goodman experiment, certain of the new findings 
did not coincide with the earlier results.? Bruner and Goodman concluded, 
"First off, coins, socially valued objects, are judged larger in size than gray 
discs (matched in size for cach of the coins). Secondly, the greater the 
value of the coin, the greater is the deviation of apparent size from actual 
size" (2, p. 28). On the other hand, Carter and Schooler stated, "It was 
found that the size of small coins is generally underestimated and the size 
of large coins is overestimated" (6, p. 207). This was also found for 
cardboard and aluminum discs. 

Such divergent results could only lead to re-evaluation of the original 
hypotheses and conclusions. Bruner and Rodrigues attempted "to explore 
some of the factors which might conceivably have produced divergencies in 
the findings of these two pairs of experimenters" (5, p. 17). They designed 
their experiment to (a) repeat the original Bruner and Goodman study, 
(b) utilize the modifications of Carter and Schooler, and (c) include 
additional variations. Important variations were the establishment of an 
accuracy-oriented set in half the subjects and a value-oriented set in the 


1 This research was made possible by a faculty grant from the XL Fund of the Purdue 


Research Foundation. 
2 Since we are here only interested in "value" as a possible factor in perception of size, 


we will not discuss results concerned with “need.” 
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remaining subjects; and the use of three types of light patch size estimation 
instruments. 
The results of this investigation showed that coins were seen as signifi- 


cantly larger than cardboard discs, while metal discs were overestimated 


more than coins. Bruner and Rodrigues term such comparisons, “absolute 
level of accentuation.” With such results the question of value as a factor 


in accentuation of size estimation remains unanswered. However, Bruner 
and Rodrigues used another form of comparison, “relativ 


e level of accentua- 
tion.” They hypothesized that “the increase in overestimation going from 


a penny to a quarter should be greater for coins than for correspondingly 
sized discs” (5, Р. 19). Relative distortion was found to be significantly 
greater for coins than for other discs, when size estimations of the quarter 
were compared to size estimations of the penny or nickel. s 
As for value and accuracy "sets" in relation to size estimation, it was 
found that "There is a tendency for accuracy set to increase absolute over- 
estimation of discs and coins, With respect to relative accentuation, an 
accuracy set increases it for valucless discs, For coins, on the other hand, 
a value set augments relative accentuation under certain conditions. Under 
others, set has no effect on coins” (5, p. 24). Bruner and Rodrigues also 


found, “It is difficult to say anything definitive about the effect of the shape 
of variable light patch used (5, p. 24). 

Considering these variable results from three experiments, it would 
be well to re-examine Bruner and Rodrigues’ statement, “Finally, on the 
basis of the present study and on such others as those mentioned above, 
it is evident that the value of objects affects their phenomenal appearance” 
(5) P- 24), since they later conclude, “Tr appesa to us that what differences 


remain between the original findings of Bruner and саа and Carter 


and Schooler will have to be resolved not by repeating the conditions of 
their experiments, but by devising new types of experiments . . ” (5, p. 24). 

These contradictory interpretations and conclusions could only suggest 
misgivings about any variable or concept to be included in psychological 
theory. Why then has there been continued stress on the Bruner and 
Goodman and/or Carter and Schooler findings when Bruner, himself, felt 
that the divergencies warranted further investigation? 

Perhaps there is a relatively simple 
observation wv the years has led many social psychologists and personality 

h 


theorists to t acceptance of value (and need) as organizing factors in 
phenomenological appearance, One 


factor in perception, 


The present author readily admits to similar Preconceived notions, herein 
called hypotheses, However, i i 


in concluding that existing re 
theorists and/or experimente. 


; 
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to analyze the possible reasons for the existing equivocal findings and 
formulate more decisive methods for testing (or retesting) the original 
hypotheses, so that more substantial results may come forth. Obviously 
such results might prove disastrous to present theory. This is not to be 
feared, as such, for re-interpretation and re-examination is as vitalizing 
a force as is: “We found what we knew existed.” 

Since Bruner and Rodrigues found no important differences related to 
placement of coins, or variation in variable light patch used, it may be the 
basic variable, value, which must be re-examined. Specifically, the opera- 
tional use of coins as valued objects may need to be reconsidered and the 
use of a light patch instrument, as such, may be questioned. 

Value is at best a relative concept. When one uses a symbol (coin) for 
which value is in actuality a “secondary” quality, it is difficult to term 
such an object a socially-valued object or an object of value, per se. By 
secondary is meant the fact that coins, in themselves, represent value in a 
purchasing or (ultimately) in an acquisitive exchange sense. Therefore, 


_ there exists the problem of what is acquired. Would a child see a quarter 


as having greater value when it buys castor oil (which he needs) as com- 
pared to a penny with which he can buy candy (which he does not need) 
or as compared to a cardboard disc which he sees as a plaything? Ob- 
viously one must consider the context in which value is defined, as well as 
individually-derived value systems. Although we are here only concerned 
with the value “factor,” it is well to note Luchins’ critical comment con- 
cerning the factors of need and value in the Bruner and Goodman investi- 
gations: “. . . is it entirely reasonable to assume that the need for money 
is inversely related to the amout of money possessed by one’s family? The 
values that a particular child placed on money and the particular circum- 
stances which might have influenced the child's need for it at the time 
of the CAPEFIMENt were di Ju account. 4 scems to us to be a far 
cry from determining a subject! subjective need for money to assuming 
arbitrarily that any и in is Pesan had more of this ‘need’ than 
any child in the ‘rich group" (11, рр. 89-9). Р 

А ог the instrument, it is true that Bruner and Rodrigues found ne 
Significant differences for the three light patches used, but the very com- 
plexity of manipulating a knob to vary the size of a circle of light may intro- 
duce extraneous factors. In addition, whether the subject considers the 


area, perimeter, or diameter of the circle in his size estimations may add 


to the variability of the obtained results. 


ExpERIMENTAL DESIGN 


This study, therefore, was designed to re-examine the question of value 
as a factor in size perception. The specific design considers that value, to the 
individual, is inherent in the ownership of an object which is deemed 
desirable by this individual. Each subject's estimation of the length of a 
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valued (owned) object was compared to his estimation of the length of 
an identical, neutral (not owned) object. With this method each individual 
was a control for himself, and his estimation of the Critical (value) object 
was directly comparable to the identical, Noncritical (neutral) object. The 
instrument was considered to offer a 
eous factors which might occur when 
imation, Similarly, two testings, seven 


t to provide results less affected by any 
subject’s experience. 


HYPOTHESES 


I. The mean size perception of an object will be affected by the pres- 
ence of value “in” the object. Specifically, the presence of value will accen- 
tuate the perceived size of an object as compared to the size perception of 
an identical object of neutral or no value, 


This hypothesis is a restatement of the Proposition examined by Bruner 
and Goodman, Carter and Schooler, and Bruner and Rodrigues, 


П. Within a group, most individuals will perceive and behaviorally 


indicate a valued object as larger than an identical object of neutral or no 
value. 


value in previous studies is describe 
each individual for himself, rather 


Метнор 
Subjects 


Was to test 
gation, 
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All subjects were children of students at Purdue University. Thirteen of 
the fathers were graduate students and three were undergraduates. 


Apparatus 

A diagrammatic sketch of the measurement instrument is shown in 
Figure 1. The measuring device was modeled after a foot-size fitting stick 
used in retail shoe stores. 


D 


Ficure 1—A diagrammatic sketch of the measuring instrument. 


A is a stationary guide (2% in. high), while B, identical to it, is mov- 
able. Attached to the underside of B is a rod, C, whose pointer, D, indicates 
the actual distance between A and B on the meter stick, E (range — o to 
51 cm.). Since B can be moved in either direction, size estimations can be 
shown by moving B away from, or toward, A. Thus, there are two possible 
starting positions: Open, when B has to be moved towards A and Closed, 
when B has to be moved away from A. 

The subjects were seated in front of the measuring device which rested 
at the near edge of a table (19% in. high). The stimuli were placed on 
a presentation table 7 ft. from the measuring device. The presentation table 
was 33 in. high, so that the subject could see the near side of each object 
but was not able to see the object in depth. 

The chair (seat height = 10 in.) was so placed as to have the midline 
of the subject in a direct line with the center of the presentation table. 


Stimuli 

A comb, a toy canoe and a home toy were the stimuli for this experi- 
ment. Since the subjects were all members of the same nursery school group, 
each had an identical comb supplied as part of the nursery school washroom 
equipment. The canoes were furnished to the parents of each child with 
instructions that the toy be given to the child on designated dates, two days 
before his testing. In this way each child had his own canoe for an equal 
period of time prior to testing, despite the fact that the testing time for 
all the subjects was distributed over four successive days. As a result of 
this testing schedule there was some variability in the period of ownership 
of the combs, but not more than three days' difference between any of the 
children. Each of the home toys was owned by the individual subject prior 
to the experiment. Home toys were chosen on the basis of availability of 
duplicates at local stores. This procedure resulted in there being 15 dif- 
ferent home toys (baby buggy, miniature football, harmonica, hand iron, 
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etc.), ranging in length from 5-9 to 24.0 cm. Length of ownership for the 
home toys was not controlled, 


Procedure 


The children were tested in an office adjacent to the nursery school 
rooms. The experimental room and the experimenter were known to the 
children prior to the time of testing. When the canoes were distributed to 
the parents, a schedule was included, giving the days when each child 
would be tested. On those days the child brought his home toy and canoe 
to school. 

Each child, after obtaining the two toys and comb from 
taken to the testing room. There, the subject (S) was seated at the table. 
His comb, canoe and home toy were then placed out of view. 

Testing I: The examiner (E) announced, “We are going to play a 
game in which we show how big things are. See this block. (Standard 
nursery school block, 14 cm. in length). If we wanted to show how big it is 
we could do this.” The block was placed in the measuring device, and taken 
out. "See, that is how big it is. Now you show me how big it is." The ap- 
paratus was closed and the block was placed on the presentation table. This 
procedure was repeated with the measuring device at the Open position. 

› 5 was asked to indicate four size 


Pair of objects. The instructions were, 
show me how big this is.” (The testin 


Testing П: In the second testing, 


his locker, was 


» “Now you 
E Sequence is described below.) 

the introductory demonstration. by 
ow the size of the block from the 


Sequence 
The following testing sequence design was constructed: 
Testing I: Order of testing subjects and order for 

ct were randomized, For сас 


the sequence of Open and Closed 
ice was determined at random, T] 


Presentation of the 
h subject, for each 
beginning position 
i he sequence of pres- 
) nvalued (E's toy) objects for the two 
E ya and two Closed positions (for each Object) was then determined at 
не ана а for each of the three objects, there were eight possible 
ion 7 
valued, Closed ers (e.g., (1) Open Valued, Open Nonvalued, Closed Non- 


Valued; (2) Closed Nonvalued 
; ; Closed Valued, Open 
Nonvalued, Open Valued; (C MN etc.). By this method, each 5 was 


——— 
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Rzsurrs? 

Valued-Nonvalued 

The experimental design called for an analysis of variance of the “re- 
peated measurements" or "split-plot" type, with the subjects divided into 
two age groups (eight subjects each). The repeated measurement factors 
were: Testing I vs. Testing II, Valued Object vs. Nonvalued Object, Open 
beginning position of the measuring device vs. Closed beginning position, 
and their interactions. Since all of the factors have only two categories 
(or “levels”) each, it was possible to carry out all tests of main effects and 
interactions in the form of £ tests. The procedure was as follows: For each 
of the “repeated measurements” main effects or interactions, a “score” of 
the appropriate type was formed for each subject. For instance, for the 
“Valued vs. Nonvalued" main effect, each subject’s “score” was the total 
of his four estimations of the Valued object minus the total of his four esti- 
mations of the Nonvalued object; for the "Valued-Nonvalued by Testing" 
interaction, each subject's "score" was the difference between his Valued 
and Nonvalued totals in Testing I minus the difference between his Valued 
and Nonvalued totals in Testing П. The variance of these "scores" was 
then computed for each age group, and these two variances were compared 
with an F test. If this F was not significant at the two-tailed 5 per cent 
level, the assumption of homogeneity of error variance was considered 
tenable, and the two variances were pooled for use in the two ¢ tests de- 
pending on this error variance (described below). These z tests each had 14 
degrees of freedom. On the other hand, if the F was significant, the two 
variances were not pooled, but were used separately in the two 2 tests to 
follow, the degrees of freedom in these 7 tests then being estimated by the 
Welch-Satterthwaite method (13). The test of the particular main effect 
or interaction in question then consisted of а 7 test on the average of all 
16 “scores” of the type described above, testing the hypothesis that this 
average was mercly a random deviation from a "true value" of zero. Using 
the same error variance, the test of the interaction with age groups of this 
main effect or interaction consisted of а ¢ test of the difference between the 
age group means for the same "scores." Besides facilitating the carrying 
out of the tests in the presence of significantly nonhomogeneous error 
variance (which did occur several times), this method also made it possible 
to carry out one-tailed tests of main effects or interactions, where this was 
indicated. For example, in the test of the difference between average size 
estimation of Valued objects and average estimation of Nonvalued objects, 
the former was expected by hypothesis to be larger, and the one-tailed 


test was appropriate. 


to James Norton of the Purdue Statistical Labora- 
he formulation and description of the statistical 
mental design. 


3 а 

Grateful acknowledgement is made 
tory for his invaluable assistance in t 
analysis and corresponding sections of the experi 
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An analysis of the type described above was carried out for each of the 
classes of objects used in this experiment: 
the case of the home t 
the absolute size estimati 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE DIFFERENCE IN SIZE ESTIMATION BE 


TWEEN VALUED AND 
NONVALUED OBJECTS 


Level of 
Average Standard Significance 
Difference Error of t (one-tailed 
Object (N = 16) Difference* (14 df) £ test)t 
(he uus: 1.77 cm. -839 cm. zr s% 
Canoe. Loses vag 2.10 cm.. -757 cm. 2.77 195 
Home toy (absolute size) —O0.I1 cm. -831 cm. — 0.13 N.S. 
Home toy (relative size) — 0.02 cm. .068 cm. —0.23 N.S. 


* Assumption of homogencity of error variance was tenable in all these cases. 
t For 14 df: fgg = 1.76, fgg = 2.62, 


Relative Level of Accentuation 


To compare the average Valued-Nonvalu 


ed differences for the three 
types of objects, a "repeated measurements" 


home toy (average 
-) have average Valued-Nonvalued differ- 
ences of 1.77 cm., 


—o11¢ 
difference between any two 


lee 
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actual size), the three objects yield average Valued-Nonvalued differences 
of .135, —.016 and .085, respectively. The difference between any two of 
these required for significance is .176. 

| Table 2 presents the number of subjects who estimated each Valued 
object as larger on the average than the corresponding Nonvalued object. 
It is seen that although in all cases half (eight) or more of the children 
accentuated the size of the Valued objects, in only one case, for the canoe, 
was the number of children significantly greater than the chance expectancy 
of one-half. 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS WHOSE MEAN ESTIMATE OF THE VALUED OBJECT 
WAS LARGER THAN THE MEAN ESTIMATE OF THE 
NONVALUED OBJECT (N = 16) 


Number of Subjects 


: Estimating Valued Object Level of Significance 
Object on the Average as Larger (one-tailed binomial test)* 
ORY «o ocasion we iint 10 NS. 
Сабве cx geo tem m ex 12 5% 
(plus one tic) 
Home toy (absolute size) .. 8 NS. 
8 NS. 


Home toy (relative size) .. 


* From Binomial Tables, the probability of 12 or more out of 16 estimating the Valued 


object as larger by chance is approximately .04. 


o made for the other three main effects pro- 
as well as six first-order interactions and 
e tests were made for each of the 
ve data for the home toy. Of 
raction, was found to be sig- 


; Significance tests were als 
vided by the experimental design, 
three second-order interactions. Thes 
three objects, using both absolute and relati 
these 48 tests, only one, а second order inte 
nificant. 


Discussion 
ons arise from these findings: Why are the 
and canoe) seen as significantly larger 
rd (home toy) is not? Secondly, why 
was this the case when the home toy might be expected to be even more 
“valued” than either the canoe or the comb? The latter question is even 
more interesting in light of the Bruner and Rodrigues concept of “relative 
level of accentuation” which suggests that the greater the comparative value 
of an object the greater will be the overestimation of its size. 

It can only be suggested that since it was necessary to use as home toys 
objects available in local stores, (a) the experimenter may not have been 


п 


Two interrelated questi 
valued objects in two cases (comb 
than identical objects, while the thi 
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successful in obtaining toys which had si 


children, (b) many of the home toys were not predominantly linear in 
construction as were the comb and canoe, (c) for young children variability 
in the period of ownership may effect the value of a toy. 


gnificant value to the individual 


CoxcLusioxs 


fied, however, because for one of il 
fied. It may be important to note th 
different for 15 of the 16 subjects and 


я 5 (1) reports parallel results, He found 
ў he average, “liked” foods were scen as 
significantly larger than “disliked” foods. However, nine of his subjects 
saw “disliked” foods as larger than “liked” foods. This latter finding led 


Beams to Suggest, ". . . that there are questions regarding ‘perceptual dis- 
tortion’ still unanswered” (1, p. 199). 


The primary question seems to be: What classific 


ation of valuc is a 
factor in size perception? Is i 


t value in the social sense (coins), value in 
terms of affectivity, value in terms of ownership or a combination of these 
and/or other types of values, which create size distortion? [t may well be 
that the answer to this question will be different for each individual per- 
ceiver. Such an answer might also provide knowledge concerning the 
specificity of value for individuals. 


| be involved in individual value and need systems. 
f such is the case, then past investigar; ratched the surface 
value as a 

One would Presume that j 
positive “attribute,” if s; 


direction. Likewise, the directi 


nitude of accentuation, however, may be a f, 
involved” (4, P- 207). 


— 
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similar to this one, would find similar results for a sample of g- to 11-year- 
old children (as were used by Bruner, Carter, etc.). Such a finding would 
allow for much greater generalization and possibly supply a more definitive 
solution to the dilemma created by the previous contradictory results. Such 
a re-examination of these findings based on older subjects may be fruitful, 
especially since Deam's results were found with subjects drawn from fifth 
and sixth grade classes ( 10-12 years). 


SuMMARY 


Because of the variable results previously reported for size estimation 
of valued and nonvalued objects, a new experimental design was devised. 
Size estimations were made on a linear scale device for three sets of stimuli. 
Each set consisted of two identical objects, one having value to the subject 
(by virtue of ownership), and the other object being of neutral or no value. 

Size estimations were obtained from 16 children between the ages of 33 
and 59 months. The results of a comparison of these size estimations, for 
two of the three sets of objects, support the hypothesis that value is an 


accentuating factor in size perception. : 
The hypothesis that more individuals would estimate the valued object 


as larger than the neutral object was not supported by the data. Only one 
valued object was seen as larger by significantly more than half of the 
sample, although eight or more subjects did perceive the size of the other 
two valued objects as larger than the corresponding nonvalued objects. 
The data were also analyzed to test for the concept of “relative level of 
accentuation." This was done using absolute and relative (absolute divided 
by actual) size estimations. In neither case did the present results support 
the Bruner and Rodrigues findings. 
It is suggested that the simplified measuring device used in this study 
may have contributed to the possibility of obtaining precise size estimations 
from very young children. It is further suggested that this method be used 
with older children and adults in order to re-examine groups similar to 


the subjects used in previous investigations. 
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Much has been learned about children’s aggressive behavior (ego 1, 2» 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12), but little is known about the behavior of young 
children which is friendly or affectional in nature, or the comparative fre- 
quency with which young children express affectional and aggressive be- 
havior. The objectives of the present study were to compare with respect 
to age and sex: (a) the number of affectional and aggressive responses 
evidenced during self-directed activity periods in a nursery school-kinder- 
Barten setting, (b) the frequency with which preschool children initiated 
contacts by means of either affectional or aggressive behavior, and (c) the 
individuals (boys, girls, adults) chosen as the recipients of these contacts. 

_ Affectional behavior was defined in the present study as behavior 
directed toward another person which indicated warm regard, friendliness, 
sympathy, or helpfulness. Aggressive behavior was defined as an actual 
attack or threatened attack upon another person, whether it be by gesture 
or hostile or provocative language directed toward another child or adult 
(1). Affectional or aggressive behaviors directed toward objects or animals 
were not recorded. Nor was the component of behavior which is generally 
thought of as “aggressiveness,” i.e., behavior which involves self-assertiveness 
and the ability to make contacts, investigated in this study. 

Contacts and responses were differentiated in the present analysis de- 
Pending upon when they occurred in an interaction sequence. If, for ex- 
ample, a given behavior were evidenced during an observation period after 
interaction between two or more persons was already in progress, the be- 
havior was designated as a response. However, if an affectional or aggressive 
behavior were employed in order to initiate interaction with another person 
Or persons it was designated as a contact. Thus, if a child praised another 
child during a play period during which interaction between the two chil- 
—— 
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dren was already in progress, the behavior was recorded as a response, But 
if a child used praise as a means of initiating interaction, it was recorded 
аз a contact. This differentiation was made in order to determine the kinds 


of responses boys and girls employ in initiating contacts at various age 
levels. 


Susyects 


The subjects studied were 124 children attending the Oklahoma A. & 
M. College nursery-kindergarten schools. There were 13 male and 13 female 
two-year-olds, 22 male and 14 female three-year-olds, 17 male and 14 female 
four-year-olds, and 17 male and 14 female five-year-olds. Slightly over a 
third of the subjects were children of college students; approximately a 
third were children of parents whose occupations werc of a professional 
nature, and the remaining third were children of parents whose occupations 
were of semi-professional, skilled, or semi-skilled nature, 


PROCEDURE 
Direct observation employing predetermined categories and a time- 
sampling technique provided the methodology used in this study. The af- 


fectional categorics were selected on the basis of a prelimin 
involved running records designed to yield suggestions for meaningful 
categories and from an analysis of the available categories reported in the 
literature. The aggressive categories were adapted from those reported in 
an unpublished paper by Dr. Jacob L. Gewirtz of the University of Chicago, 
Observation with the categories selected initially indicated need for revision 
and clarification. Constant revision of the instrument over 
period prior to the study yielded a final form consisting of 
and 18 aggressive categories. 

The categories appeared on a check 
cording. All of the affection 
within a giv 
Forty one-m 


ary study that 


a three-month 
11. affectional 


sheet designed to f. 
al and aggressive behaviors w! 
en minute were recorded by checking the 
inute observations were made on е 
4,960 observations of one-minute duratio: 
based on these observations. 


acilitate re- 
hich occurred 
appropriate category, 
ach child, making a total of 
n. The results of this study are 


Categories 


quency with which certain behavior occurred led to the 
tain behaviors in 


to a single 
that the behayi 
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Physical Affection: This over-all category contains six subcategories 

a. Compliant, i.e., conforms to another's desire or request; 

b. Kisses; 

c. Pats, Fondles, Hugs; 

d. Smiles, Laughs with Someone; 

e. Helpful, Shares, i.e., gives assistance to another, divides materials with 
others; 

f. Sympathetic. 


Verbal Affection: This over-all category contains five subcategories 
a. Accepts, i.e receives with favor, approves; 
b. Asks Permission, Requests; 
c. Speaks in Friendly Manner, i.e., talks with another in such a manner 
so as to reassure, to express warm feelings for the person; 
d. Compliments, Praises; 
e. Offers to Compromise, Share, Cooperate. 


Physical Aggression: This over-all category contains eight subcategories 
a. Annoys, Tcases, Interferes; 
b. Hits, Strikes; 
c. Competes for Status, i.e, attempts to "show up" another by perform- 
ing better; 
d. Threatening Gesture; me 
e. Pursues, i.c, runs after or follows with the intent of inflicting a blow; 
f. Snatches or Damages Property of Others; M 
g. Negativism, i.e, refuses to work with or conform to the directions of 


another; 
h. Pushes, Pulls, Holds. 


Verbal Aggression: This over-all category contains ten subcategories 

a. Commands, Demands; 

b. Cross-Purposes, i.c., conflict over ways of using equipment; 

c. Disparages, i.c, makes remarks indicating dislike for another person, 
finds fault with or censures or condemns another's behavior, humili- 
ates, laughs at another's misfortune, mocks, expresses desire that an- 
other be the victim of imperious events, attributes bad qualities to 
another; | 

d. Injury via Agent, i.e, entices another person to injure a third person; 

e. Refuses to Comply; 

f. Rejects, i.e denies activity or privilege to another; 

g. Shifts Blame; 

h. Tattles; 

i. Claims Possession; 
j Threatens. 


Conditions of Observation 
1. Observations were made during self-directed activity periods. No ob- 
ere made in situations in which the teacher was directing the 
ivi i iods. 
activity, e.g., story or music per! | | | 
2 ез were chosen for observation according to an established 
order If a child was absent, an observation was made on the next child 


whose name appeared on the list. | 
3. The ODE sat near the child so that any conversations could be 


card easily, 


servations W 
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4. Not more than two observations were made on any one child during 
a given day, and no two observations were made on one child consecu- 
tively. 

5. Each observation lasted one minute. Time was recorded by the use 
of a stop watch. 

6. If a teacher initiated any contact with a child during the period in 
which the child was being observed, the data collected for the interval 
were discarded. The child’s record sheet was placed at the bottom of the 
pile, and the observation was made later. 

Reliability 


After the categories were in their final form, observations with the 
categories were undertaken to determine whether or not the observers could 
observe reliably with the categories. These preliminary observations were 
made for the purpose of obtaining measures of reliability and were made 
before the data were collected. The investigators, referred to as observers 
A, B, and C, made 40 one-minute observations simultaneously but inde- 
pendently. Twenty of the observations were made of a group of 20 children 
(Group I). The same procedure was followed with another group of chil- 


dren (Group II). The percentages of agreement obtained between the ob- 
servers are presented in Table r. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN OBSERVERS 


Observer Group 1 Group П Average 
86 -87 865 
81 83 820 
87 84 855 
847 847 847 


Resutts AND Discussion 


nal responses 
and five-year levels 
aggression verbally 


ses, and at the four- 
hildren to express their 


The levels of significance of the differences between the mean numb 
er 

responses, (b) physical and verbal 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN NUMBER OF AFFECTIONAL AND AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES 


Aie AFFECTIONAL RESPONSES AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES 
(Years) Sex N Physical Verbal Total Physical Verbal Total 
2 usus Boys .... 13 17.1 15.0 32.1 5.6 5.0 10.6 
Girls .... 13 18.1 17.0 35.1 3.0 1.8 4.8 
Ж moans Жан os 22 18.5 28.8 47.3 7.7 7.1 14.8 
Girls .... 14 15.6 26.8 42.4 2.6 6.7 9.3 
@ angen Boys dem 17 19.8 33.9 53.7 74 78 15.2 
Girls .... 14 19.4 33-4 52.8 5.0 8.1 13.1 
[m Boys: 2s 17 17.8 34-5 52.3 8.0 10.8 18.8 
Girls .... 14 18.9 31.1 50.0 23 9.5 11.8 


aggressive responses, and (c) total affectional and total aggressive responses 
are given in Table 3. A comparison of the differences in number of physical 
affectional responses and verbal affectional responses indicates that. both 
the boys and girls at the three-, four-, and five-year levels evidenced a signifi- 
cantly greater number of verbal affectional responses. The difference in 
kinds of affectional responses, i.e., physical and verbal, made by the two- 


TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN NUMBER OF 
(1) PHYSICAL AND VERBAL AFFECTIONAL RESPONSES, 
(2) PHYSICAL AND VERBAL AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES, AND 
(3) TOTAL AFFECTIONAL AND TOTAL AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES* 


Physical Aff. Physical Agg. Total Aff. 


Age Sex Verbal Aff. Verbal Agg. Total Agg. 
(years) Р Р Р 

2 оо: T Af. 
2 .001 T Af. 
3 .oo1 V Af. oor T 4}. 
З 1001 V Af. .01 V Ag. .оот T Af. 
P доот V Af. .001 T Af. 
4 .oo1 V Af. oor T Af. 
5 .001 V Af. .001 T Af. 
Sa .oo1 V Af. .01 V Ag. .oo1 T Af. 


d by the symbol appearing at the right of the 


* Direction of the difference is indicate V Ag. = verbal aggression; T Af. = 


confidence levels. V Af. = verbal affection; 
total affectional responses. 
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year-olds was not significant. The three-year-old girls and the five-year-old 
girls were more verbally aggressive than they were physically aggressive. At 
all age levels the total number of affectional responses exceeded the total 
number of aggressive responses, the differences being significant at the .оот 
level of confidence in every instance. 

In Table 4 are presented the levels of significance of the differences 
between age groups in mean number of affectional responses and in mean 
number of aggressive responses. Although in the majority of instances 


TABLE 4 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AGE GROUPS IN MEAN NUMBER 
OF AFFECTIONAL RESPONSES AND IN MEAN NUMBER 
OF AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES* 


2-Yr-Olds 3-Yr-Olds 4-Yr-Olds 
Response Sex 3-Yr-Olds 4-Yr-Olds 5-Yr-Olds 
р p р 
Verbal Affection .... Boys .... 001 3-yr-olds — .05  4-yr-olds 
Girls! o 01. 3-yr-olds 
Physical Affection ... Boys .... 
би .... 
Total Affection ..... Boys .... .01 3-yr-olds 
Girls .... 
Verbal Aggression ... Boys .... 
Girls .... 01 — 3-yr-olds 
Physical Aggression .. Boys .... 
Girls .... :05 4-yr-olds 
Total Aggression .... Boys .... 
Gills aun 005  3-yr-olds 


* Direction of the difference is indicated by the age level appearing at the right of the 
confidence levels. 


the differences in affectional responses were not significant, the evidence 
indicates that (a) the three-year-old boys and girls expressed more verbal 
affection than did the two-year-old boys and girls, (b) the four-year-old boys 
expressed more verbal affection than did the three-year-old boys, and (c) 


the three-year-old boys made a greater number of total affectional responses 


than did the two-year-old boys. The three-year-old girls were more verbally 


aggressive than were the two-year-old girls, and the total number of aggres- 
sive responses of the three-year-old girls was significantly greater than that 


of the two-year-old girls. The four-year-old girls evid 
4 1 gi he f girls evidenced a great 
of physically aggressive responses than did the жент cir as 
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The general findings that aggression tends to increase with age from 
two years through four years, and that boys tend to respond more aggres- 
sively than girls, are consistent with reports by Beaver (2), Caille (3), Dawe 
(4), Green (5, 6), Hattwick (7), Jersild and Markey (8), Murphy, Murphy 
and Newcomb (11), and Muste and Sharp (12). The findings that girls 
were more affectionate than were the boys are consistent with those of Koch 
(9), and the relatively low incidence of aggression in relation to the non- 
aggressive behaviors studied is consistent with the results of Moustakas 
and Shalock (10). 


TABLE 5 
MEAN NUMBER OF AFFECTIONAL AND AGGRESSIVE INITIATIONS 


RECIPIENTS OF RECIPIENTS OF 
Age AFFECTIONAL INITIATIONS AGGRESSIVE INITIATIONS 
(years) Initiator Boys Girls Adults Total Boys Girls Adults Total 
orn BU er 2.5 8 4.1 7-4 1.5 8 3 2.6 
Girls .... 9 2.5 49 8.3 a 9 fu 1.2 
B owes Boy sc 6.5 2.5 5.0 14.0 2.0 1.0 3 3.7 
Girls .... 41 42 6.4 14.7 эл LI 6 2.8 
Bases Boys aru 6.9 3.9 бл 16.9 2.6 А 6 3.9 
Girls .... 3.6 4.2 3.6 11.4 1.9 1.3 6 3.8 
# x ‘BOYS suc 5.2 3-5 84 171 24 1.3 8 42 
Girls .... 32 5.1 8.4 167 1.4 1.0 6 3.0 


Frequency of Affectional and Aggressive Initiations 
The average frequencies of affectional and aggressive initiations are 
presented in Table 5. The data reveal that in initiating contacts the children 


employ affection much more frequently than aggression, 
In answer to the question, “Did the boys initiate more affectional and 


aggressive contacts than the girls?” data presented in Table 6 indicate 
that at the two-year level the boys initiated significantly more affectional 
contacts with boys than did girls, while the girls initiated significantly more 
affectional contacts with girls than did the boys at this age level. At the 
three- and four-year levels the boys initiated significantly more affectional 
contacts with the boys than did the girls. At the two-year level the boys 
ggressive contacts with boys than did the girls. 


initiated significantly more а y оу$ | 
d were not statistically significant. 


The other differences obtaine г 
An inspection of ће data presented in 
tions of the boys and girls were predoming 
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TABLe 6 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 


BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS IN MEAN 
NUMBER OF AFFECTIONAL 


AND AGGRESSIVE INITIATIONS* 


AFFECTIONAL INITIATIONS 


Accressive Initiations 
Age Recipients Boys — Girls Boys — Girls 
(years) Р Р 
d WE. weve BOWE элс» 05 B oor В 
GEIS „ааа 05 G 
Ааш... 
di Brake BUSES е 05 В 
GTS к сыы 
Айше „а 
® жзне у ЖЕЛ 05 B 
oe 
Add uuu. 
а ар. Boyb xus 
Girls: а 
Adults 


* Direction of the difference is indicated b i 


oys; С = girls, 


y the symbol appearing at the right of the 
confidence levels; B — bi 


INITIATIONS ор Gts 
Affectional — Aggressive 
Р 


ОЙ QN 05 Af 

Adults | or Af 001 Af 
Захады. Boys ы шры oor Af or Af 

cy eos. 05 Af 05 Af 

Adults 2 oor Af oor Af 
yas issus Boys Ml its A -001 Af 

Gus eiua -001 Af oor Af 

Adults oor Af oor Af 
Des Boys оот Af 

Girls от Af oor Af 

Adults O01 Af 


* Direction of 


the difference is indicated p, 
confidence levels. i 


y the symbol а caring а 1 
= affectional initiations, Rp Рарб 
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instances the differences obtained were not statistically significant. In four 
of these, however, more affectional than aggressive initiations were apparent, 
and in one there was no difference in frequency of initiations. 

The levels of significance of the differences between age groups in mean 
number of affectional and aggressive initiations are presented in Table 8. 
A significantly greater number of affectional contacts was initiated with 
boys by three-year-old boys than by two-year-old boys. Too, a greater num- 


'Tasrz 8 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AGE GROUPS IN MEAN NUMBER 
OF AFFECTIONAL AND AGGRESSIVE INITIATIONS* 


2-Yr-Olds 3-Yr-Olds 4-Yr-Olds 
Initiators Recipients 3-Yr-Olds 4-Yr-Olds 5-Yr-Olds 
ig Р р 


AFFECTIONAL INITIATIONS 


j:[ T E .oo1 3-yr-olds 
.05 3-yr-olds 
Girls or j-yr-olds ої 3-yr-olds 
AGGRESSIVE INITIATIONS 
ке: Gale or 5-yr-olds 
Adults 
Girls Jes Boys ... .05 3-yr-olds 
Girls .. 
Adults 


* Direction of the difference is indicated by the age level appearing at the right of the 
confidence levels. 


ber of affectional contacts was initiated with girls by three-year-old boys 
than by two-year-old boys. None of the differences between three- and 
four-year-old boys or between four- and five-year-old boys in mean number 
of affectional initiations was statistically significant. The three-year-old girls, 
on the other hand, initiated more affectional contacts with boys than did 
the two- or four-year-old girls, while the three-year-old girls initiated more 
al contacts with adults than did the four-year-old girls. 

er number of aggressive initiations were made by 
ar-old boys and girls, and a significantly 
ations were made by three-year-old girls 
ys. For the most part, however, the dif- 
f mean number of aggressive initia- 


affection 

A significantly great 
five-year-old boys than by four-ye: 
greater number of aggressive initi 
than by two-year-old girls with bo 
ferences between age groups in terms © 
tions were not significant. 
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Recipients of Affectional and A &gressive Initiations 


In answer to the question, “Who were the recipients of the affectional 
and aggressive initiations of the children?” data presented in Table 9 indi- 
cate that a significantly greater number of boys than girls were the recip- 
ients of affectional contacts initiated by two-year-old boys. Similarly, а sig- 
nificantly greater number of girls than boys were the recipients of affec- 
tional contacts initiated by two-year-old girls. Adults more often than boys 
were the recipients of affectional initiations of two-year-old girls, and they 


were also more often than girls the recipients of affectional initiations of 
two-year-old boys. 


TABLE g 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN NUMBER OF BOYS, 
GIRLS, AND ADULTS WHO WERE THE RECIPIENTS OF 
AFFECTIONAL AND AGGRESSIVE INITIATIONS* 


IN:T:ATORSs Вв етер 
Age Sex Boys — Girls — Boys — Adults Girls — Adults 
(years) 


P? p Р 


AFFECTIONAL CONTACTS 


E Жула viet 5 В or A 
Ж arooda 05 G 001 A 

Bos Hsien oor В о A 
B. NIIS ics 

Mp reyes gp 05 В 

MI ste per, qx or B or A 
E Sige xi age ae 05 B о A оо A 
‚ жиын 05 G о 4 05 4 


A GIG BE $$$ 1 -y gy CONTACT д 


2 05 B 
; 4 05 B or B 
4 oor B o1 B 
4 05 В 
2 05 В 


* Direction of the difference is indicated by thi bol i i 
confidence levels, В — boys; G = girls; A = adus. See арша йана а 
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larly, boys more often than adults were the recipients of affectional contacts 
initiated by four-year-old girls. Adults more often than girls were the recip- 
ients of affectional contacts initiated by four-year-old girls. 

At the five-year level a more consistent pattern appears. Boys more 
often than girls were the recipients of affectional contacts initiated by five- 
year-old boys, and girls more often than boys were the recipients of affec- 
tional contacts initiated by five-year-old girls. Adults more often than boys 
and girls were the recipients of affectional contacts initiated by five-year- 
old boys and girls. 

The data in Table 9 also indicate that in every instance where the dif- 
ference was significant, boys more often than girls and adults were the 
recipients of aggressive initiations. Boys more often than girls were the 
recipients of aggressive contacts initiated by three- and four-year-old boys, 
and boys more often than adults were the recipients of aggressive contacts 
initiated by four-year-old girls. 


SUMMARY 


The study is concerned with the frequency with which preschool chil- 
dren manifest affection and aggression, the frequency with which preschool 
children initiate affectional and aggressive contacts, and the individuals 
chosen as the recipients of the contacts. Inasmuch as all of the observations 
were made in demonstration laboratories at Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
the data must necessarily be viewed as reflecting the school behavior of 
the subjects investigated. 

The data analyzed consist of 4,960 one-minute ratings of 69 males 
and 55 females, 40 observations having been made on each child. 

The major findings are as follows: 

1. At the three-, four-, and five-year levels the children were more 
verbally than physically affectionate. At the two-year level the difference 
was not statistically significant. 

2. Generally, there was little difference in the frequency with which 
physical and verbal aggression was evidenced. 

3. Aggression tended to increase with age from two years through four 
years of age, and boys were more aggressive than girls. 

4. At all age levels the children were more affectionate than aggressive 
in their response to others and more frequently employed affection than 
aggression in initiating contacts. mu 2 

5. At the two-, three-, and four-year levels the boys initiated significantly 
more affectional contacts with boys than did the girls, while the two-year-old 
girls initiated significantly more affectional contacts with the girls than did 
the boys. 

6. There was a tendency for the boys to choose boys or adults rather 
ffectional contacts. 
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7- The boys were more likely to choose boys rather than adults as recip- 


ients of their aggressive initiations. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN “INTOLERANCE OF 
AMBIGUITY,” GENERALIZATION AND SPEED 
OF PERCEPTUAL CLOSURE 


Cuartes D. Ѕмоск 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


The concept of “intolerance of ambiguity” was introduced by Frenkel- 
Brunswick as a unifying term for a number of response characteristics of 
prejudiced individuals. Some of the subjects in a study of social attitudes 
(10) were observed to be unable to accept ambivalent feelings toward their 
parents or other individuals. From a series of related experiments (10) it 
was concluded that . . . “denial of emotional ambivalence and intolerance 
of cognitive ambiguity (are) but different aspects of what may be a fairly 
coherent characteristic. An underlying emotional conflict between glorifica- 
tion and hostility in the attitude toward parents, sex and one’s social identity 

. is related . . . to a prevalence of premature reduction of ambiguous 
cognitive patterns to certainty in these subjects” (ro, p. 140). A number 
of investigations (1, 5, 11, 14, 16) of the response characteristics of ethno- 
centric as compared to nonethnocentric individuals lend some support 
to this notion. 

Theoretically, intolerance of ambiguity arises from the emotional con- 
flicts and intensity of anxiety experienced during the socialization process. 
Although there is little direct evidence to support this assumption, recent 
investigations (18, 19) concerned with the relationship between experimen- 
tally aroused anxiety and behavioral phenomena generally associated with 
“intolerance of ambiguity” have provided confirmatory evidence. One ex- 
periment (19) was concerned with the consequences of stress under con- 
ditions which might be termed “psychological ambiguity”; that is, the 
test stimuli deviated widely from the learned expectancies of the individ- 
uals, Ss were presented with incongruous stimuli (e.g., half male—half 
female figure) at increasing levels of illumination until recognition of 
the total stimulus complex occurred. The hypothesis tested was that 
anxiety would increase the strength of basic or prevailing expectancies 
and Ss would thus require longer to recognize the incongruous stimuli. 
The prediction was confirmed at below the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
Additional support for the hypothesis was also obtained in a related study 
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(18). Ss under conditions of stress required significantly pns 
(p < .001) to recognize an incompleted stimulus. This чий әс also 
attributed to the tendency for prerecognition Tesponses (expectancies) to 
interfere with correct recognition. 
In the latter study (18) the effects of the psychological stress on behavior 
under conditions of stimulus ambiguity were investigated. The experimental 
materials consisted of five complex successive-decision-making tasks. The 
first card of each task contained only a few elements of a picture. Additional 
elements were added on successive cards until the picture was completed 
on card 15. Ss were instructed to obtain the correct response on as few 
cards as possible. The prediction that Ss in the stress group would make 
a decision as to the nature of the stimulus on card 15 relatively early in 
the task series was confirmed at below the 10 per cent level of confidence. 
These findings lend Support to the hypothesis that behavioral phenom- 
ena generally associated with “intolerance of 
cognitive closure and rigidity) are a function of anxiety arousal under 
particular conditions of psychological and/or stimulus ambiguity. On the 
basis of these results one might hypothesize that “intolerance of ambiguity” 
arises from learning conditions during the socialization process, where 
anxiety arousal was consistently associated with ambiguity of the stimulus 
field. "That is, "ambiguity" may represent a learned anxiety 


individuals. If such is the case, then one would expect a 
between “intolerance of ambiguity” 


uous task-situation and other functi 
(5, 9) or generalization ( 
This paper reports an in 


cue for some 
n association 
an ambig- 
onal properties of anxiety; e.g., rigidity 
17) and speed of perceptual closure (15, 18), 
s hypothesis, 
ship between 
› Fesponse perseveration 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The total sample consisted of 58 junior high school students 
males) ranging in age from 12 to 14 years.! 
Decision Location Task? 

The index of ‹ 
cision-making task 


- (27 females, 


‘intolerance of a 


mbiguity” 
S which had be 7 


was one of the complex de- 
en used in 


a previous investigation (1) 


2 The simil 


"o the. Decision Locati 

Transition tests (4, то) should be noted. Е, n Tes р) апа 
in this study are, with Dr, Levitt’s kind perm ence the tasks used 
Form § (DLT-s), sion Location Tas 


ks- 
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rem u five such tasks are presented in that report. Each task 
xs ipee : 15 stimulus cards. The first card of a series has only 
Feind — of the stimulus picture, which, by addition of elements on 
eredi nt арры completed on card 15. The criterion task (A) 
күөн | "4 sas one in which the figure “5 appeared completed on 
ie ll © scond task (B) was administered for purposes of ob- 
sho є; imate of reliability. In this task a picture of a man with a 
vel was completed on the 15th card of the series. 


Experimental Tasks 
Р с ber of E was obtained by 
brin um мас 3 decision location tasks to a total О 
bou eed rom 16 to 30 consisted of transitional stages of the com- 
Esc. ра card 15 to a new stimulus on card 3o. On the first task 
аа mber 5 was successively modified until the number 9 emerged 

ard 30. The second series of stimuli (Task B) was extended in the same 
Way so that the man digging (card 15) became a leafless tree on card 30. 
The measure of generalization was the number of stimulus cards in the 
series from 16 to зо that elicited the response which had been correct for 
card 15 (perseverative responses). 

A modified form of the Street 


of 27 ; 3 M 
E mutilated pictures representing 
iliar to all Ss, was used as the measure of spee 


extending the original series 
1 of 30 stimulus cards. The 


Gestalt Closure Test (20), consisting 
objects or situations considered fairly 
d of perceptual closure. 


Procedi 
иге 
e two DLT-S series of 3o stimuli. 


Each 5 was first administered th 
asks, a three-card sample series Was 


Prior to the administration of these t 
given as a demonstration task. Before each task the S was given a 5 by 7 
p card on which were printed four possible correct responses for that 
cei The $ was permitted to look at the card for 10 seconds, then it was 

moved from view. The instructions to the DLT-S task were as follows: 
m I am going to show you a series of cards. The first card of the series 
lways has just a few elements of a complete design on it, but each card 
own you a few additional hints or clues as to what the final design or pic- 
is going to be. Here is a sample. . . -” (Sample series of cards shown to 

the 5 and fully explained; all questions answered pertaining to the cards.) 
(See Footnote 3.) "Remember there is only oze design or picture on 
each card; all the details belong 10 а complete design which is on the final 
card. Here is a list of (numbers, etc.); one of these is the correct answer, 
that is, is on the final card of (this) series. You have a little time (10 
seconds) to look at this card.” 
Phe the object of the tas 
nts of a card into the corre 


k is to see how soon you can organize the 
ct design or picture. You may look at each 


3 The T" Я 
he remaining portion of the instructions was repeated for each additional series. 
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card as long as you wish. Remember, the idea is to see how few cards you 
need to look at to decide what the correct answer should be,” 

(After the first Tesponse has been made): “Now tell me, on each card, 
what you think it is going to be on the final card.” 

The E recorded the trial of first res 


to card 15 was elicited 


of a second. 


FREQUENCY (N=58) 
-NUAADNDOS 


VP S48 ST АЫ 
TRIAL OF FIRST RESPONSE 


FIGURE l—Distribution of scores for the trial of first 
response on Task A of the DLT-S 


RzsuLTS AND Discussion 


s, of Course, a crucia] aspect of the task situ- 
mbiguous; i.e., both 


an early Tesponse (h 
ow 
were stressed equally, ‹ 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF THE EARLY AND LATE RESPONDERS ON THE 
EXPERIMENTAL MEASURES OF GENERALIZATION AND CLOSURE 
e e pecie A i op cM a 


ER LR 
(Trials 1-6) (Trials 12-15) е 

Measure Mean Mean Diff. t Р 
Generalization* 

PERSE OR EOR ERIE 1.56 1.55 от ло ns 

Tale RM 1.70 1.75 205 29 n 

Total (A + B) г 2.11 2.10 .or .07 ns 

Speed of Closure ............ 6.00 5.67 33 зї ЕУ 


* The variances of the raw scores for the measure of generalization were not homogene- 
ous; the means and z tests are based on transformed data. 


of ambiguity would respond relatively early in the task series. Therefor 
those Ss falling above and below the median (Mdn = 8.9) were commi 
on the measures of generalization and speed of closure. Comparison ks S 
groups by means of 7 tests and a nonparametric test yielded no signific 
differences, 

There is some question, however, 


the use of this cutting score at the measure o a н 
is tenable for the conditions of this experiment. One might speculate that 


anxiety arousal under these “ambiguous” conditions would result in a 
tendency toward either impulsivity or excessive cautiousness of response 
(2, 18). If such were the case, the extreme responders, the very early (ER) 
and very late (LR), might be expected to behave similarly on the experi- 


whether the assumption underlying 
f intolerance of ambiguity 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF THE COMBINED EARLY AND LATE RESPONDING DE 
WITH THE MIDDLE RESPONDING GROUP ON THE EXPERIMENTA) 
MEASURES OF GENERALIZATION AND CLOSURE 


Measure Mean Mean 


Generalization* 


Task 1 1.47 .o8 1.54 «20 >.10 

Cod ee as їз Р M 5m 5B 

Total (A + B) e 2.11 1.94 1] 272 <02 >01 
Speed of Closure ............ 5.83 10.69 4.86 — 443 <от 


* s "e М 
5 The variances of the raw scores for the measure of generalization were not homogene: 
US; the means and t tests are based on transformed data. 
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mental tasks; that is, to manifest more generalization and shorter latency 
on the recognition task than those individuals making an initial decision 
in the middle (MR) of the task series. As indicated in Table 1 and 2, the 
results of this regrouping are in general positive.? 

These findings support the general line of reasoning that some indi- 
viduals cannot “tolerate” the ambiguity of the stimulus field and tend to 
structure the stimuli prematurely (ER). The fact that the late responders 
(LR) behave similarly on the experimental tasks suggest that these individ- 
uals react to ambiguity, and presumably anxiety arousal, with character- 
istic excessive “cautiousness.” Whether these individuals are also “intolerant 
of ambiguity” is primarily a theoretical question. That is, if “intolerance 
of ambiguity” refers to the tendency for ambiguity of the stimulus field to 
arouse anxicty, then on the basis of these results both the early and late 
responders might be classified as intolerant of ambiguity. In view of the 
ad hoc nature of these findings, however, considerable caution is necessary 
in interpreting the results. At the same time, several lines of evidence may 
be cited indicating anxiety is associated with the tendency to respond 
either early or late in the complex decisions task series. 

First of all, of course, are the findings reported above with respect to the 
significant difference between the extreme responders as compared to the 
middle responders on the degree of generalization and speed of closure. 
Secondly, it was pointed out in the previous study (18) that without rein- 
forcement of a particular response set (c.g., instructions to obtain the cor- 
rect answer as soon as possible) as was the case in that study, anxiety 
arousal might be expected to result in either a relatively early or rclatively 
late overt (verbal) response in the task series. This assumption was tenta- 
tively supported by the data obtained in that study. The stress group was 
significantly more variable (p = .05) on the first task series and further 
showed a statistically significant increase (p < от) in the trial of first 
response from task 1 to task 2, 

The possibility that response suppression (i.e., accuracy set) operates to 
delay initial decisions is also suggested by data from this study. The mean 
trial of correct response was 11.19, Of the 19 Ss who did not make the 
initial response until trial 12 or later, only 3 made an incorrect initial de- 
cision. Data to be presented in a later section of this paper indicate the 
relatively delayed first response was not a function of intelligence. 

There is also tentative evidence that anxiety level is associated with 
the tendency to respond either relatively early or late in the task series, In 
the course of an investigation concerned with the relationship between 
some indices of anxiety in children, most of the subjects in this sample were 
administered the children’s anxiety scale (6). The mean anxiety scores for 
the respective groups were as follows: ER, 18.89; LR, 17.81; MR, 15.03. 


9 To simplify computational procedures one S was randomly 


withdrawn f 
MR group. M rom the 
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Comparison of the differences between these means yielded near signifi- 
cant z ratios for the comparison of the ER and MR groups (7 = 1.83; df = 
353 ло > p > .05) and the LR and MR groups (t = 1.59; df 32; 20 
>р > .10). Therefore, it would seem plausible to assume that character- 
istic reactions to anxiety (e.g. impulsivity and cautiousness) evoked by 
the ambiguity of the stimulus field are important determiners of perform- 
ance on the decision location tasks. 

The fact that performance on these tasks is sensitive to “set” factors 
(18), however, indicates that relatively early and late decisions may be a 
joint function of anxiety level and “set” (7) rather than the tendency for 
stimulus ambiguity to arouse anxiety in those individuals who fall in the 
extreme groups. A replication of this experiment, with both individu- 
ally- and group-administered tests, with a preselected sample of high and 
low anxiety subjects is now being conducted. The additional data should 
provide more definite answers to the questions posed above. 


“ 


Reliability of the DLT-S Task 

The reliability of the DLT-S 
situations to arouse anxiety is dificult to det 
of obtaining reliability do not apply strictly. The best estimate would seem 
to be derived from the correlation between alternate forms of the task. 
However, the two tasks used in this study have not been demonstrated 
to be equated along relevant dimensions. Further, it is known that per- 
formance on the second task is partly determined by the S’s performance 
on the first task (11, 18). Therefore, the correlations reported should be 
considered only crude estimates of the task’s reliability. 

The correlation between Task 1 and Task 2 for the control group 
(N = 40) in the original experiment (18) was --.38. The same correla- 
tion for the total sample in this study (N = 58) was +.59. Levitt (11) 
obtained a correlation of +-.66 for the two forms of the DLT test used in 
that investigation. The latter correlations are all statistically significant 
beyond the .от level of confidence. Although the relationships are not as 
high as might be desired, considering the nature of the task, they are high 
enough to warrant further investigations with the tasks. 


as an index of the tendency for ambiguous 
ermine since the usual methods 


Intelligence and Performance on the Criterion and 


Experimental Tasks 
California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) scores were available 


for all Ss participating in this study. The total group obtained a mean IQ 


6 The distribution of CAS scores for the 7th graders was comparable to that obtained 
with the standardization group (6). Since most of the Ss in this sample scored in the 
middle range of that distribution, it might be expected that preselecting Ss from the ex- 
tremes would result in higher relationships between anxiety level and performance on 
the DLT-S. 

.* This correlation is considerably attenuated since it is based on data obtained on five 
different tasks appearing randomly in the first and second. positions. 
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of 104.63 with a standard deviation of 17.96. The means for the HIA-E, 
HIA-L, and LIA groups were 104.00, 103.95, and 105.95 respectively. 
None of the differences between the groups was significant. 

Product-moment correlation coefficients were computed between CTMM 
scores and performance scores on the criterion and experimental tasks in 
order to determine to what extent the obtained results might be attributed 
to intelligence. The CTMM correlated —.03 with the trial of first response 
and +.39 with the trial of correct response on the DLT-S. The obtained 
correlations between the CTMM and response perseveration and latency 
were + .02 and —,10 respectively. The only Statistically significant correla- 
tion was that between the measure of intelligence and the trial of correct 
response ( 4-.39) which is significant beyond the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence. These data indicate that the relationships obtained between the 
DLT-S and measures of generalization and speed of closure cannot be 
attributed to intelligence. 


CowNcrUstoxs 


The findings of this study are, of course, based on a relatively small 
number of subjects. Considerably more information concerning the deter- 
minants and correlates of performance on the decision location task will 
be necessary before definite conclusions may be drawn. Within these limi- 
tations, however, it would scem warranted to state the following general 
and tentative conclusions. 

The finding that “carly” and “late” responders on the decision location 
task behave similarly with respect to the measures of generalization and 
speed of closure is consistent with the hypothesis that anxiety is one deter- 
minant of the behavioral correlates of "intolerance of ambiguity." By 
indirection, the results also suggest that anxiety arousal may, for some 
individuals, be a concomitant of "ambiguity" in the stimulus field (8, 12). 

Whether the performance of the early and late deciders was some func- 
tion of the relationship between anxiety and set (instructions) or due to 
characteristic reactions to anxiety arousal in ambiguous situations (3, 5, 8) 
is a question only further research can answer, However, the results re- 
Ported here, as well as recent in 
characteristic reactions to anxie 
uous situations" (2, Зу 
a plausible опе, Block and Peterson (2) 
of the Personality correlates of decision time, 
differences between “fast” and “ 
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learni e 2 n , : 
ning conditions during the socialization process which contribute to 


the ү ç Н а” : : 
development of particular characteristic reactions to anxiety. 


SuMMARY 


A sample of 58 junior high school students were individually adminis- 
tered a decision location task, a measure of response perseveration and a 
recognition test for mutilated pictures (closure). Individuals who tended 
to make initial decisions relatively early or relatively late were compared 
with those who made these decisions nearer the mean trial of initial decision 
for the total sample. Analysis of these data yielded no statistically signifi- 
cant difference between the "early" and "late" responders on the degree 
of response perseveration or latency of response on an object recognition 
task. These two groups were then compared with the group which tended 
to make initial decisions in the middle portion of the task series. Analy- 
sis of the data indicated that both the early and late responders mani- 
fested significantly more response perseveration and shorter latency of 


response on the recognition task than the middle group. The magnitude 
scores and the experimental 


of the correlations between intelligence test 
be attributed to intelligence. 


measures indicated these results could not 
The findings were interpreted as lending additional support to the hypoth- 


esis that anxicy is an important determinant on “intolerance of ambiguity.” 
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CHILD BEHAVIOR AND THE EMPATHIC COMPLEX 


James H. S. Bossard and ELEANOR Sroxer Bott 


William T. Carter Foundation 
University of Pennsylvania 


This article secks to propose, within the necessary spatial limitations, a 


concept for use in the study of child behavior, and some comments con- 


cerning its application. 


Tue Concert DEFINED 
x. Its central core is the term 


The concept is that of the empathic comple 
“the ascription of our emo- 


empathy, the dictionary definition of which is 
tional feelings to the external object which serves as their visual and auditory 


stimulus” (Funk and Wagnalls, 1951). It was the late Harry Stack Sullivan 
who sparked the term into use in connection with the study of human 
behavior. “Empathy,” he wrote, "is the term that we use to refer to the 
peculiar emotional linkage that subtends the relationship of the infant with 
other significant people” (10, p. 8) [Consult also (11) and (5).] The term 
complex is used to convey the idea of a system or assemblage of particulars 
like, for example, the B complex in vitamins. We are using the term 
empathic complex, then, to mean the particular emotional linkage between 
a child and the significant persons in his environment. 

Sullivan primarily utilized the term empathy in connection with the 
subtle process whereby certain emotional states, like anxiety, are transferred 
from mother to infant, but he did recognize that as the child grew older 
he came to perceive through this same emotional linkage more overt mani- 
festations in regard to behavior. In fact, he sensed the role of this emotional 
linkage throughout the life of the individual. "We do not know much about 
the fate of empathy,” he wrote, "in the developmental history of people in 
general. There are indications that it endures throughout life, at least in 
some people” (10, p. 8). 

The concept of the emp: 


particularly to the years from ear 
the pulls of the child’s peers manifest themsel 


athic complex is presented here as applying 
ly childhood to adolescence, after which 
ves with relative strength. 


Tue Turonv or THE EMPATHIC CoMPLEX 


Our theory of the empathic complex will be presented briefly in three 


Parts. 
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1. As the child grows out of infanc 
contact with the mother, 
older persons. Some of th 


y and his more or less exclusive 
he develops close relations with a selected few 
ese are members of his immediate family; some, 
of his kinship group; still others are selected from family contacts, such as 
guests, servants, and the like. Data presented later in this article suggest 
the possible number and range of such persons. 

2. These persons are selected by the child 
his situation imposes. In doing s 
ality of these "other persons," 


‚ Within the limitations that 
o, he considers primarily the total person- 


and only secondarily the details of his rela- 
tions with them, i.e., their methods of child rearing. Behrens (1), in a 


highly significant study, has shown this in the case of the mother, “The 
study indicates that evaluations of child rearing practices are of little value 
unless understood as aspects of a dynamic process of socialization dependent 
on the social interaction of those individuals concerned” (p. 225). The 
results of this study show that “the child’s adjustment to socialization was 
significantly related to the ‘total mother person’ and specifically to her char- 


acter structure, but insignificantly related to the mother’s specific rearing 
techniques" (p. 237). 

In selecting “total persons,” the child does so on the b. 
of them, and not as they are vie 
serious, hard-working father, 
a good husband, and a good 
forbidding total person. In 
lawyer, 


asis of his needs 
wed by other persons. For example, a quiet, 
whom adults characterized as a good father, 
provider, appeared to the child as a cold and 


another case, an impressive-looking, vigorous 
coming to the home to visit, impresses a lonely, 


with the way other persons kow-tow to him.! 
Above all, and pervading all, influencing the child’s selection is the 
emotional rapport which develops between him and these “other persons.” 


a two-way relationship. Children, because of 
loved, to be recognized for themselves, but 
п. Years ago, Charles Dickens expressed this 


» we believe, in contemporary studies, In 
been reared by Mr. and Mrs, Joe, has just 
been freed of the gui i 


uilt for having stolen Mrs. Joe’s pie. “I do not recall,” 


day-dreaming boy 


I loved Joe—perhaps for no bett an because 
the dear fellow let me love him” (6). 
3. These “other persons," 


or empathic complex, 
factors in the child's behavioral 


development, and for t 


m 
í—— 
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idea that there are 


of chi " 
ild rearing, but to add to their consideration the 
h they tend to swirl 


ES tu highly magnetized as it were, around whic 
b e organized. 

the Sh wri тем the motivating forces which strengthen or weaken 

Gc tenets a chi — The child decides that he wants to be like one 

tively чайиб ese other persons, and, to become so, will respond coopera- 

said to am: aspects of his rearing. Or, he will think, as a young person 

us recently, "the key to my behavior 15 the strong desire not to be 


like my older sister.” 
a as the mediating agents between the child and his envi- 
serve this merman and Broderick (13) have shown how family friends 
similar PAS aed with families asa whole. Our theory contends that a 
iua A tion is served by his empathic complex for the child. [For a 
Silents cussion of the role of the home as an experience defining and 
I g agency, sce Bossard (2, р. 433)-] 
M nian be made very clear that the thesis advanced in this article is 
Тел, entary and not opposed to the cultural study of patterns of child 
ng and development. Each culture and subculture has its distinctive 
suggests that, 


mode H Д ў ^ 
s of child rearing and personality formation. Our thesis 


withi ü Mer 
in the cultural configuration of the area and the family, it 15 the em- 
elective aspects of the individual 


ce Tope which accounts for the select : in 
bin T nep development, thus explaining the wide variations that 
are руоро hin a seemingly common background. Simply stated, what we 
of dud RE for the study of behavior is that it is people, and not methods 
& lene earing, that are significant in explaining the differentials within 

or subculture. It is on this basis, too, that the negative findings 


f ; 
of Sewell and his associates may be explained (7, 8, 9). 


Some SUGGESTIVE LINES OF EVIDENCE 
h we have advanced, we submit four lines 
dies in the sociology of child behavior. 

In the analysis of autobiographies, which 
ork (2, Chapters XI, XII, and XIV; 3; 4), 
tion the authors explain their own 


of p pne of the thesis whic 
idence, selected from our stu 
ve : 4 utobiographical material. 
ave used extensively in our w 


we ; 
be found that almost without excep 
lopment in terms of a relatively few persons toward whom they devel- 


oped marked feelings of like or dislike when quite young. The number of 
Such persons usually is limited, ranging from two to perhaps as many as 
seven. As a recent example of such writing by a distinguished author, there 
i the analysis made by Arnold Toynbee (12), the historian. He identifies 
(b) following major influences in his early formative years: (a) mother, 

great uncle, (c) uncle, (d) a tutor, and (e) selected books, chiefly of 


a historical nature. 
x 2. In a collection of three hundred life-history documents which we 
Preparing for publication, we find, virtually without exception, that in 
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writing of the factors believed to influence the behavior of the writers the 
references are to a selected few Persons, and that the clearest and fullest 
descriptions are in terms of the personalities and values of these persons. 
It is also evident, in this material, that the writers have strong emotional 
attitudes toward these Persons, either of appreciation or of aversion, so 
that the persons referred to, and their character structures, stand out as 
vivid impressions in their experience history. 

3. In onc of the tests of our theory, we sought to ascertain how many 
such persons were confined to the family group of a given number of 
persons. Accordingly, we asked a total of 150 persons to (a) list all persons 
in their immediate family, (b) all Persons in their paternal kinsfolk’s 
group, (c) all persons in the maternal kinsfolk’s group, and (d) to indicate 
all those with whom they had close emotional ties (those they liked very 
much), those toward whom they had opposite feelings (disliked very 
much), and those toward whom they had neutral feelings. Sixty of these 
were undergraduate students in a large eastern university, and 9o were 
members of an evening adult education group. Table т represents the 
answers in summary form. 


TABLE т 
EMPATHIC COMPLEX DATA 
150 Cases — 41 Males, 109 Females 
T————————— — == = 
Immediate Family Males (41) Females (109) Total Per Cent 

Total Im. Contact... 154 100.0 499 100.0 653 100.0 
Close: i 3... aa 109 70.8 401 80.4 510 78.1 
INGE cssc ary 28 18,2 51 10.2 79 12,1 
Neutral .... 17 11.0 47 9.4 64 9.8 
Total Paternal Kinsfolk 442 100.0 899 100.0 1341 100.0 
Clos uu. 195 44.1 379 42.2 574 42.8 
Not "S 43 9.7 2 10.2 135 IO.I 
Neutral 204 46.1 428 47.6 632 47.1 
Total Maternal 408 100.0 1045 100.0 1453 100.0 
Сіоѕе |, А 157 38.5 403 38.6 560 38.5 

INGE cape ta ran 2 12 2 
x i 2.7 12 11.8 175 12.0 
cutra 199 48.8 519 49.6 718 49-4 


background that elicited positive (not 
four per person; of the paternal kinsfolk it wa 

} on; s about the $ 
fractionally higher for the maternal kinsfolk group. Clearly 


responses to the members of the f ily imi i 
rs еа amily group аге limited in 


ame, and only 
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. In our detailed analysis of this material, there are some marked varia- 
tions on the basis of the size of the several family units, the physical nearness 
to one or both kinship groups, and relationships between groups on the 
basis of past history. On the whole, however, most replies fell within a range 
of three to five persons in each of the three groups, including both those 
actively liked or disliked. 

4- Another experimental study made with 38 advanced university stu- 
dents in the field of human behavior is presented in summary form. They 
Were asked: (1) to identify the chief influences which conditioned their own 
behavior up to the fifteenth year; (2) if these were persons, to write out 
brief characterizations of such persons. Care was taken to explain that 
attitudes of hate or aversion might be significant, as well as love, admira- 
Чоп, or respect. Finally, thumb-nail characterizations of the 38 persons who 
contributed such information were obtained. 

The number of cases is, of course, too small to have anything but sug- 
gestive value. It is with this acknowledgment that selected aspects of this 


material are presented. 


The influences identified by all 38 cases center around persons: per- 

sons they liked and persons they disliked. : 

It is equally clear that all had pronounced emotional attitudes 

toward these persons. 

3. The number of such persons identified ranged from three to eight. 
The most frequent numbers were five (eight cases) and six (eighteen 
cases). 

4. The person mentioned most frequently was the mother, also the 
most emphasized. Father and other sibling followed in that order. 

5. Kinsfolk mentioned, in order of frequency, are aunts (usually ma- 
ternal aunts), grandparents, uncles, sister-in-law. 

6, Other persons, in order of frequency, were nurse (governess, Negro 

mammy), teacher (in kindergarten or primary grades), guest, neigh- 

borhood personage. 


n 


Finally, we compared the characterizations of the influencing persons, 
as given by those cooperating in the study, with the thumb-nail character- 
izations given to us of those cooperating. The results here are striking. In 
34 out of 38 cases, the sketches of those cooperating identified, wholly or 
largely, the traits and values mentioned by the cooperators, as existing in 
the persons whom they mentioned as major influences in their lives. Our 
studies here are too limited in number and, as yet, not developed sufficiently 
in method, to merit more than mention as an area for future investigation. 

In summary, each of these studies, however limited in number of 
cases and superficial in character, suggests that adults who analyze the 
outstanding influences in their earlier behavioral development emphasize 


4l 


a selected few persons whom the 
whom they developed strong em 
certain traits, values, habits, 
they more or less consciousl 
of aversion, develop opposin 
boy or girl reacts toward t 
or her experience, and ev 
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у contacted in those early years: toward 
otional attitudes; who came to personify 
occupations, and behavior patterns; and whom 
y sought to emulate or, in the case of feelings 
8 traits, etc. On the basis of these contacts, the 
he methods of child rearing that constitute his 
aluates other conditioning factors encountered. 


Summary 


e purposes. It is our hope 


t other students, especially of the sociology of child behavior, will test 
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TEN-YEAR-OLD BOYS IN TROUBLE 


WiLLIAM W. WATTENBERG 
Wayne State University 


This study is an effort to trace further the influence of developmental 
stage on delinquency. Although there may be no sharp division based on 
age, nevertheless, many writers on the subject state that concurrent with 
Pubescence most youngsters begin to show behavior patterns different from 
those of any earlier age. To this circumpubescent period has been given 
the name "preadolescence." 

_In their compilation of the rather small amount of research evidence on 
this period, Blair and Burton (1) agree with Redl (3) that, as compared 
with younger children, the preadolescents display more ambivalence toward 
their parents, more readiness to be resistant to adults, and a more intense 
devotion to peer groups. Looking at the matter from the opposite viewpoint, 
boys below the age of pubescent changes should show a greater dependence 
upon their parents, a greater docility toward adults, and weak ties to peer 
groups. 

According to the findings of the Harvard Growth Study (2), pubes- 
cence is rare among ten-year-old boys. Indeed, in their sample of 747 public 
school boys, none had completed his preadolescent growth spurt before 
11.5 years of age. This would indicate that very few would have entered 
that growth period at the age of ten. Therefore, a group composed of ten- 
year-old boys would be heavily saturated with “children” as opposed to 
"preadolescents" and “adolescents.” 

If one were to accept Redl’s formulation of the characteristics of pre- 
adolescents, a group of "children" boys would show less open ambivalence 
to their parents, because of less open rebellion, than would be true of older 
boys. They would also show a weaker set of ties to the peer group, which 
would loom less importantly in their lives. 

In a previous study by Wattenberg and Quiroz (6) it had been noted 
that among ten-year-olds who were contacted on complaint by the Youth 
Bureau of the Detroit Police Department few continued in patterns of 
delinquency. Of a total of 207 ten-year-olds with police records in 1948, 
a follow-up found only 43 had police contacts in 1950. This could be taken 
to indicate that their original offenses were of a nonprognostic, episodic 
nature rather than expressions of markedly deviant personality structures. 

On the assumption that a group of ten-year-olds would show more 
“childish” characteristics it seemed worth while to test the hypothesis that 
even among boys with police records ten-year-olds would differ from older 
lads in expressing less antagonism to parents and having less sturdy rela- 


tionships with their peers. 
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PROCEDURE 

As part of its procedure in dealing 
Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police D 
out a “history sheet,” recording a wide variety of information on each boy 
contacted on complaint. In a series of studies it had been found that this 
information had predictive value. 

The “history sheets” for the group of ten-year-olds used in the Watten- 
berg and Quiroz study (6) previously mentioned were obtained. The sheets 
for all older boys picked up by the police in that same year were used as 
a comparison, In all, there were 207 ten-year-olds and 3,663 older boys. For 
each item appearing on the history sheets, a tabulation was prepared and 
tested for statistical significance of differences by the chi square test. 


with boys charged with offenses, the 
cpartment requires its officers to fill 


Finpincs 
Of the 46 tabulations tested, the null hypothesis could be rejected at 
the .or level of confidence in 14; and at the .05 level of confidence in three 
more. The total number at the .o1 level was 14 umes chance expectation; at 
the .05 level 7-4 times. There is clearly a series of real differences between 
the ten-year-olds and all older boys. Table 1 sets forth these differences, 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TEN-YEAR-OLDS AND ALL OLDER BOYS 


INTERVIEWED ON COMPLAINT BY DETROIT POLICE, 1948 


Category in Which Level of 


Subject of Tabulation Ten-Year-Olds Were High Confidence 


Sw VAR à - “Small for age" 


f VRAC BE e pea 
Sexual development Preadolescent .... .01 
Favorite sport ....... Baseball Ot 
Attitude toward school Likes ....., or 
Attitude toward teacher .. Friendly on 
Attitude toward classmates .. Quarrels : 
Grades in school ...... кх + Average Er 
Paid employment .... Mane oe ny RON po 
Disposition of money .. For entertainment SG MESS ios et 
Place of employment .... Not employed 2... b 
Attitude toward neighbors . Spiteful |... А ve 
Size of home жее one MOSES анта enters Less than one-third s 
Racial composition of neighborhood .. Racially same 95 
PATENTS Їпрорде „ъа Le zs Regular, but low sw 102 
Marital status of parents . Home i tid gL ананна aia 
The family car ..... Boy calles т кэе sU .01 
Money from parents c not allowed to drive |. |_| TEM" 
iven on request or as allowance , ET 


It will be not 


| еа immediately that several of the sta 
differences are o 


f a nature that would bi 
in апу comparison of ten-year-olds with oth 


development, paid employment, place of em 
car. 
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_ Pointing to more basic life situations or personality attributes are such 
differences as the indications that the ten-year-olds are more dependent 
upon their parents for money, the evidences of relative poverty, and the 
pattern of attitudes toward school and adult neighbors. 

The attitudes toward school would appear to confirm the hypothesis 
Which this study was made to test. The ten-year-olds express favorable atti- 
tudes toward school and teachers. There is no way of knowing whether 
this expression represents a genuine attitude or is mere lip-service. However, 
more of them quarrel with classmates. Also tending to confirm the hypoth- 
esis is the fact that, although differences failed to reach statistically con- 
clusive levels, somewhat more ten-year-olds expressed liking for their homes 
and for both parents; fewer belonged to organized youth groups or to either 
gangs or other strong peer groups, 

The significance of the greater spitefulness against adult neighbors is 
not clear. It could be that neighborhood feuds were responsible for bringing 
the police into the picture for these boys. It is also possible that the adult 
neighbors were targets for hostility displaced from the yet hard-to-challenge 
parents or teachers. All this, however, is sheer speculation. The facts needed 
to give clear meaning are not available. 

The relative poverty of these boys as compared to older ones points to 
possible exposure to more examples of delinquency in older peer groups 
present in their neighborhoods. Generally speaking, in larger cities low 
income and overcrowded housing are found in areas where delinquency 
rates are high. 

An unanticipated finding was the one indicating that homes were more 
likely to be intact for the ten-year-olds. Linked to this on the basis of a pre- 
vious study (5) is the tendency for these boys to come from racially homo- 
gencous areas. It has been noted that residence in racially mixed neighbor- 
hoods predicted repeating among boys who got in trouble although not 
members of gangs and who come from tense homes. 


Discussion 


It is interesting to compare the results of this study with those of a 
Previous study (4) in which cleven-year-old boys in trouble with the police 
Were compared with all older boys in the same situation. The findings of 
both studies agree in finding the younger group more frequently falling in 
the following categories: ү” 2 


1. Small for age 

2. Preadolescent 

3. Likes school 

4. Friendly to teachers : 

5. No paid employment ie 

б. Spends money on entertainmen M ' i 
SNC А ae 
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7. High ratio of people to rooms in dwelling unit 

8. Home intact 

9. Money given by parents as allowance or on request 
10. Baseball as favorite sport 

11. 


Does not drive the family car. 


The ten-year-olds were different in that, as compared to older boys, they 
were more likely than elev 
age grades in school, display a spiteful attitude toward adult neighbors, 
live in racially homogeneous neighborhoods and come from homes where 
the parental income was regular but low. 

The eleven-year-olds, on the other hand, as compared with older boys 
were more likely to live in substandard dwellings, have working mothers, 
express hostile feelings against one or both Parents, belong to a gang, and 
have fewer quarrels with classmates. 

To the extent that these comparisons bear upon the hypothesis, they tend 
to support it. As compared to a group more highly saturated with “preado- 
lescents” as distinguished from “children,” fewer ten-year-olds expressed 
hostility to parents or gave evidence of strong peer group ties; fewer of 
them were in gangs and more guarreled with classmates. 


Summary 


A comparison was made of data relating to 207 ten. 
older boys interviewed on complaint by the Youth Bureau of the Detroit 
Police Department. As contrasted with comparisons of similar nature in- 
volving groups having more “preadolescents” this one indicated that fewer 
ten-year-olds expressed hostility to parents and had Strong peer group ties, 


-year-olds and 3,663 
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PATTERNS OF REINFORCEMENT AND RESISTANCE 
TO EXTINCTION IN YOUNG CHILDREN" 


Stoney W. Bijou 


University of Washington 


Intermittant reinforcement, varying patterns of reinforcement during 
training, has been the concern of many experimental studies with animals 
since the results are said to have bearing on significant theoretical issues 
in behavior theory (14). Aside from theoretical considerations, cumulated 
data indicate that within limits, types of training schedule is one of the 
conditions covarying with resistance to extinction, і.е., the number of re- 
sponses emitted during a period of nonreinforcement. More specifically, 
results have established, for the most part, that intermittent reinforcement 
(whether fixed or irregular in pattern) markedly increases resistance to 
extinction as compared to continuous reinforcement (2, 10, 11). Our inter- 
est, at this stage of laboratory research on child behavior, is to study this 
relationship in young children. 

In discussing this and related studies, it may be helpful to offer at the 
outset some clarification of the terms most frequently employed in investi- 
gations of this sort. Our definitions are similar to Skinner’s (17, 18). 

1. By continuous reinforcement we mean that in the experimentally 
defined situation a response has been reinforced on each occasion 
of its occurrence. 

By intermittent reinforcement we mean that a reinforced occurrence 
of a response has been preceded or succeeded on at least one occa- 
sion by an unreinforced occurrence of the response. No differenti- 
ation is made among the terms descriptive of this procedure; namely, 
intermittent reinforcement, partial reinforcement and periodic recon- 


m 


ditioning. 

3. By interval intermittent reinforcement we 
a reinforcement is controlled by tempora 
environment; and by ratio intermittent rein 
it is dependent on the subject's behavior. 

4. By fixed and variable patterns of intermittent reinforcement we 
refer to the relationship between the reinforced and nonrcinforced 
responses. Interval and ratio may, of course, be either fixed or vari- 


able in pattern. 


During the past ro years the 
mittent reinforcement with children, 
— 
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investigations. Five studies have approached the problem by keeping num- 
ber of training trials constant and varying number of reinforcements. Three 
of these experiments (3, 9, 12) had training patterns on variable ratios; 
two (6, 7) on fixed ratios. Although there were differences in the ages of 
the subjects, intelligence levels, types of reinforcers, number of trials and 
number of reinforcements, all but one (6) found that intermittent rein- 
forcement procedures more resistance to extinction. r 

The other study (15) treated the problem by holding the number of 
reinforcements constant and varying the number of trials. Using trinkets 
for rewards, Pumroy gave three reinforcers under each of four conditions 
of training according to percentage of trials reinforced: i.e. 3 trinkets for 
3 responses (100%); 3 trinkets for 6 responses (50°); 3 trinkets for 9 
responses (33 1/375); and 3 trinkets for 18 responses (16 2/3° ). The four 
schedules were given in a single session with order of presentation varied 
on a random basis. Furthermore, the schedules were interspersed with two- 
minute intervals of nonreinforcement to obtain measures of resistance to 
extinction. Under these conditions, number of responses during extinction 
increased with percentage of reinforcement, and the 100% schedule showed 
more resistance to extinction than the 16 2/3 ° 


4 schedule. 


PROBLEM 


Our objective was to study further intermittent. reinforcement with 
reinforcements held constant using a larger number of reinforcers and ob- 
serving behavior under two types of schedules given to subjects in equated 
groups. 

The specific problem may be stated as a question: For a given number 
of reinforcements, is there a difference in the extinctive behavior of two 
groups of preschool children when the training of one group is on a con- 
tinuous reinforcement pattern, and the training of the other g 


Toup is on a 
variable intermittent schedule with reinforcement following 20 per cent of 
the responses? 


Information bearing on this question was derived from two experiments, 
Experiment I was a preliminary investigation. 


| ЕхрЕКІМЕМТ | 
Subjects 


Eighteen preschool children from the Nursery School of the Institute 
of Child Development, University of Washington, served as subjects. The 
school is conducted on a three-hour day, five-days-a-week basis. There were 
8 boys and то girls ranging in age from 39 to 60 months. They came from 
families with fathers classifiable in the upper three occupational group 
according to the Minnesota Scale for Occupational Rating (8 19) The 
percentages are as follows: 1, Professional, 6 ы mud 


5 5.6; Il, Semiprofessi al 
5.6; rofessiona 
managerial, 18.7; IIT, Clerical, skilled trades and retail те ав 15 = 
ЕД ЕЕ 
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Socioeconomic status of the children's families was also estimated by 
the Barr Scale Rating of Occupational Status (19). The mean rating for 
fathers’ occupations was 15.17, which is 6.29 scale points above the mean 
for adult males in the general population. 

Although not all the subjects had been given intelligence tests, 
mean 1Q of the group was estimated from Stanford-Binet scores of chil- 
dren attending the nursery school during the past three years. On this basis 
the mean IQ of the subjects is estimated to be about 116. 


the 


Apparatus 
The situation designed to produce and record the essential behavior has 


been described in detail (1). Salient features of the apparatus consist of: 
(a) a response arrangement in the form of a wooden box with two holes, 
ll rubber ball to the 


one above the other—the lower one to present a sma 
child and the upper one to receive it in making a response; (b) a device for 
delaying the return of the ball; (c) а motor-driven machine to dispense 
plastic trinkets?; (d) a clear plastic box for catching the trinkets; and (е) 
an ink-writing marker for recording responses and reinforcements. 


Procedure 

The 18 children were divided into two groups matched fo 
rience in experimental situations. The mean age for Group 
reinforcement training) was 49.4 months, 
(those to have 20 per cent intermittent 


r age and 


previous expe 
Ay (those to receive continuous 
while the mean age for Group Bi 
reinforcement training) was 48.4 months. 

Prior to participating in the experiment, each child was “prepared” in 
a standardized manner. First, the experimenter, а young woman wearing 
an attractively colored smock, makes herself known to the children by 
at play in the school yards and rooms. After а few days 
the children begin to regard her as a member of the teaching staff. Second, 
when a child is selected to serve as subject, the "teacher" invites him to come 
and "play with some toys. On entering the laboratory, she suggests that 
he sit in front of a table upon which are à plastic dog and small tin dog 
house, The experimenter then demonstrates how the toy works. She puts 
the dog in the house and shows that tapping on the table will cause the 
dog to shoot out. She demonstrates also that the dog pops out when called 
loudly by his name, “Sparky.” The child is then encouraged "to make the 
dog come out." Once he takes charge of the toy, play i5 permitted until he 
has made the dog come out at least four times. A delay of 15 seconds be- 
tween insertion and pop erion for termination. Third, immedi- 


„out is the crit 
ately after the termination of warm-up activity, the experimenter invites him 
to come to another table upon which the apparatus stands. When he is set- 
tled in the chair before the apparatus, 


watching them 


a plywood screen is raised and the ex- 


2 Trinkets were purchased from the Viking Company, 530 Golden Gate Avenue, San 


Franci posa 
rancisco 2, California. 
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EXP. i 
EXTINCTION 
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Ficure 1—Mean cumulative responses during the three- 


and-a-half minute ex. 
tinction period for the two groups in Experiment I. 


perimenter proceeds with the instructions. She shows 
and says: “You can get some of these to keep, 
hands the child the ball and says: "When you put the ball in there (point- 
ing to the upper opening) some of these toys will come down here (point- 
ing to the covered plastic box). The ball will come out here again. You 

p hole as many times as you like, We Will leave 


are finished, and 


Comments and questions directed to the exper; nter are reacted to in 
a pleasant nondirective fashion, e.g, “ 


i айы, En 
"You think no more will come out." When the "ol Ды eid 
receiving box is opened, the child And he is 
returned to his group. 1 
А; were given six tri 
immediately by a period of three. 
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EXP. 2 
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Ficure 2—Mean cumulative responses during the three-and-a-half minute ex- 
tinction period for the two groups in Experiment II. 


on trials 1, 6, 13, 17, 23, and 30. The apparatus was adjusted so that (a) 
the minimum time between responses during training and extinction was 
3.3 seconds, and (b) each response during training, whether reinforced 
or not, was followed by a one-second motor hum from the trinket dispenser. 
Results 

Results, in terms of the 1 


and-a-half minute extinction period, ar ; M» 
number of response for the 20 per cent group 15 22.0; the mean for the 


100 per cent group js 15.3. The difference of 6.7 responses is statistically 
significant between the 5 and то per cent levels of confidence. 


number of responses emitted during the three- 
e shown in Figure 1. The mean 


Experiment П 


Subjects А 

In this experiment, the subjects were 27 preschool children, 13 boys and 
8 girls, from the Nursery School of the Institute of Child Development, 
none of whom had participated in Experiment I. They ranged in age from 
32 to 55 months and like the children in the previous groups, had fathers 
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in the upper categories of occupations. Also, it is highly probable that the 
mean IQ of this group was about the same—116, 


A pparatus 


The apparatus was the one used in Experiment I, with one significant 
alteration. The trinket dispenser motor sound was accentuated by a buzzer. 
Duration of the buzzer sound was exactly the same as the motor hum in 
Experiment I. 


Procedure 


The 21 children were divided into two groups. Group A, (continuous 
reinforcement training) consisted of 9 boys and 4 girls having a mean age 
of 44.1 months. Group Be (intermittent reinforcement training) had 4 
boys and 4 girls with a mean age of 45.6 months. All had had a limited 
and equivalent amount of experience in Previous experimental situations. 

The preparation procedure was identical to that in Experiment I. Train- 
ing and extinction procedures were similar, except that five rather than six 
trinkets were used as rewards. Children in Group А» received five consecu- 
tive trinket reinforcements while those in Group B» received five distrib- 
uted over 25 responses in the following pattern: 1, 6, 13, 17, and 25. The 
buzzer sound followed each response during training whether reinforced 
or not. 

Results 


Analyses of the data show that Group В» gave more responses than 
Group A» during extinction. Figure 2 shows these results in graphic form, 
Mean number of responses for Group B» is 26.2 and for Group Аз is 13.0, 


The difference of 13.2 is statistically reliable at the 1.5 per cent level of 
confidence. 


Discussion 


Findings from both studies indicate that un 


der the experimental con- 
ditions described, for 


is reliable at a higher level of confidence than that in 
that the increased distinctiveness 


stronger conditioned reinforcer, 
Our results are consi 
human subjects in which 


reversed relationship. One aspect 
lysis is the consequences of dis- 


"a ka 1 
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persing, in a single session, blocks of intermittent reinforcement with short 
periods of extinction. It would seem that large blocks of training might 
Produce different results than short blocks, and that intervals between 
training blocks might be more influential in the earlier versus the later 
phases of training. 

The present study provides information that should make it profitable 
to go on to investigate with groups of children intermittent schedules and 
their interrelationships. Investigators working with animals have offered 
some provocative leads. Their suggestions include an analysis of the defi- 
nition of the response unit (13), the properties of the nonreinforced trials 
during training (5. 6), and the role of emotional behavior generated by 
the nonreinforced trials (2, 18). There is a great deal of potential material 
here for an experimental analysis of child behavior and development. 

Even when information on intermittent reinforcement was based pri- 
marily on infrahuman subjects, writers could see possible applications to 
child growth and behavior. Thus Keller and Schoenfeld say: 

With the facts of P-R [periodic reconditioning] in hand, you should be 
able to make some critical deductions about educational procedure which 
strive to control behavior. You should, for example, see how one would 
go about teaching a child to be persistent in the face of failure. One would 
make sure, in training for skill, for confidence at work, or for willingness 
to persist in social activities, that the child is guaranteed some measure of 
success and approval regularly at first, but later only occasionally, so that 
he will not give up in the face of setbacks (11, p. 101). 


Perhaps the time is not too long before generalizations about the effects 
of adult-child interactions may be derived from laboratory studies with 


children. 
SUMMARY 


The problem for investigation is whether variable ratio intermittent 
reinforcement training results in more resistance to extinction than contin- 
uous reinforcement training when the number of reinforcements is held 
constant. Two experiments involving operant or instrumental conditioning 
techniques were performed with 39 preschool children. Six reinforcements 
(plastic trinkets) were used in the first experiment, five in the second. 
Intermittent training patterns consisting of reinforcements on 20 per cent of 
the responses were employed in both investigations. Results are in agree- 
ment with those from studies using subhuman subjects in that the inter- 
mittent reinforcement showed more resistance to extinction than the con- 
tinuous reinforcement. The findings are discussed in relation to other 


investigations with children. 
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ORGANISMIC GROWTH: SOME RELATIONSHIPS 
WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL AMONG CYCLES OF 
GROWTH IN PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Frep T. TYLER 
University of California 


Interrelatedness among growth processes is considered by many psychol- 
ogists and educators to be characteristic of intra-individual human growth. 
As yet, however, few studies of intra-individual interrelationships have 
been reported, and these have usually been based upon graphical analyses. 
Honzik and Jones (4) employed this procedure in their study of physical 
and mental growth during the preschool years. Again, Stolz and Stolz (8) 
used primarily graphical methods in presenting the results of their investi- 
gations on the synchronous nature of growth in physical characteristics. 

The possibility of using other procedures for the study of longitudinal 
growth data was discussed by Jones (2, p. 660), who pointed out that data 
from time series “have not yet been employed in a systematic analysis of 
the concept of organismic unity.” Correlations have been used rather in- 
frequently in studies of intra-individual growth, although we believe that 
suitable techniques are available. In the P-technique (3), for example, paired 
scores for intra-individual coefficients of correlation might be measures of 
weight! and strength of grip of the right hand of an individual at a series 
of ages during adolescence, as in Table 1. [The data are for Case 50 in the 
California Adolescent Study (5).] The measures for each characteristic 
are sampled over a number of ages (column 1) for an individual, 

There is, however, a major difficulty connected with using measures of 
status, as in Table 1, for intra-individual correlational analysis. 

Each series of measures will have a high rank-order correlation with 
the chronological ages at which the measures were determined, so that the 
intercorrelations for the measures themselves must necessarily be large. 
(For Table 1, the correlations (rho) between CA and weight, and CA 
and strength, are about .98.) Correlational analysis is clearly not appropriate 
for studying this type of longitudinal data. | 

A more promising line of inquiry might be with reference to the rela- 
tionship among the rates of change of measures of physical characteristics. 
The annual rates of change in metric units for two physical characteristics, 


1The techniques of measurement for the subjects of this report are described by 
Stolz and Stolz (8), who also report on the reliabilities of the measures. 
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TABLE І 


STATUS MEASURES OF WEIGHT AND STRENGTH OF RIGHT 
GRIP PAIRED BY CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


(Case 50) 
CA WT (gm.) RG (kg.) 

ХОР as Spr reet v Mos Gi: oon UR ali CAS Ka ж 359 23 
MG) anra VINCLIS eov ceo 361 26 
TONO! xx aes do xe Tur VERS UH xus Du 370 27 
386 28 

| 415 17 

422 31 

470 31 

462 35 

487 35 

548 42 

596 51 

620 52 

638 53 

633 59 

677 61 


weight and right grip, are listed on the left side of Table 2 (Case 50). These 
are computed by dividing the difference between successive measures by 
the interval of time in which the change occurred (9). Spearman's rank. 
order correlation between the two series of measures is — 15. In this in- 


stance, the obvious conclusion would seem to be that there is no significant 
relationship between the rates of chan 


ge in weight and right grip during 
the adolescent years. There may, however, be a relation of a sequential 
nature, or related cycles of growth. 


Time Series Involving Cycles 

Economists have long recognized that cycles in one phenomenon may 

accompany cycles in some other. Thus, increases, or decreases, in the Index 
of Industrial Stocks m: 


ay precede, coincide with, or follow similar changes 
in the Index of General Business Activity, 


In one example, presented by 
Mills (7, p. 390), the coefficient of correlation between the values of these 
d to be .55; however, the value 
ased to .76 when the Index of 


two indexes at concurrent times was foun 
of the coefficient of correlation was incre 


Industrial Stocks at a given time was paired with the Index of General 
Business Activity that prevailed four months later. 


Cattell (3, p. 363) has used the phrase "time analyzed P-technique" 
to refer to the use of P-technique correlational and factorial analysis involy- 
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TABLE 2 


MEASURES OF RATE PAIRED BY CA AT WHICH STATUS MEASURES WERE 
OBTAINED AND BY STAGGERING SO AS TO PAIR THE 
MAXIMUM RATES OF CHANGE* 


(Case 50) 
Painin av GA Pairep АТ РЕАК RATE or CHANGE 
CA wr RG "i són i 7 
Rate of Change Rate of Change Rate of Change 

E 3 5 £16.42 3 PRO) se 3 
- 23 3 12.0 . 23 та 6 ius & 
нн * 2 FTD а. 27 їз. =@ 
wi 5E oam Bas. SÊ 13.6 . 8 
a t4 8 i26 aa 14 TARE ves o 
Br 96 o ЖИ xaxa 96 TAG! азая 8 
A S316 8 14.6 .... —16 XS d о 
me 50 9 ISgd + 50 1545 s. 14 
15.6 122* r4 15.6 .... 122 16.1 ...- 18 
ү 96 18 WT x 96 16.6 ... 2 
E 48 a 16 алал ҸӰ ўан Ë 
xn 36 à 171 36 1916 us ra 
bw. Tp 12 1536 ох 419 X8 avs 4 
18.4 88 x 
sii In the growth cycles, the age of maximum rate of change in wens s giro 
lon in strength of grip it is 16.1 years. The former mu den. e Vbi die 
forme Y 16.1 — 15.6, or .5 years. It might also be said that the la 

ner by .5 years; 


ы ы О, "T^ 
i Staggered or lead and lag correlations. He suggested that Factor. 


"ons could thus be carried out with correlations based on different amounts 
à lead and lag to see which give the clearest factor structure and the 
highest loadings. . . | This will probably prove to be one of the most power- 
ЧЇ means of exploring causal relations when using factor analysis aided 
^ HA employing a time signature" (3, рр. 363-364). — 
lysical growth is known to occur in cycles. It is also known that і 

peak rates of growth in various physical characteristics do not necessarily 
йг the same point in time (8). Jones (6) has shown that the puberal 
idt in Strength tends to occur later than in weight. This is illustrated 
Y Case 50 in Table 2, and the peak rate of growth is also later in strength.” 

We plot these increments on a base line which adjusts for maximum 
н age, the result is shown in Figure 1. Here we note an apparent 


2 
F | " 
in ly semi-annual fluctuations within a cycle in the early part of e ig eei 
Pi Ld. n illustrate the condition reported by Jones (6) that rates of growth in i cs 
Sprin ; cristics Vary with the season. Growth in strength is generally greater in 
ч ч ason. 
8, but in Weight it is generally greater in the fall months. 
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Grip Strength 
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Ficure 1—Growth increments in weight ge ий for 
base line which adjusts for maximum gro age. 


Case 50 plotted on a 


rsen Бекен The weight and strength increments, The effect of the six- 

hs adjustment (shifting back the Strength increments to allow for the 
oF ee h yc in peak rates of growth) is to change correlation of 
араак — -15 to .55 (significant at the .o5 level). 

From this one case, and from only two v 
numerical value of a coefficient of соггејайо! 
gering one series of measures so 
growth. In the illustration, 
measures of maximum rates 
ways of matching scores, 
at the end of the adolesce 


ariables, it appears that the 
n may be changed by stag- 
as to consider the time-lag in cyclical 
the pairing of scores was altered by placing the 
of change in juxtaposition. There may be other 
for instance, by pairing measures at the onset or 
nt spurt in growth in various characteristics, 


Correlational Matrices from Original and Staggered Series 
Since it has been shown that a coefficient of correlation between me 
ures of rate of change in physical characteristics can be modified by 
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TABLE 3 
THE NUMBER OF VARIABLES CORRELATED AFTER STAGGERING THE 
MEASURES OF RATE OF GROWTH, AND SOME EFFECTS 
OF THE STAGGERING 


2 Case т ж 3 я 5. 6E ELA 9 
8 2 10 17 I .28 36 
7 4 11 34 12 II 3 зі 28 
7 3 10 24 12 4 б? 299 39 
7 4 II 34 10 7 3 a8 26 
7 4 11 34 I 18 2 46 29 


maturity adjustment in the pairing of the scores, it may be of interest to 
determine how often and how extensively such changes occur, and to 
compare factorial patterns obtained from matrices based upon different 
pairings of measures, such as pairing by chronological age and by peak 
rate of growth. 

Some answers to such questions were sought from correlational and 
factorial analyses of the measures for each of five cases in the California 
Adolescent Study.? Information about each of these subjects is summarized 


in Table 3, the columns (1 to 9) containing the following data: 


Column 1. The number of characteristics! for which the peak rates of 
growth occurred at the same chronological age. 

Column 2. The number of characteristics for which the maximum growth 
rates were placed in juxtaposition without the loss of too many meas- 


ures, 
Column 3. The number of characteristics available for correlation and 


factorial analysis. 
Column 4. The number of coefficients of corre 


variables. x ; 
Column 5. The number of coefficients of correlation involving the ad- 


justed variables that were increased by at least .20 as a result of the 


lation involving adjusted 


adjustment. e ў Mis 
Column 6. The number of coefficients of correlation involving adjuste 
ast .20 as a result of the adjustment. 


variables that were decreased by at le: 1 Ч 
Column 7. The number of coefficients of correlation among nonadjusted 
variables that were changed by at least .20 as a result of the adjustment. 


Column 8. The median value of the rhos prior to adjusting the measures. 
Column 9. The median value of the ros after the adjustment. 


3 Several conditions, not all of which were met for a large number of subjects in the 
Adolescent Growth Study, would be desirable for a more complete analysis of this 
Problem: (1) more frequent measurement, possibly every three months; (2) equal inter- 
vals between measurements—our intervals varied by up to .т year from a half-year 
interval in 15 per cent of the measures; inequality of intervals may affect the data when 
rates of change are adjusted to take into account lead and lag in maximum rates of 
growth; (3) comparisons of the results of these analyses with other measures of devel- 


opment, such as rates of maturing. 
4 The characteristics studied are listed at the bottom of Table 5. 
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From a consideration of the contents of Table 3 it is seen that: 


1. For each subject the number of characteristics with maximum 
growth rates at the same chronological age is either seven or eight. 

2. It was possible to adjust the measures for two, or three, or four of 
the other variables so that for each case a matrix of either то or тї variables 
could be obtained for which the measures were paired for the rates of max- 
imum growth (column 3). 

3. From one-half to two-thirds of the coefficients involv 
variables were modified by at least .20 
ums 4, 5, and 6). 


ing the adjusted 
as a result of the adjustment (col- 


4. In some subjects, the adjustment resulted in more increases than de- 
creases in the values of rho (Case 190); in other subjects the reverse was 
found (Case 244) (columns 5 and 6), 


5. Few of the correlations involving the unadjusted variables were 
changed by as much as .20 points as a result of the adjustment (column 7). 
6. The median value of all coefficients in each matrix increased in some 
cases and decreased in others by amounts varying from .03 to .17 (columns 


8 and 9). 


7. It appears that staggering rates of growth for physical characteristics 
so as to pair measures for maximum rates of growth does produce some 
changes in the values of the coefficients of c 


orrelation, and that the fre- 
quency and extent of the changes v 


ary from one individual to another, 
Significant Rhos 


It has been shown that varying numbers of rhos were changed by at 
least .20. The numbers and percentages of rhos significant at the .o5 level 
in cach type of matrix are shown in Table 4. 

The percentages of the rhos that were signific 


ant at the .05 level vary 
somewhat from one type of matrix to the 


other within a given subject. If 


TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF RHOS SIGNIFICANT AT THE 05 LEVEL 


Number and Percentage of Rhos Signifi- 
cant at the .05 level 


: Staj d 
Total Number Paired by CA Мше 
Case of Rh Ji 
hos Number % Number % 


45 6 13 8 18 

55 10 18 12 22 

45 7 16 6 13 

n 55 11 20 8 14 
BH SEE Me sae ds 55 19 34 II 20 
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We are willing to assume independence in our tests of significance for each 
individual, we may determine whether the number of rhos significant at 
the .05 level is greater than we can expect by chance (т). Eight of the 
Critical ratios were in excess of 1.96, and the other two were each 1.75. We 
may conclude that the number of significant ros is in excess of what might 
be expected by chance. Nevertheless, a large percentage of the rhos are not 
Significant even at this level. 


Factor Loadin gs 

Evidence concerning the principle of unity of growth may be found 
from the values of the first common-factor loadings computed from the 
correlational matrix for cach individual. Large values would imply a high 
degree of unity of growth in the physical characteristics studied. 

The first-factor loadings from each matrix for each subject were ob- 
tained, first from the original and then from the staggered data. Unity 
was entered in the diagonal cells in order to maximize the values of the 
loadings. The results are shown in Table 5. 

Factor loadings from original and staggered data showed similarity 
in some cases and dissimilarity in others. For instance, for one variable 
(in Case 190), the loadings were .77 in both matrices; in Case 52, the 


TABLE 5 


FACTOR LOADINGS FOR ORIGINAL AND FOR STAGGERED DATA 


Case 50 Case 52 Case 190 Case 234 Case 244 

Variablet o* $* Ө S8 © s o $ о S 

MEE. a eine ideis eese 6 19 93 .83 ан wa 83 .63 85 .49 
BRE sss PENAS GO we 467 .57 27 47 66 .77 468 .75 
[cR 46 .55 65 .66 57 +69 JI 4 .55 .68 
BN гьан 49 .7 64 .38 63 .83 зо .64 61 .46 
BL SORDATS ANEAN 64 .69 52 .56 45 77 Ea. ж "EP 
CD ааваа овая 33 35 30 .59 66 .бї 39 .30 5 .84 
© oM EN (62.54 ааз 93 34 51 от о .68 .26 
2o eae 44 +56 80 .69 63 .77 56 .44 80 .69 
Lo BERTA дид von shel ences $e m 76 64 428 .47 80 .59 73 50 
до ЖКО ККК dics 69 .81 47 57 iso ws 62 .50 75 бї 
RS ламан гаа ogi 268, HOR Bi 27 57 47 52 49 75 
c So CER 64 .53 "E 65 .70 51 3 462 .59 
Percentage Variance ... 35 43 40 37 39 46 35 34 51 40 


^ 8 е Я 
O—original series; S—staggered scries. 
DES Mon ihre ——height; — length; BA—bi- 
t The abbrevia : WT—weight; HT—height; SL—stem | ; 
acromial Pid. BI belles width; CD—chest depth; CC—chest circumference; AC 
—arm cirmumference; TC—thigh circumference; LC—leg circumference; RG—right 
ETP: LG—left grip. 
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loadings for one characteristic changed from .22 to -73- The percentage of 
the variance accounted for by the factors increased in some cases and de- 
creased in others as a result of staggering the measures. The percentages 
for original and for staggered data, respectively, are for Case 50: 35 and 43; 
Case 52: 40 and 37; Case 190: 39 and 46; Case 234: 35 and 34; and Case 
244: 51 and 4o. There are, then, individual differences in the effects of 
staggering the data upon the resulting factor loadings, unless these differ- 
ences can be shown to be due to chance. The rhos between the two sets of 
first-factor loadings were бо, .48, .14, .56, and .28 for Cases 50, 52, 190, 
234, and 244, respectively. The similarity between first-factor patterns from 
original and staggered data varies from one individu: 


al to another, and, 
generally, there is considerable modification in the p 


atterns, 


+ 
SuMMary 


It has been shown by Stolz and Stolz (8) that for 
peak rates of growth in different physical characteristics may or may not 
occur at the same chronological age during adolescence. They employed the 
term “asynchronous” to describe the situations in which the maximum 
rates of growth do not occur at the same chronological age. 

It occurred to the writer that the presence of cyclical asynchronous 


growth in physical characteristics might obscure the presence of similarities 
in the patterns of grow 


any individual the 


th within the individual when the measure of simi- 
larity is a coefficient of correlation of the P-type. If the fact of asynchronous 
growth were controlled by using “staggered or lead and lag correlations” 
(3) it might be that the index of the relationship among measures of rates 
of change would be increased, and that the existence of unity in the growth 
Patterns would be more apparent than if the correlations (P-technique) 


age 
ctor loadings for each 
ere computed, with unity 
€s was adjusted by placing 
each characteristic, leaving 


anged. Again, the first-factor loadings 
were determined. 


The effects of using staggered or lead-and-la 
gated by comparing the values of the two sets 
loadings. From 50 to 7o per cent of the rhos inv 
ures were either increased or 
the extent of the chan 


g correlations we 
of rhos and o 


olving the st 
decreased by as much as 
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of increases and decreases. The percentages of the rhos for each boy that 
Were significant among the original coefficients and in the lead-and-lag 
correlations varied from 13 to 34, with the majority being less than 20 per 
cent. Such evidence does not favor a hypothesis of unity of intra-individual 
growth when unity is defined by coefficients of correlation between rates of 
physical growth during adolescence. 

The values of the first-factor loadings from the two sets of matrices 
Were markedly similar in some instances, and quite different in others. 
lhe rank-order coefficients of correlation between the patterns varied from 
-14 for one boy to .60 for another. 

The percentages of the variances accounted for by the first factor were 
35> 40, 39, 35 and 51 for the original matrices and 43, 37, 46, 34, and 40 
from the matrices involving the staggered correlations. In neither procedure 
does the first factor appear to imply a high degree of unity of growth 


within the individual. 
It may be concluded that in addition to individual differences in physical 


growth, marked intra-individual differences occur. These latter cannot be 
attributed solely to the effects of differences in the timing of cyclical growth 
in physical characteristics. 
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The importance of parental attitudes in the development of personal and 
social behavior is one of the basic tenets in the fields of child development 
and parent education. In the clinician's therapy room this relationship seems 
obvious. In the classroom a teacher may often be sure the reason “Johnny 
can’t is because of parental attitudes. But can the generalizations 
from the clinician or from the teacher or, for that matter, from studies of 
atypical samples of families and children in general be valid guides for 


assessing the behavior of children? 


Tue PROBLEM 


Tn this study an attempt was made to measure the relationship between 
Parental acceptance and personal and social adjustment characteristics of 
children for a carefully-controlled sample of 256 parents and their children. 
This problem is suggested by several considerations. Present research find- 
ings indicate certain home and family influences are related to various atti- 
tudinal and behavioral characteristics of children, but few of the "s 
have been concerned with parental acceptance per se (24, 25). n = 
Studies have been concerned with various categories of “problem chi ie ^ 
Or preschool children; few studies have been based on any contro! 
Samples of children in families (15 2, 4 5 13 Th 15 16, 18, 22, 23). 
1 addition, some writers have implied that there is a relationship between 
the degree to which a child is accepted by his parents or other significant 
Persons and his рена and social characteristics although empirical evi- 
dence has not been cited (20). Therefore, a statistical investigation of the 
ee 
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relationship between parental acceptance of children and the personal and 
social adjustment characteristics of the children for a fairly large sample 
of “typical” families seemed timely, 


MEASURING Instruments 


The Porter Parental Acceptance Scale, apparently unique and the first 
of its kind, was used to measure the degree to which parents may be said 
to accept their children. An operational definition of parental acceptance 
of children and the development of a scale to measure this variable have 
been reported by Porter (17), together with data on its reliability and valid- 
ity. Reliability coefficients for the samples used in the present study have 
been reported (12) and it is possible to offer further indirect evidence for 
the validity of the items comprising the acceptance scale. 

Porter reports that the items of the scale were derived from an opera- 
tional definition of parental acceptance, and a conceptual scheme was used to 
guide the construction of the responses. High agreement was found among 
the judges’ rankings of responses (17). 

In this study, an item analysis was made in ап effort to estimate the 
degree of internal consistency of the Porter scale. The group comprising 
the highest quartile in total test scores was compared with the group com- 
prising the lowest quartile, with respect to their mean scores on each item. 
The difference between means was tested for significance to determine 
whether the item had discriminated effectively between high and low scor- 
ing groups. Only one item failed to show a significant ¢ value for the item 
analysis of fathers’ responses. For the other 39 items, ¢ values ranged from 
2.26 to 8.00; for 33 of the items the ¢ values Were greater than 3-46, the 
value needed for a probability level of .oor (N= 64 in each quartile). 
Only one of the items failed to discriminate between high апа] scoring 
mothers. The ¢ values of the remaining items varied between 2,61 and 
9.30 for the mothers. Thirty-five of the items had ¢ values in tad of 3.46. 
Tt is quite clear that the items discriminated consistently between high and 
low scorers, justifying the assumption of a high degree of item validity 
when the total test score is the criterion. 

Several methodological and theoretical considerations limited the selec- 
tion of personality tests which might have been used to measure personal 
and social adjustment characteristics of the children. The sample design and 
contemplated field procedures for the study made it impossible to consider 
using any of the projective devices such as the CAT, TAT or Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Test. Since only fifth grade children were going to be 
used as Subjects, many of the personality tests including the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, the Personal Audit, 
the Mooney Problem Check List or the Thurstone Temperament Schedule 


could not be used, since all of these inventories begin with the seventh or 
ninth grade level, 
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A review of several test bibliographies showed that two instruments 
could be considered adequate for measuring personal and social adjustment 
characteristics of fifth grade children. These were the California Test of 
Personality (26) and the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment (19). 
The California test has been widely used. There is considerable reliability 
and validity data available for it; yet there are some important criticisms 
of this test (7, pp. 60-62; 8, pp. 55-59)- Although the Rogers test is older 
than the California, it was examined for possible use. Adequate reliability 
and validity data were available. It also appeared to possess several ad- 
vantages over the California test for the purposes of this study. Children's 
responses to the California test are limited to a “Yes” or "No" choice. The 
indirect testing techniques used in the Rogers test permit the child to ex- 
press a wide range of responses: The child can compare his present self 
with his ideal self and among other things, compare himself with his peer 
Broup. Even though the Rogers test was developed several decades ago, 
the nature of the responses obtained from it fit very well with current 
phenomenological personality theory. Since the theoretical basis of this 
study, as described by Hawkes (11), rests upon а phenomenological basis, 
the Rogers test seemed to be the more appropriate test for the purposes of 
this investigation. In addition to the statistical support which might be 
cited for support of the use of the Rogers test, it should be pointed out 
that the test is very well disguised and has received favorable ор 
from clinicians who have used it [see Louttit, in Buros (7, р. 41)]- Wid 
these considerations in mind, the Rogers test was adopted for use in this 
study, 

The decision to adopt the Rogers test also Jed to the definition of Ше 
types of children's adjustment characteristics that were studied. Since the 


ae с рй 
gers test is an older test, a brief description of the test and its eR 
and a total score can 5€ 


and validity characteristics is given. Four scores 

derived (9) The frat of ihe inge scores Rogers called the RA 
inferiority score which indicated roughly the extent to which í a t n 
himself to be physically or mentally inadequate —duller, weaker, Ses 
looking, less capable than his peers. The second score is socia malady 3 
ment, the extent to which he is unhappy in his group contacts, poor 3 


making fri i ills. The family relations score indicates 
riends ] skills. The i EIE 
“ бє pag qv ee n his relations with his parents 


e: degree of his conflict and maladjustment in hi: А "ec and 
and siblings, such as jealousies, antagonisms, feelings of being rejecte B 
9verdependence, The fourth score, the daydreaming score is dug to 
indicate the extent to which the child indulges in fantasies and unrealistic 
thinking. Rogers considered the total score as an indication of the serious- 
ness of the child's maladjustment. te of 43 children 
Reliabilities of the test scores, determined for a sample © e ; 
Y а retest given after an interval of one month, ranged from .65 d 4 i 
© reliability coefficient for the total score was -72 In the presentei » 
51 children were retested after a one-week interval. Reliability coefficients 
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for the four scores varied from .67 to 77 and the reliability of the total 
score was .71. 

Rogers used three methods to estimate the validity of the test scores. 
Comparisons were made between the Personality ratings given the children 
by clinicians who knew them well and the children’s test scores. These 

agreement among 
the clinicians’ rating was of similar magnitude. Rogers concluded that the 
test gave scores which Were as valid as ratings made by clinicians who knew 
the children. An individual study of children making the highest and lowest 
Scores on the test and the agreement between identification of “problem 
children selected by means of test Scores and by teachers’ ratings were 
other methods used to estimate the validity of the test. In summarizing the 
results of the validity checks for the adjustment test, Rogers states, “The 
fact that the results are fairly consistent throughout Points to the conclusion 
that the test does roughly measure children’s attitudes. The test scores were 
found to be a crude but reasonably accurate yardstick for measuring un- 
happiness and maladjustment in the youngsters studied” (19, p. 80). 


THe Samper 


To facilitate sampling procedures and to gain some control over the 
Measurement of the variables, the ages of the children were held constant 
by using the fifth grade level as the criterion for selecting children. Accep- 
tance measurements of the parents were also controlled to the extent that 
cach parent was asked to respond to the acceptance scale on the basis of 
his attitudes and behavior toward his fifth grade child. Using children of 
only one grade level also permitted development of a sample design by 
which suitable families were selected by means of identifying the children 
of those families. 

It also seemed essential to control several characteristics of the families. 
Two criteria, that both natural parents of the child must be living together 
with the child and that the family must Consist of at least two children, 
Were established. For methodological reasons, the selection of families was 
limited to rural areas and small towns (2500 to 10,000 population by the 
1950 census). Four states, Iowa, Ohio, Kansas and Wisconsin, were the 
Primary areas of sample selection. 

Since the most practical manner of selecting a sample of 
this universe appeared to lie in first selecting the саге 
classes in school, all school districts having fifth grade classes Were defined 
as ia bg к S cach state? Among the Several possible 
sampling plans whic might have been used to draw samples of fifth grade 


classes in each of the four states : 
indom design see 
seemed most 


families from 
n from fifth grade 


> а stratified га 


а, 


5 than 20 Pupils іп the fif 
th 
at least that number of саге on 
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appropriate.” With such a sample it is always desirable to “scatter” the 
sample points as much as possible, subject to time and cost limitations, and 
to keep the number of families at each sample point small. No precise 
calculations were made on the size of the sample at any point or on the 
number of sample points per state, but after consideration of time and 
cost estimates of the field work it was decided to have eight sample points 
per state with eight families selected at cach of the sample points. Thus, 
the state samples consisted of 64 families and the total sample included 
256 families. 

The eight sample points for each state sample were chosen from two 
population strata: (1) towns in the 2500 to 10,000 population range* and 
(2) rural areas. A proportional allocation was made between these two 
Strata for the eight sample points in cach state based on the total popula- 
tions of the strata to the population of the state. For the Iowa sample, for 
example, two urban and six rural sampling points were required. 

The two urban points were selected by a probability method based on 
the sizes of the populations of all the cities in lowa in this stratum to the 
total population of the stratum. Each city within the defined range of 
Population was listed by its 1950 census population, A cumulative popula- 
tion table was constructed based on these populations. Two numbers were 
then drawn at random (two cities Were to be selected) between the lower 
limit (0000) and the upper limit (312,658) of the cumulative population 
distribution. If the number chosen was in the range of a given city's 
contribution to the size of the stratum that city was selected. 


In the second stage of sampling for the urban stratum, the class of 
fifth grade children to be tested was selected within each of the primary 
1 with only one 


Sampling points. If there were only one elementary schoo 
fifth grade class, the entire section was used. If there were two or more 
Sections of fifth grade children, onc section was chosen by the same probabil- 
tty method used in selecting the cities. 

Sampling for the fifth grade classes in the rura 
of several sampling units. Counties were first selected on nhs 
total population by the probability proportional to size method described for 
the selection of the cities. Within each of the selected counties, a school or 
Combination of schools was chosen by the same method. And finally, in only 
a few rural sample points it was necessary to select one class of fifth grade 
children from the several classes in the school. 

All the children in the selected classes completed the Rogers test under 
the direction of the interviewer. They also filled out a short information 
blank which was used to determine if their family met the criteria for 
inclusion in the universe of families defined for this study. A random 
Ея H 
: Appropriate general references for the procedures used and for estimation from this 


type of sam, 
ple are Cochran nd Hansen, ef al. (10). 
epi vere excluded from the 
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selection of eight children and hence, families, 
children whose families met the criteria, Four 


drawn and were used when necessary in the exact order of their selection. 
Home interviews were used to obtain the 


was drawn from the list of 


and completed in Ohio in May, 
interviewing in all four states, 


Not all of the originally selected families at many of the points were 
able or wished to Cooperate in the study. Approximately 11 per cent of the 
Iowa sample, 3o per cent of the Ohio sample, 19 per cent of the Kansas 
sample and 22 per cent of the Wisconsin sample consisted of alternate 
families. Fifty-two families, approximately 20 per cent of the total sample, 
were alternate families, 


A detailed description of the sample characteristics has been reported 
(12). In general, the sample was composed of a middle and lower socio- 


economic class of rural and small town families. Representation in all 
occupational levels was achieved without any apparent bias in the direction 
of higher income or prestige occupations. Most of the parents had an edu- 
cational attainment of high school or less. The majority of the parents were 


in their late thirties or early forties. Children in the sample were about 
evenly divided between boys and girls, 129 boys and 127 girls. 


FINDINGS 


Correlation analysis was used to test the h 
tive relationship between the acceptance score 
the five adjustment scores of the children, 

The acceptance scale is weighted in such a 


indicates greater acceptance of children while hi 
dimensions of the Rogi 


ypothesis that there is a posi- 
s of each of the parents and 


manner that high score 
gh scores on the several 
ers test indicate maladjustment. Therefore, 
acceptance is related positively to the adjustment of the children, 
moderate (or higher) negative correlations should be found. 
The hypothesis was tested for the five father-child and the five mother- 
child relationships for each of the four state samples. Uncorrected data 
for each state sample were summated for the association of the variables 
for the total sample." It appeared that the most meaningful Coefficients to 


if parental 
Statistically 


5 The data from the four 
estimate of association among the variables aft 


the four state samples. None of the F 
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report we j ithi 
-— З = ше дее within-state correlations since these were based 
du a te ed -— Furthermore, minor interstate sample varia- 
B samini 
Merck + total sample (average within state) correlation 
prion gi mir » m 1, a brief summary of the relationships for 
no p S aee t ч s given. Forty correlation coeficients were calcu- 
E ee is ips between the parental acceptance scores and the 
presen Ser Е sem Three of the values were significant at the 
aid ta : wem the coefficients was positive or opposite in direc- 
Nenat р ses il so ge s The largest correlation (7 = .27, 
viewer eat = i т a slight relationship between parental 
tits араа А е adjustment variables. At the state sample level, 
cee ee ie no relationship between the variables meas- 
cue ge t з а : 1 indicates that essentially the same results were 
Dir wes m ample analyses. 
ul о rod din p^ EN sample correlations reached the 5 per cent 
ой. ims x relationship between the fathers’ acceptance 
a EE s social maladjustment scores and the relationship be- 
ater mv ) à acceptance scores and the children's personal inferiority 
ay be taken as significant. Both of the coefficients were negative 


"earned eee o 


familie: ү i 

paint d € d ud ee stage was used, it was possible to compare unweighted sample 

Bio tek in iased estimates and to determine if there was any significant variation 

Beciu es ipie point statistics for cach of the state samples. 

this. classes ше суса intermediate sampling units used for each stratum varied in size, 

Consequent RE children within the classes were selected with unequal probabilities. 

properly wei iascd statistics for the samples should have been calculated by using 

agreed pei sample point data. But if it could be shown that unweighted data 
y well with properly weighted data, then calculations might be consid- 


total sample by each method of calcula- 

maladjustm а h cceptance scores and 14.94 and 14.80 for the social 

school pr: diras scores, The proportion of farmers and proportion of wives who were high 
graduates found by each method of calculation for total sample data were .27 an 
Comparisons of results for each state sample showed 

Chaps. 10 and 11) 


sligh: | 
апа W larger differences, but sull very similar results. Cochran (9, 
Vol. I, Chap. 6, and Vol. II, Chap. 7) describe 


the rati 
геп 208416 for calculating the weighted statistics. Details of the procedure used and the 
ation of Saed for this investigation, may be found in Burchinal (6, Appendix A, Calcu- 
hese: coi eighted Statistics). 

safely used гарар зопя seemed to indica 
among the aoe there was still the question w 
eight parent d t sample point means for cacl 

al acceptance mean scores for cac 


dicate that unweighted sample point data might be 
hether or not any significant variation existed 
h state sample. To answer this question, the 
h set of parents and the Rogers total mean 
lysis of variance. None of the resulting F 
s are presented. by Burchinal 
сап Score : Among the Parents’ and Children’s 
€ unwei 2. On the basis of the results obtained by means of these studies of the data, 
mprisin gi ied sample point data were state samples as if the families 

E the sample were selected by а simple ran 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE WITHIN-STATE CORRELATION COEFFICI TS BETWEEN PARENTS' 
ACCEPTANCE AND CHILDREN'S ADJUSTMENT SCORES 


Personal Social Family Day = 
Parents Inferiority Malad ттеп? Relations Dreaming Total Score 
Fathers —w1t 1046 O71 —.034 
Mothers —.120 047 -029 004 —043 


Nort.—Each correlation coefficient is based on 256 pairs of cases. 


or in the expected direction. The values, however, were very low and 
hardly warrant interpretation. 

In general, the hypothesis for the relationship between parents’ accept- 
ance of children and the adjustment. characteristics of the children was 
found to be untenable, Fifty correlation coefficients were calculated and 
only five were significant at the 5 per cent level. Moreover, the correlations 
which were significant were quite low. As measured in this study, there 
was virtually no relationship between parental acceptance of children and 
the adjustment characteristics of the children, 

In view of the nonsignificant nature of the findings, the question might 
be asked: What relationship exists between the children’s adjustment scores 
and values representing the combined parents’ acceptance scores, It could 
be reasoned that children whose parents display marked differences in ac- 
ceptance toward them would show greater indications of maladjustment 
as measured by the Rogers scores. This problem was investigated by corre- 
lating the differences between. the parents' acceptance scores with the ad- 
justment scores of the children. In line with the hypothesis stated earlier, 
it was assumed that there Was an inverse relationship between the differ- 
ences between the parents’ acceptance scores and five adjustment scores of 
the children. In this case, the correlation values should be positive in order 
to support the hypothesis. " 

The differences between the parents’ scores ranged from zero: to. 60; 
Approximately 62 per cent of the differences between the parents’ acceptance 
Scores were greater than 10 points, 34 per cent of the differences were 
greater than 20 points and 15 per cent of the differences were Breater than 
30 points? n . 

Since the results of the analyses for the relationships between the differ- 
ences in parental acceptance and the children’s adjustment Scores were 
similar to correlation coefficients found earlier, the table of coefficients has 
been omitted. 


6 The means, standard dey 


lations, and a freg 
ance scores have been report 


ed elsewhere (12) 
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ч bod one of the 20 coefficients for the state correlations was significant 
s = Р < - аа total sample cocfficient was also significant 
c" d 2 oe of the other correlation values, for cither the 
preter Bir s шше was significant. The results of this analysis over- 
Ренна sly demonstrated that the hypothesis for the relationship of the 
d nces between the parents’ acceptance scores and the children's ad- 
Justment scores was also untenable. 
— 9 fed was found between the children’s adjustment 
шып Аай : erences between their parents’ acceptance scores, a further 
a et : her or not there was any relationship between the children's 
ree » бар of the parental acceptance scores, might be asked. It 
ome ni E | ste children whose parents are both highly accepting would 
go con Fu as of difficulty in the various arcas measured by the 
ah te am diem whose parents show little acceptance of them. 
аена : а Le of the association of the differences between the parents 
а cores and the children’s adjustment scores showed virtually 
eason why the scores of the fathers 


no relati ; 
relationship, there appeared to be no г 
d in order to test for this relation- 


and d à 
re mothers could not simply be summe 
ship. F : М : А : 

р. For this analysis, negative correlation coefficients were expected. 


Only two of the values reached the level of significance. Both of these 

C alati — . : H 
orrelations were positive or opposite from the direction expected and both 
pH оц; r= 28, p < 05). 


Бе Нее than previous values (r= 35; : 1 
all n the other state and total sample values for these variables were 
а significant. Therefore, these two values were regarded as spurious 
PN rain little evidence to support the . 
ance scores of the parents were related to the adjustment 

the children, 
und ber of the fact that many of our i 
jin -child relationships have come from c 
ux been based on atypical groups of children 
хес to find a greater degree of relationship between p 
and adjustment of children for those cases representing extrem 
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TABLE 2 


SCORING FATHERS’ AND MOTHERS’ 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LOW 


ACCEPTANCE AND CHILDRENS ADJUSTMENT SCORES 
= - = 5 
> н Social Family ду. е 
_Parents N Eo dali djustment Relations Dreaming Total Score 
Fathers 2 —.129 —.143 
5 ‘ 6 —.218 027 
Mothers __ а —.028 —.150 —.051 —.071 
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A stratified probability sample for this study was drawn from a uni- 
verse defined as including all essentially rural families in the midwest that 
were “whole” families having two or more children with one of the 
children in the fifth grade during the 1954-1955 school year, Rural areas 
and cities not over 10,000 in population were included as possible sample 
points. The state samples each included 64 families and the total sample 
included 256 families, Both parents in selected families completed. the 
Parental Acceptance Scale in the presence of the interviewer, The Rogers 
test was completed by fifth grade children in school under the direction of 
the interviewer, Approximately 80 per cent of the originally-selected fam- 
ilies cooperated in the study. The remaining portion of the sample con- 
sisted of alternate families drawn randomly from the Various sample points. 

One hundred correlations were calculated for three possible relation- 
ships between the parents’ and childrens’ scores and for the four state 
samples and the total sample. Whether the scores of each parent were 
related to the children’s scores or whether both of the parents’ acceptance 
Scores, (by difference and by sum) were related to the children’s scores, 
the results were essentially similar: there was virtually no statistically sig- 
nificant association between the two series of scores. When correlations 
among the variables were calculated for extreme scoring groups of parents 
and children, the coefficients Were essentially similar to those found for 
the total sample. 

Two alternate conclusions were considered: (1) that no relationship 
existed among the variables or (2) the lack of association among the 
variables was principally due to inadequate measurement, Rejection of the 
first conclusion. was based on the accumulated findings of other studies 
and commonly held theoretical formulations relative to personality deve]. 
opment. 
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TH 
E EFFECTS OF TYPE OF STIMULUS PRETRAINING 
ON DISCRIMINATION PERFORMANCE 
IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


Karturyn J. Norcross and CHARLES C. SPIKER 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


ave demonstrated that certain types of 


Sever; 

Several rece Р 
al recent experiments h 
discrimination learning and per- 


stimu me- E 
е Pretraining facilitate subsequent 
ance. T а 
€. Using adult human Ss, Dysinger (3) and J. Cantor (2) have 


de 
a that Ss taught to respond to a set of stimuli with distinctive 
ing of en aa. subsequently perform better in a task requiring the learn- 
the same T responses to this same set of stimuli than do Ss who were given 
(4) and сс with an irrelevant (different) set of stimuli, Gerjuoy 
Preschool Ss Piped (1) report similar findings with elementary school and 
ous discrimi; awrence (6) found that if rats had first learned a Mq 
ае рае problem involving a given pair of stimulus cues, a 
than did y earned a successive problem with the same cues more rapidly 
id rats that had been trained on a different pair of cues in the first 


Problem. 
es use of the hypothesis of 


жо Kir мы of these results mak T s р T 

tinctive istinctiveness of cues. Briefly, it is assume that ma ing a | 
Which ашар (e.g, a name) to a stimulus produces a distinctive stimulus 
is lenp, Omes part of the total stimulus lex. If a distinctive response 
arned to each member of a set of simi the effective similarity 
mona 
a nm be a hich, in turn, decreases the С 
Anoth " distinctive responses to the stimuli. "me 
tence to tee has been suggested by Kurtz (5) а ien E 
to other the Rossman and Goss (7) findings but presuma y applicable 
Similar studies, Briefly, Kurtz suggested that the function of the 


Verb; 

al p m s ч 

Pretraining is to establish appropriate “observing responses" which 
then, is interpreted as 


Tansfer ; 

ler into the second task. The name-learning, 

a convenient criterion that Ё may use to determine when the 

iate observing responses have been set up. In his own experiment, 
ation procedure 


urtz 
* establi P | аруа 
ablished observing responses with a familiariz 


Curr. 
D р 
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that required S to say “same” when both of two pictures presented were 
identical and to say “different” when the two pictures were different. He 
was able to demonstrate that Ss subsequently learned verbal responses 
to pictures that had been prese: 
verbal responses to pictures tha 
He also demonstrated that this 


nted in pretraining faster than they learned 
thad not been presented in the pretraining. 
type of pretraining can be made to interfere 
with subsequent paired associates learning, presumably because inappro- 
priate observing responses were established in the initial task. | 
The explanation which Kurtz offers for the Rossman and Goss lindings 
is subject to experimei 


atal test. In the conventional relevantirrelevant stim- 
ulus paradigm (1, 2, 


3, 4), a group may be included which is given the 
familiarization Procedure that Kurtz demonstrated. will produce positive 
transfer, If the relevant stimulus group performs significantly better оп 
the transfer task than does the Kurtz control, it may be concluded ihat 
the learning of names produces a facilitation effect greater than can be 
accounted for in terms of observing responses. The present experiment 
tests this hypothesis. 


Метпор 
Pretraining 

Stimuli used in the pretraining have been previously used and de- 
scribed by G. Cantor (1). The stimuli were Pairs of faces; pair A was 
female faces and pair B was male faces. Both were photographs of pen 
and ink sketches. A pretraining trial consisted of the simultancous pres- 
entation of two stimulus pictures. Every block of four trials contained four 
different stimulus settings. One setting consisted of two identical Pictures 
of one member of the pair. Another setting involved the presentation of 
two identical pictures of the other member of the pair. The two remaining 
settings were presentations of both members of the pair with the right 
and left positions of cach picture counterbalanced, 

Three groups of Ss were differentiated with respect to pretraining сх- 
perience. Ss in Group R were given only Pair A and learned to say the 
name “Jean” each time one member was presented and “Peg” cach time 
the other member was presented. A second group, Group I, was given only 
Pair B and learned to say “Jack” each time one member was presented and 
“Pete” each time the other member was presented. Ss in Group D Were 
also given Pair А. However, they learned to say "same ' when the two pic- 
tures presented were identical and to say “different” when both members of 
Pair A were presented together. Other words or phrase 
ness or non-likeness concept were accepted. 

Correction. was given for erroneous responses, 
transfer task met a criterion of 12 consecutive COrrect 
Those Ss not meetin 
in the experiment. 


s indicating a like- 


Subjects used in the 
Pretraining responses. 


g this criterion within 6o trials Wer 
“ "Сге 


Not continued 
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Transfer Task 


eter rin vp pretraining the transfer task w: 
inches square voe all Ss. The stimuli were two wooden boxes, 3% 
Wits fane ra P except that cach. box had a different one of the 
the child. The Mod р ( Peg and Jean) mounted on the side presented to 
ані: the endra pos mes presented in a “tray” on top of an 18-inch high 
that they enuld onn was painted flat black. The boxes were such 
iii the tray. For e д te | by the child to obtain a marble located in a groove 

y. For each S there was one arbitrarily "correct" stimulus. For 
arranged presentation order and placed 
the stand out of sight of 5. 
stimuli. He was rewarded 
arble resulted from 


as administered. 


each trial E 

А meon E put the boxes in pre 

а marble : : : 

A c under the appropriate box behind 
consisted of S's selection of one of the 


for 
the c 
ТОКЕ a ewe 
üt ане response by obtaining а marble; no m 
ct choice: g TN Б = а 
oice and E indicated the box containing the marble. S was 


Instructe 

i a md: p be many marbles as possible and 3o transfer task trials 

for a té b M end of 1 rial 30, S exchanged the accumulated marbles 

number of corre a put previously selected. The response measure was the 
ct choices made in the transfer task. 

Subjects 


om the State University of Iowa Pre- 


The «sk? 
he subjects were 7o children fr 
ool. Ages ranged from 3-6 to 5-6. 


schools + 

о lowa City Parents Presch 

and lower mavit d кере of an equal number of Ss from an upper 

contained i8 Se s т here were 26 Ss in both. Groups К and 1; Group D 

treatment grou Be Subjects were randomly assigned to each of the three 
ps. АП Ss were run in the same experimental room. 


RrsuLTs AND DISCUSSION 
data are given in 
an number of 
evel. 


ations of pretraining 
ariance of the me: 
Correlation of j ficant at the 5 per cent | 
task dide the pretraining scores with scores obtained in the transfer 
and — ed Pearson coefficients of —.13 for Group R, .o5 for Group D, 

:35 for Group I. The Fisher z-transformation test (8, p- 151) was 


The 
Table € means and standard devi 
able r, " s 
trials t A treatment-by-levels analysis of v. 
5 to criterion in pretraining was not signi 


TABLE I 

NUMBER OF TRIALS TO CRITERION IN PRETRAINING 

= 
Е Е Nc R Group I Grove D 

Age Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Yo 
кое i938 1847 938 8.81 6.44 797 
eas ie e 746 6.34 615 6.58 467 14 
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Тав 2 


NUMBER OF CORRECT RESPONSES IN 30 TRANSFER TRIALS 


Groupe R Group I Group Ге 
Age Mean sp Mean SD Mean 
ОШЕА NN 19.54 6.02 15.92 3.74 17.11 = 
ОШ аана op е 2476 6.16 2238 5.57 19.22 45 


applied to the correlations. The results indicated that it is tenable to a 
sider them random samples from the same bivariate population. The = 

:17 Was not significant, indicating that the baie 
Pretraining may not be considere 
in the transfer task. 


ask is given in Table 2, A summary of the 
ariance for these data is given in Table + 
ct of treatments is Significant at the :05 level р 
age factor is significant at the 001 level. The inter- 


ratio of 1.96 (Р = .05); the Group R — Group D 
a £ equal to 2.36 (p< 02). 

the findings of С. Cantor (1) and others that 
or the stimuli in a learning task enhances per- 


formance on that task, Furthermore, since Group R performed significantly 


stimulus familiarization procedures 


Pretraining (P) 


99.86 
3.29 05 
P ган I 417.74 13.77 ant 
б " 
Individuals 64 25.78 <тг.оо 
Wool ана @ 30.34 
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the members of each pair of stimuli involved the same features (e.g., differ- 
ences in hair, eyes, and nose.) hs 

Nei — available cvidence, it appears that familiarization pro- 
rema me to кыне appropriate observing responses and those 
Medis pros це istinctive verbal responses to the stimuli both con- 
an ies. in bra It seems likely that in some experiments using 
mi nt-irrelevant stimulus paradigm, the observed positive transfer 

y be due to the combined effects of both factors. 


SUMMARY 


ОШ. à pav bur ari the performance of three groups of preschool 
of highly si Pi рвегпашацоп learning situation involving a pair 
bn y n ut discriminable pictures. The groups differed in pre- 
used E spem Group R had attached discrete names to the pictures 

e transfer discrimination task. Group D had learned to respond 
verbally with "same" or "different" when presented with these same stimuli. 
Group I had learned names for different control pictures. 

The response measure was the number of correct choices in 30 trials of 
the transfer task, Analysis of the data showed that Group R performed 
Significantly better than either Group I or Group D. Differences between 
these latter groups were not significant. 

ious findings that the possession 


di The results were in agreement with prev ‹ 
verbal labels for the stimuli in a learning task will produce superior 


Performance on that task. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDEPENDENCE: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


LronorE BOEHM 
Brooklyn College 


Tue PROBLEM 

ates is surprised to find a 
dren than he has been 
d action American chil- 
age than do European 
and judgment, 


Mies ~ comes to the United St t 
used to seeing i : E in American chil 
dren bomen єз “uropean children. In thought an 
children. Not ue cares of their elders at an earlier : 
but, their co only do they depend less on adult guidance 
кенар, nsciences seem to mature earlier also. Е 
ers some M has indicated that the American mother unwittingly trans- 
Preschool of the child s dependency from herself to his peer group at the 
constantl age, while the Parisian mother still thinks of him as “bébé, 
айа mr er ag her to teach him which kind of behavior she approves 
in the ар к. ger нй The American child learns to find satisfaction 
Proval, Throne of his young playmates and strives to avoid their disap- 
differences ough parent interviews Stendler uncovered certain significant 
class rath S: educational goals between Parisian and American middle 
quiet, sles, The younger Parisian child is encouraged to be gentle, 
older bt -controlled; in other words, well-mannered and civilized ie 
Which to be self-sufficient, well-integrated and an individualistic fpe 
ees oe him to become a typical Frenchman (7). puce € 
of фес parents attempt to bring up children who will be indepen ent 
groups [н who will be accepted, practicing members of their own jos 
ini ote that this is achieved by substituting peer € or 
directed ¢pendency (2).] Riesman (6) explains this difference: In a ше 
about, d societies” as in Europe’s “old middle class, parents © z ring 
ents’ a angh education, the internalization in their К of t е par 
himself TES and goals. The smaller child is pushed until he pem to ү 
conflict to the limits of his talents and beyond, regardless К the ue Ы 
indes that his achievements might raise for him in his efforts = pi 
ance B "Throughout childhood the parent remains the ЖШ ош s 
i» - The child is brought up to believe in and respect the 8 Pa 
to | теш; teachers, and other surrounding adults who, pt ron a 
иы superior to him. The European parent а ды С шеп 
who ен Thus Piaget (5) received many answers from oe 
ieved that it was their father or grandfather who had create! 
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world, the rivers, the mountains. European parents think it is wrong to let 
children realize that they—the parents—do not know everything. 

In all “other-directed societies,” to which the upper middle class of 
our large cities belongs according to Riesman, parents are no longer sure 
of their own values and standards. Due to the rate of change of our society 
to social mobility, to immigration, the new generation no longer follows 
in its parents’ footsteps. On the contrary, children are supposed to surpass 
their parents. As Mead reminds us, many a mother dreams of her ка 
becoming President of the United States. No longer can the parent fee 
superior to the child, but suffering from a lack of self-assurance, he does 
not wish to face the responsibility of directing the child. He believes that 
the child’s contemporaries can advise better than his parents, that they 
know better what standards are important, what ideals and goals a young- 
ster should have. Thus it is the peer group that has become the individual? 
source of direction, whose reactions have become important, whose approva 
must be obtained. Being popular with one's age group is a primary value: 
It is even more to be sought after than fame achieved through competitive 
activity. Social security has become one aim of education. The child, © 
course, senses the lack of self-confidence in his parents, he senses that the 
Parents see in him at least a potential equal, if not a future superior. He 
realizes that the parents’ knowledge is limited and that they, too, make 
mistakes. As a matter of fact, American parents, teachers, and other authori- 
ties feel that this realization is necessary for the sake of the children $ 
feelings of security and early adult independence. Instead of learning 10 
obey blindly, without questioning the adult’s judgment, as one does in 
Europe, the child here is encouraged to use critical thinking in the hopes 
that his reasoning will become “autonomous” or “interiorized” as Piaget 
(4) calls this quality of objective, independent thinking. . 

Many an incident could be told by a person who has lived both in 
Europe and in the United States to give evidence of the differences in 
child development and behavior resulting from the respective differences 
in objectives and modes of training. A European child is a guest of his 
parents: a permanent guest, it is true, but one who will be asked to leave 
the dinner table if his behavior is not quiet and respectful. A Europcan 
school child told this investigator that his father made the best pancakes 
when the fact was that the father, a scholar who was all thumbs in the 
kitchen or shop, would have difficulty boiling water. Contrast this with the 
American father who said that he believed he should treat his child as 
a potential equal (if not superior), and that their home belonged to chil- 
dren and parents together; or the director of a Congregati 1 church 
school in Illinois, who, when asked by his five- е, Poo as 

year-old son if there was a 


> answered that 


in all matters possible, 
right. 


ns чаашинишншшн иннин 
аа Шааны. 
. enr Аш. 
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ward an education for inde- 


Good preschools in this country are geared to 
haps because of the marked 


pende: sls 
; ipt ns ducatu aims, there are but few preschools in Europe 
Шанк Й a ke — to look to his mother for guidance. It is held 
vur presohaals Eye one his social education at such an early age. In 
S they are dicor à 08 encouraged to find their own solutions when- 
age this is posable к €: if these are not as perfect as adults’. At a young 
CURL IRE —ÀÀ concrete, practical matters, be it in regards 
енче биноии T iving. In most preschools there are fewer rules and 
ШШЕ ЕД de make Я ег than for the younger group. The older ones are 
ав = : ше own decisions. To give an example: There is 
outdoors on days bes younger group, that rubbers or boots have to be worn 
has te ace —— - there are puddles on the playground. There often 
realize iine ia e older children. They have become old enough to 
They cope d y must put boots on only if they want to play in puddles 
hoose to play where it is wet or where it is dry. Thus they sn 


deci 
ain to wear boots or not. 

ing and E European school is concern 
thes honak es with cooperation or “character education"—the latter being 
Illinois, Fase mme a a principal at an elementary school in Winnetka, 
teach children ^e the author that the school's primary functions are to 
gether. The к ependent thinking and the skills necessary for living to- 
ant, different : her's role in this country is then, according to this inform- 
the children E that of the European teacher. His obligation is to make 
respect d they are his potential equals. Children owe less 
00 respect idi o the teacher's role. They should be discerning enough 
of the fact "o am who merits respect. Children should be made aware 
ment is not к Her teachers sometimes err, and that their teacher’s judg- 
European са x better than their own. Quite in contrast to the powerful 
* feared ees eH the more informal American teacher does not need to 
acilitator and ated. He has become, 1n Riesman's words, a peer-group 
mediator." 


Ma 

ny observati ; : А : 
y observations in European and American schools give evidence of 
Idren here. In. Europe the child is often 


he children are encouraged to help each 
e suggestions and criticism. At an age 
“egocentric” speech, according to 
for real peer communi- 


ed mostly with academic learn- 


an earl; 
told er опорна among chi 
Other, be dini iieri here, t 
When the E irectly or by constructiv 

iaget (3) шен kindergartner uses : 
cation, —— e American one needs speech mainly 


A x 
social iur. which comes to the fore г 
children opment is whether, in à culture which values coope 
more than dependence upon adults, social conscience matures 
child's con- 


earli 

Тпег du f 

Science p € to stress on skills necessary for group life. Does the i 
emain “egocentric” longer in directed society than it does 


In an ath a an inner- i 
er-directed society? It is quite possible that the relatively early 
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when studying differing rates of 
eration among 
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independence of the American child causes his conscience to develop not 
only from identification and interiorization of the ethical values of his 
parents, but also from the values of those of his peers to whom he has, in 
part, transferred his dependence. Is this "inner-directed child" older than 
his "other-directed" opposite number before he stops basing his moral judg- 
ments on the outcome of the subject's actions alone? As Piaget states, the 
young child is anxious to "expier par sanction" (to unburden his conscience 
of its sense of guilt by undergoing punishment). This atonement is relevant 
to his own needs only and is entirely unconnected with those of the victim. 
It is a childish expiation chosen in order to re-establish the offender's inner 
balance because his deed has “destroyed the equilibrium of the world.” The 
worse the deed then, even though it be an accident and possibly due to excel- 
lent intentions, the more disagreeable must the punishment be to absolve the 
child’s conscience. The question which we are raising here would an 
suggest that an “inner-directed child” must be older than an “other-directe : 
child” before he bases his moral judgments not only on the effects of би 
deed but also on the feelings of the victim and on the offender's intentions: 

One wonders whether these findings of Piaget are true for all children 


in the civilized world. There might be a difference in the rate of formation 
of the conscience as well as in its content whe 
United States with those in Calvinist Sw. 
ferent type of conscience here where education is directed outwardly rather 
than inwardly, where ideals, goals, and values are geared primarily toward 
social adjustment and Not toward character improvement or toward per- 
fection of the soul for the sake of salvation. Possibly the values of an outer- 
directed conscience are easier for a human being to achieve than are those 


of an inner-directed conscience. Perhaps this is another reason why the 
American ch 


вея Ў e 
n onc comparcs children in ro 
itzerland. One might expect a di 


ild’s conscience may become autonomous earlier, It requires less 
introspection, It is less inwardly turned in its self-evaluation, less self- 
concerned, less perfectionistic. Thus it becomes less destructive to his 
self-confidence, less guilt- and shame-ridden th 
Swiss child who has been taught to struggle continually against his own 
tendencies toward wrongdoing, According to Riesman, however, Americans 
replace the inner-directed person’s specific guilt feelings with diffuse anxiety, 
Which he maintains is necessary to build up in the individual that emotional 
Sensitivity to the feelings of others which will scrve as a much needed facili- 
tator of social adjustment. 


an is the conscience of the 


PROCEDURE 


This investigation grew out of an earlier stud 
we used Piaget’s “méthode clinique”— 
ing stories, and asking questions desig 
ent age levels. The origin 


Y of the author’s in which 


talking to individua] children, tell- 


r 


p 


b] 
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investigation was i 
risa не n = it meant to be a comparative one. When the European 
a ге gg are А 
its people gathered the author knew very little about the United States, 
icm I culture, and its education. However, when gathering the 
an data 1 atka. i me 

could be ai Бе Winnetka, it became clear that significant comparisons 

[кик oe — children of the two cultures. The investigator has 
261 childre PT ; 

БЕШ and dae A dren from kindergarten through high school, 80 Euro- 

however, repc a mericans. In all, 12 stories have been used. This paper, 
“ports j ^ ies S í 

oes ‚те on just two stories, used in elementary schools only. 

< ubjects 

Swiss children, attending ele- 

rather run-down neighbor- 

hildren, attending elemen- 


em. e tiges French-speaking 
hood in Gen D bà goes to tenth grade, in a 
tary re ra Soar States: Forty American c 
Clue ee а ны a well-to-do suburb of Chicago. 

by the differ: -— er whether the results of this study were influenced 
ace in socioeconomic background between the children living 


in the Uni s 
nited States ; s К 
ted States and those in Geneva. However, results obtained, with 
ass German children living in 


from the Swiss children. This 
e are studying here is due 
hich a child grows than 


the s; : 
бш т from 10 upper middle cl 
Would seem Faros similar to those obtained 
more to the ^ iris that the phenomenon w 
i cultural structure of the society 1n W 


it is to hi 
s to ; : 
his socioeconomic class. 


Fir. 

e doe Scoutleader’s Birthday Party 
fi Mo c. | tenga X ycars old (the subje 
responsibility of T es to their scoutleader. 
for advice цу E ecorating the room. He wonders w 
Actually 4 \ пе questions which follow are illustrative of the type used, 
formulatir : bis méthode clinique," the investigator probes and probes, 
to the E 15 cach question on the basis of the answer the subject has given 
the ni. one; thus a uniform questionnaire is not employed. In 
tions, The pr this probing the experimenter asks a large number of ques- 
the ques e few here quoted are deemed suficient to indicate the nature of 

stions used.) 
г. “Whom do you think he might ask?" 
3o E 
ES He had thought of asking his home-room teacher, a whiz in Eng- 
lish, history, and arithmetic, who knows nothing of art, or to ask 


another student who is so artistic that he has won а scholarship to 
you think he decided to ask?” 


the museum’s art classes. Whom do 

3. “He did ask both, and their advice differed. Whose advice do you 
think he followed?” 

4 "He thought both ideas were equally good. Whi 
he followed?” 

5. "If he chooses the student’ 
the teacher whose advice he 


ct’s own age)” want to give 
One boy has accepted the 
hom he could ask 


ch one do you think 


s idea, will he be very embarrassed toward 


did not follow?" 
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Second Story—Fight 


“Two boys had a fight before school to see who was stronger. Louis hit 
Marc’s nose which started bleeding profusely.” 


1. “How do you think Louis felt about it?” 


2. “Louis felt guilty and wanted to get rid of his bad conscience. He 
knew that if he asked his teacher what to do the teacher would tell 
him to write one hundred times: ‘I should not fight before school, 
whereas another friend would advise him to give his favorite toy 
to Marc. Do you think he asked the teacher or the friend?” 

3. “Why?” 


4. "Louis went to Marc and Marc told him to forget the incident: "In a 
fight one child is apt to get hurt,’ he said, ‘I might have hurt yeu 
just as easily.’ When do you think that Louis no longer felt guilty; 
when Marc had told him that he had forgiven him, when he had 


: ? м o 
written the pages for the teacher, or when he had given his toy t 
Marc?” 


Rzsurrs 

First Story 

Sixteen (or 69.5 per cent) of the 23 Swiss children, with whom the 
story was used in the above given form, all of them at least 10.3 years old, 
insisted that teachers and parents always give the best advice, even in 
matters of talent. Upon further insistence by the experimenter that it is 
the child who has the training particularly helpful for the scout, the Swiss 
children explained that adults know better because they have more experi- 
ence. In the United States only three out of 40 children (7.5 per cent) pre- 
ferred the teacher’s advice to that of the gifted child and all three of these 


can children felt certain that the teacher 
the best advice, not necessarily the teacher’ 
that Swiss children have less confidence į 
America, that Swiss children continue, u 
omniscience of adult authorities and to 
they are afraid of their teachers, 


Second Story 


Only seven out of the 40 American children 
egocentricity” of conscience as compared to 20 о 
(69 per cent). Whereas in America only two six. 


first thought about their expiation through punish 


year-olds (5 Per cent) at 
they did consider the whol 


ment (though afterwards 
13 Swiss children (45 per 
90 
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e range of age, who remained solely 


her seven (24 per cent) were 
teacher's punishment 


which was destroyed 


e distributed through the whol 
p ар their own atonement; anot 
alone ed de For many Swiss children the 
by arded = the equilibrium of the world, 
not doa i сна > children in America, most Swiss children do 
T N з Seis teacher's choice of punishment. When the 
men; à turbesr of th 1 vim on “the spot,” questioning the teacher's judg- 
ation, nding som them became ill at ease and rationalized the teacher’s 
Ce. а B reason to justify his advice. — 
n give up his favorite toy one American boy (2.5 


and seven Swi s 
Wine — children (24 per cent) chose the written work. Others hated 
: so much that they preferred giving away the toy. Thirteen Swiss 


child " 
the i es seg wanted to undergo both punishments or at least 
асел н isliked the most to be sure of expiation. Several of these 
child his 14 years of age or older. In contrast, not a single American 
(ut аена e n: a wish. Many Swiss children were of the conviction 
could € ult ought to be told of the accident even though the boys 
that Lou} rei of it very well themselves. One American boy thought 
Bens should feel guilty, because he had not reported his misbehavior. 
dillon’ told that Mare has forgiven Louis hardly changed the Swiss 
These очо оп needing punishment to be relieved from guilt feelings. 
iheir own теп адаш thought of the accident only from the point of view of 
ishment Sb presa None of the American children saw a need for pun- 
asc. 
pecie the American childr 
acher and his judgment than do the 


assent ; А 
accent he his wisdom they see the acciden! 
е idea either that Marc is right and no guilt feelings are necessary, 


о, А 

ler rs from guilt should come by giving pleasure to the child whom 
She be hurt, Thus they can conform with peer judgment. Their con- 
that of ccomes interiorized and autonomous at an earlier age than does 
the Swiss children. It is also a different type of conscience as pointed 


ош before, 


per cent) 


en show an earlier independence from 
Swiss children; rather than 
t with more objectivity an 


p CONCLUSIONS 

an children from 6 to 15 
to determine the 
f conscience. The 


SUMMARY АМ 


Tw À A i 
enty-nine Swiss children and 4o Americ 


dile age were studied by the "méthode clinique" 
Study Pom in rate of social development and in content ol e 
devel Ppears to have uncovered evidence that, in certain areas ¢ m 
| е opment, the American child matures € han does the Swiss cnt: 
d em child seems to transfer his parent dependence in ve 
to be ence at an earlier age. One result of this earlier transfert us 
interi E at the American child's conscience becomes less ory 
orizes earlier than does that of the Swiss child. There 15; owever, 
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some indication that the content of co 
of societies. Whereas the Americ 


toward social adjustment, the Sw 
provement. 


Within the age range studied, this study seems to support the following 
conclusions: (1) American children are emancipated from their own adults 
at an earlier age than are their Swiss counterparts. (2) They are less subju- 
gated to adults. (3) They are, rather, more dependent on their peers. 
(4) They enjoy frcedom of thought and independence of judgment at an 


earlier age. (5) They develop earlier a more highly autonomous, though 
less complex, conscience. 


nscience differs in these two types 
an child's conscience is turned, primarily, 
"iss child's is geared toward character im- 
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INV 
NL OF AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 
SOCIOMETRIC MEASUREMENT OF 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


MARGARET JENNE DUNNINGTON' 


Sociometri - 
school-age еар has been concerned primarily with groups of 
development не еа по secondary group is more important to the 
than the be. been s wags of interacting and, perhaps, his self-concept, 
Among the — pee group, the nursery school. 
there acs Ces dnce p md few sociometric studies of preschool children 
t » study was, wen а o in method and results, The purpose of 
by tins vien aic! , o investigate areas of disagreement and omission 
and rejection int pted sociometric method which incorporates both choice 
Шетел ie index of status. 
among them ө ШЕ arisen in every phase of sociometric research, 
tion, an "ийни question of validation. In relation to the present investiga- 
cita, mit point. has been whether or not nursery school children 
do respond her bes preferences among their peers. The fact that subjects 
and Peas n adequate evidence for many investigators. Jennings 
Measures of pr rd (17) point out that sociometric choices, being direct 
Indirect enl in erences, differ from many standardized tests, which are 
against divide es of psychological processes, and thus require no validation 
Du Mareno ah pie Other investigators, such as Hagman (5), Frankel 
Y tomparing v ), 24 Emerson (3), have attempted a measure of validity 
used the ada te P bal choices with observed contacts. Only Emerson, who 
à high de prep sociometric method employed in the present study, found 
gree of agreement between these variables. Both Hagman and 


Fr; 
anke] f, 
ound low correlations, but they came to differing conclusions: 
ic testing on the preschool 


арта Я 

т ripae the validity of sociometri 

two aspects к on the other hand, believed that the two measures reflected 

that some aa rather than the identical, social phenomenon, pointing out 

Playground сан who had been chosen verbally were inaccessible on the 

that M onam "he same point of view was expressed by Emerson, who noted 

ing those n 5 involved any observed interactions among children, includ- 
ot desired as well as those sought. Similar reasoning may explain 


the diff У 
erences in results reported when teacher ratings of children’s status 
Koch (8) found a high 


Were 
сотр; : $ 
Positive pared with the subjects’ verbal choices. 
correlati н RE : 
а low d orrelation, while Lippitt (10), using the same methods, found 
tgree of agreement. 
hich was submitted to 
he degree of Master of Arts (2). The writer 
Ford, who supervised the research, and to 
he direction of Miss Mary Barrett. 


Thi i 
is acide i 4 
ticle is based on research conducted for a thesis w 


Ornell Uni Я 
i o eL in partial fulfillment of t 
the sag of Ta her gratitude to Dr. Mary 

c University Nursery School, under t 
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, 
Secondly, there arises the question of consistency: Are preschoolers 
Verbalized reactions to their Peers stable or merely expressions of the 
moment? There have been relatively few Sociometric studies, of any age 
level, giving retest results; an exception is Northway's (14) reporting rank 
order consistency over a period of months in two 
groups. 

A third area of Controversy concerns the ability of young children b. 
differentiate levels of preference. Moreno (11) questioned this ability, 
observing that her subjects usually made a first choice but seemed unable 
to make second or third choices. Her findings may have been affected, 


however, by the v ride age range of her subjects, from two to five years, and 
the fact that they had been together 


studies of nursery school 


^ д 'espiminaté 
(4) also concluded that her nursery school subjects did not discriminat 
among their preferences on the basis of comparing rank order results when 


weighted and unweighted Scoring systems were used. Her analysis yielded 


-98 between the rankings by the two meth- 
ods. Both analyses were based on a sociometric method requesting only 
Positive choices, 

Differences in methods of securing and analyzing sociometric data have 
occasioned controversies over and misinterpretations of test results, Those 
researchers following the original Moreno (12) method present the patterns 
of choices through diagrams, or “sociograms,” and define status in terms 
of individual Position such as “star” or “isolate.” Thompson, et al. (18), 
believe that such categorizations are more absolute than warranted by 
observation of actual contacts and that the variable, social acceptability,” 
should be thought of and expressed as a continuum, derived from various 
statistical and psychological data. A continuum of Scores in rank order has 
been developed by Northway (13) by assigning weighted values to positive 
choices. Results are then described in terms of quartile ranks, Northway 
(15) found, however, that the children in the lowest quartile had only the 
common characteristic of being unaccepted; in behavior they ranged from 
recessive through socially uninterested to hostilely Aggressive, Lemann 
and Solomon (9) attributed this result to the method of Securing only 
Positive choices; a more accurate grouping is obtained, they believe, through 


the incorporation of rejections, Similarly, Thompson and Powell (19) were 
interested in distinguishing between the “social nonentity” and the “socially 
rejected” child. 


iometric tests. When only positive 
» low scorers Were sometimes labeled “rejected.” Bron- 


А however, found that Some subjects 
est situation, are “neglected” or 

2 Northway (16) has 

should be applied to 


Predictive of his gene 


Pointed out that the 
ап individual's score, 
ral acceptability į 


parm “acceptance” rather than “acceptability” 
for his tank j 


„his 1 in one group cannot safely be 
п other Situations, 
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"isolated" ra a es 

COE rejected." The differentiation of a rejected from 
Кул темы. e child has been made in several adaptations 
ho: anim qid wid impie: secondary, and college groups (7, 
Broup, Emerson (3) p oth choices and rejections from a preschool 
whom they didn't ( ed the subjects whom they liked to play with and 
gators, “forced,” ra ma play with. Unlike the methods of previous investi- 
Gne hiems Бы per ically elicited, choices were included to differen- 
noticed. This system i PRS were disliked and those who were not 
кыйк 5 pi in w ich a single score derived for each subject is 

a continuum, was utilized in the present study. 


Tue PROBLEM 


The fi ; 

ollowin sti 

gated by the ксы € based on areas of disagreement, were investi- 
iter by means of Emerson's adapted sociometric method: 


= 


Are ther 

e de ; e j 
Aud Ue ri preferences among the preschool subjects? 
in ve jects’ verbalized preferences stable? 

6 : а 

Tees "e s of preferences differentiated by the subjects? 
ies le use of a method which secures rejections resul 
E ups with different memberships from those obtaine: 
"de oice-only method? 
* Are hi а 

in аһ and low status children more “noticed” than the children 

the middle status group? 


t in status 


d by the 


wn 


SUBJECTS 


The subj TM 
Subjects of this study, the entire senior group of a college laboratory 
girls. Their ages 


Nurser 
y school, were 15 children, seven boys and eight 
nth. All the chil- 


ranged f 

го 

Ten had Ж four years one month to five years one mo 

en in attendance at least one semester previous to the term in 
had attended for two prior 


Which 
th i 
е study was conducted; four children 
four terms, and 


terms 
ve has had been enrolled for three terms, one for 
cen in the group for five semesters before the study. The fathers 


of all 
th : : 
€ children were business or professional men. 
Wi PROCEDURES 
ithi : 7 ч Ai 
hin а period of eight consecutive days each subject had an individual 
separation from 


mmediately after 
1. A child was tested before he had 


ated as Broup for the day in order to elicit response? based on accumu- 
5 i imi rar 

reaction’ riences rather than those occasioned by proximity or temporary 
Rapp 

child pm was initially established by introducing à S! 

fase ci the sociometric questions beginning Y 

© secure the environmental set, the first question was, 
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ic interview with the writer ! 


15 раг 
ж ent ^ 
Joined h on arrival at the nursery schoo 


mple puzzle for the 
when the child felt 
*What do 
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you like to do best at Nursery School?” After accepting the response, the 
interviewer requested positive choices with the question, “Whom do you 
like to play with best in Nursery School?” To secure three choices, the 
child was asked, “Anyone else?” “Anyone else?” Rejections were requested 
in the same manner, with the question, “Whom in Nursery School don’t 
you like to play with?” The subject was then asked whether or not he 
liked to play with each of the children whose names he had not voluntecred, 


Н f ” H H i Ч 
these being termed “forced responses. The complete verbalization during 
the interview was recorded. 

A retest was made in 60 days using 


the same procedures. 
Numerical w 


eights were assigned to the responses as follows: The first 
“spontaneous” choice and rejection each was given 14 points (plus for 4 
choice and minus for a rejection), based on each child’s having one out of 
14 chances of being named first in the group of 15 children, Because some 
children gave two responses when asked "Anyone else?” it was necessary tO 
distinguish between plural and single responses. Thus, 7 points, ete 
minus, were given for second choices and rejections, and 5 points for thirc 
responses. If two responses were made together, each received the full value. 
"Forced" responses were given 1 point each, plus for "Yes" and minus 
for “No.” 

The positive and negative points received by each child were summed; 
giving him a single score which was then rank ordered with the scores 0 
the other subjects. A division was made into three groups; the low grouP 
was composed of those children whose scores wer 
the middle group comprised the inter 
those above the third quartile. 


€ below the first quartiles 
quartile range, and the high group 


FINDINGS 
The findings are presented in terms of the questions raised earlier, 


1. Demonstration of Preferences 

Fourteen of the 15 subjects responded to the sociometric questions; all 
gave some spontaneous responses. Two children gave three spontancous 
choices, as requested, while two subjects made four choices without addi- 
tional solicitation; five children made two spontaneous choices; and five 
gave only one choice on the original test. For spontaneous rejections, five 
children gave three names; six gave two responses; one subject rejected only 
one child; and two children gave no negative responses. Twelve of the 
children made comments during the test in terms of giving reasons for their 
choices or rejections, adding emphasis or elaboration to their responses, 07 
volunteering specific incidents about the child named. Examples of the 
recorded verbalization are as follows: "She has been away a long time: 
accompanying à spontaneous choice; “I guess I like him; I haven't playe 
With him much,” to à forced choice; and, with a rejection, "She does! 
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like me one bi 
eel € bit, so I don't like her!” Se 
she teen eda eer er!” Several stated, "That's all I like,” or, 
ne child i 
nas P ber. the first six days of the original test and 
est, yet i e i i 
sos deg зара казе the choices she received put her in the high 
cores received by th j 
о y the subjects, as recorded in Table 1, г 
rata Po ai 34 on the first test, indicating wide ee a 
are can score for the entire group was plus 9.1 points Mea 
eub groups were: high group, plus 44.6; middle j = 
W group, minus 22.5. i е6: 


TABLE І 


SUBJECTS’ SOCIOMETRIC TEST SCORES AND RANKS 


hoice Points Rejection Points Total Points Status Score Rank 


(plus) (minus) (disregarding sign) 

at 
Babs vis 70 30 о о 70 30 go 30 " 4 
Sue 46 46 2 2 48 48 44 44 2 2 
Don a 29 2 3 43 32 39 26 3 4 
Paul ОЕ 98 E s» 29 80 23 54 403 
Fred id 7 3 5 25 12 19 2 5 9 
Jane i 21 8 4 4 25 12 7 4 6 8 
Ruh (C 16 27 з 9 19 36 13 18 7 6 
Evie 13 5 8 12 21 17 5 —7 8 10 
Bob 20 42 19 35 39 77 i 7 9 7 
Mary Е 6 3 2 B 13 16 —1 —10 0 1 
А 13 23 16 2 29 25 —3 21 п 5 

ап 

Ken 3 2 9 14 12 16 —6—12 12 12 
Joan ti 27 з2 43 43 70 —21 —16 13 13 
бо 63 gi 107 —29 —19 14. 14 
—34 —54 m. u 


ometric questions, 
of and response 


that the subjects 


The h; | 
with “a high percentage of response to the soci 
to abs € unsolicited explanatory verbalization, the recall 
entees, and the wide range of scores give evidence 


of th; 
his study not only had but could verbalize preferences. 
btained through the Nursery School teacher’s 


An ; 

Inde Outside criterion was 0 5 

Was Pendent ranking of the children into three status groups Her grouping 
in 75 per cent agreement with the results of the sociometric test. 


after 6o days. The rank 


2. Stab; 
a 
bility of Preferences 
and retest rankings was 


@ soci : 
Order nire i test procedure 
efficient of correlation betw 


was replicated 
een the original 
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LEGEND: 
Boy 


Gid = о 
One Way Choice = 
Mutual Choice = rms 


o 


Ficure 1 


—Sociogram of positive Spontancous and free choices—original tes | 
| 


. 
$ 
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plus .86. i ; 
The ожа of each child on both tests are listed in Table 1. 
(етап e а К d three status groups remained constant; although 
бег Sia abe Ie t e igh and middle groups changed, the rank of mem- 
imp be = id not change. 
choices Тарай rs age the sociograms, Figures 1 and 2, that individual 
ists in die E om the test to the retest, yet most subjects’ relative posi- 
and session: coap remained remarkably unchanged, when both choices 
P re compiled. Therefore, among the subjects of this study, 
status, rather than individual preferences, was consistent. 


p oe of Levels of Preference 
uf ream ra method used by Frankel (4) 
in this ants dg eine derived from the weighted scoring system used 
equal value. Ont ма rank order obtained when all choice levels were given 
ranked by ын D per cent agreement was found. Subjects were also 
бете between ID y EM the choices and rejections 8, 6, 4, 1; agree- 
Was complete wi s arbitrary system and the one used in the present study 
Hel eae, T eo one exception: two children, at sixth rank, received iden- 
exist and ie n this group, therefore, it seems that levels of preference do 
€ being measured by a choice-rejection test form and weighted 


Scori 
ring system. 


, the writer compared the 


d Excluding Rejections 
Figures 1 and 2, that when only 
e high status group would 
group would include Dale, 
t the bottom of the low 


t а» of Results Including an 
бойга are e seen from the sociograms, 
be gread ae the membership of th 
whose re AN On the first test the high 
group on b choice and rejection scores put him a 1 
appe oth tests. On the second test three low status children would 

ar as high group members. Although a cutting point for status groups 


WO: E ! 
uld have been difficult to determine with the choice-only points, à 
ded "low" status on the basis of 


ni 
Dam e hildren might have been accor e NAM 
ever, se civing only one spontaneous choice on the first test- ds y, how- 
actual] veral of these children, including Bob, who received noc oices, vas 
Jom y neither greatly rejected nor chosen; they were just “not noticed. 
кш; the rank order obtained when only positive doc 
cient with that found in this investigation results in a rank or er 

of correlation of plus .53 for the first test and plus .39 for the retest. 
When the choice-only method is considered, the group membership in 


i H 
ie retest differs greatly from that of the original test. In the high pus 
o Y one child would rank high on both tests; only two are found in ү 
.9W group on test and retest; ап ned unchange 


in d three out of seven гета! 
the middle group. 


I . 
heer found, therefore, tha 
Erou ed by the two methods and less ¢ 
Pings with the choice-only method. 
99 


eat difference between results 
n test and retest 


t there is а £T 
tency betwee 


onsis 
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5. Comparison of “Notice” Scores 


When the total points, disregarding plus and minus signs, were con- 
sidered, it was found that six of the eight children in the high and low 
status groups received considerably higher total scores than those in the 
middle group. As can be seen in Table 1, the two subjects (Don and Alan) 
who ranked nearest the middle group in the high and low group, respec- 
tively, had “notice” scores which fell within the range of scores of middle 
group members, The means of the “notice” scores for the three groups were: 
high group, 47.5; middle, 24.4; and low, 61.5. This suggests that high and 
low status children are found to be more noticed, spontaneously chosen or 
rejected, than those of the middle group. 


Discusston 

The analysis of the data by both the choice-only and the choice-rejection 
methods resulted in great differences in terms of test-retest consistency, dif- 
ferentiation of preference levels, membership in status group and the conse- 
quent labeling of individuals. This strongly suggests that method may be 
a basic variable underlying areas of disagreement in sociometric rese 
and it is the conclusion of this study that sociometric st: 
measured by a system which does not include rejecti 
sponses. For example, the securing of only positive choices in the Northway 
(15) study may have grouped within the low quartile those children who, 
in the choice-rejection system, would have been separated into the middle 
(or “not noticed") and the low (ог "rejected") groups. The present findings 
may relate, also, to the discrepancy noted by Frankel (4): that those who 
received high status in terms of test choices were not observed to be the 
most chosen on the playground. In the choice-only analysis of the data in 
the present study some children appeared in the high group who, when 
rejections were also considered, ranked in the low 

The question of terminology, while clarified by the present study, is 
not satisfactorily resolved. While the terms “most chosen” for the high 
group, “not noticed” for the middle group, and “rejected” for the lows are 
more accurately measured by the choice-rejection method, some differences 
are still obscured. For example, some members of the middle group had 
moderately high “notice” scores, although the summing of positive and 
negative points ranked them in the middle status group. Some low group 
members were actually both highly rejected and highly chosen, the former 
outweighing the latter in terms of points. 

Although not specifically 
may have affected results: na 
mize transient responses and 
quaintance was relati 
range. 

Further research is o 


В greatly needed to discover the behavioral variables 
related to choice or rej 


ection by peers. It was found in the presént study 


arch, 
atus is not accurately 
ons and "forced" re- 


Status group. 


measured by this study, several other factors 
mely, standardization of procedures to mini- 
the testing of subjects whose period of ac- 


vely long term and who were within a one-year age 
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AR тш choices and rejections changed from test to retest, 
ian - subjects comprised the three status groups. That many of the 

) ге cognizant of others’ reactions toward them was apparent from 
their recorded verbalizations during the test situation. 


SuMMARY 


The purpose of this i i 

stu ўа "es ertai: i i 
P P ria tudy was to investigate certain points of disagree- 
г in the area of preschool sociometric research, Data were derived 
rom a study of 15 children, age four and five, attending a college laboratory 
nursery school. An adapted sociometric method was used which included 
a standardized interview situation; measurement of choices, rejections, and 


« VEU 5 : 4 s 
forced" opinions; a weighted scoring system; expression of results in terms 
of individual scores rank-ordered in a continuum; and replication of the 
oses, three groups were desig- 


procedure after 60 days. For comparative purpi 
nated: the low group consisted of those children who scored below the 
first. quartile; the middle group were those children. within the inter- 
quartile range; and the high group ranked above the third quartile. 
Findings relevant to the problem areas investigated were as follows: 
1. The subjects had and were able to verbalize preferences among their 


peers. 


2. Individual st ged but membership within 


t. Rank within the high 
bjects maintained their 
relation between the 


atements of preferences chan 
status groups remained identical from test to retes 
and middle groups shifted, but the low group su 
relative positions. The rank order coefficient of cor: 


original test and retest was plus 86. 
3. The subjects of this study appeared to differentiate levels of pref- 
erence. 

4. Results derived by the present method diffe 
“choice-only” method; the rank order cocfficient of corre 
two methods was .53 on the first test and .39 on the retest. 

5. The majority of the subjects in the high and low status 


higher "notice" scores than those in the middle status group. 
There is evidence that the method used in this study brought out à 


fuller, and more consistent, sociometric group description than 1s obtained 


in the choice-only system. 


r from those of the 
lation between the 


groups had 
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BEHAVIORAL DIFFERENCES OF SOCIOMETRIC 
STATUS GROUPS IN A NURSERY SCHOOL 


1 
MARGARET JENNE DUNNINGTON 


The purpose of this study was to investigate certain behavioral differ- 
ences between those children who were most chosen and those who were 
Most rejected by their peers in a nursery school group. The research was 
designed to provide quantitative measures of the behavioral and sociometric 
variables in order that the method might be applicable to other groups for 
replication and extension of the area of investigation. 

Tt has been found by other researchers that young children do have 
preferences among their peers (4 5) 9, 11), and both the present study and 
the Budden study reported by Northway (11) found that these preferences 
Show a high rank order consistency over a period of months. There has been 
little agreement, however, about the characteristics of children who achieve 
high or low status in this earliest stable peer group experience. Most of the 
studies, including those of school age children, have investigated the rela- 
Uonship of sociometric status to background factors, such as propinquity, 
age, and family data (2, 4, 6), or to personality variables such as intelligence, 
behavior within the group, and motor abilities (4, 5) 7; 8, 9). The behavior 
variables have been measured primarily through observation of a group 
in a nonstandardized setting, with the exception of Moreno (9), who ob- 
served interaction between experimental pairs. No reports were found in 
which individual performance measured in a controlled experimental situ- 
ation was the dependent variable. In order to meet the need both for method 
and information the present study was undertaken, utilizing a set of play 


materials for the experimental medium. 


Tue PROBLEM 


It was hypothesized that significant differences would be found between 


children of high and low sociometric status in various aspects of their 


aggressive, imaginative, and verbal behavior when measured in a stand- 


l'This article is based on research conducted for a thesis which was submitted to 
Cornell University in partial fulfillment of the degree of Master of Arts (3). The writer 
wishes to express her gratitude to Dr. Mary Ford, who supervised the research; Miss 
Shirley J, Heinze, partner in the play experiment; and the staff of the University Nursery 


School, under the direction of Miss Mary Barrett. 
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ardized situation. Specifically, the following aspects and directions of the 
variables were hypothesized: 


1. Aggression. It was expected that all subjects would behave aggres- 
sively, but that statistically significant differences would be found in the 
type and direction as follows: 

a. The proportion of positive affect to negative or aggressive affect 
would be greater among the high status group than the low status 
children. 


b. The proportion of aggression which was specific as to origin and 
object would be greater in the high than the low status group. 


c. The proportion of aggression which occurred within the context 


of an ongoing, goal-oriented theme would be greater for the high than 
the low status children. 


2. Imaginative use of materials. It was expected that all subjects would 
use the play materials in some sort of design or active play, but that they 
would differ in their emphasis as follows: 


a. The proportion of their physical nonthematic use of the materials 
in which organization was realistic would be greater in the high status 
group than in the low. 

b. The proportion of nonthematic play which was mere handling of 
the objects without relationship to other materials would be lower in 
the high group than in the low group. 

c. The proportion of their thematic play with the materials which 
was within the context of ongoing, goal-oriented themes would be 
greater for the high status than the low status children. 


3. Verbal interaction with adult. It was expected that all subjects 
would talk with the adult during the experiment, but that they would differ 
in purpose, spontaneity, and response. 

a. The proportion of their verbalization which was directed toward 
seeking interaction with the adult would be smaller for the highs than 
for the lows. 


b. The proportion of their verbalization which was spontaneous, or 
unsolicited by the adult, would be greater for the highs. 


c. The proportion of the adult’s verbal stimulation to the child 


which was rejected by the child would be lower in the high than the low 
group. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects of the stud 


a y were 15 children, seven boys and eight girls, 
comprising the senior g 


roup of a college laboratory nursery school. The age 
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range at the time of the study was four years one month to five years one 

month. All the children had been in attendance at least one semester previ- 

sonda "s niu in which the study was conducted; four subjects had at- 

for fos = ee terms, three had been enrolled for three terms, one 

m "i din hive had been in the group for five semesters before the 
) ers of all the children were business or professional men. 


The Sociometric Test md 
Ке е was derived Бу the interview and scoring methods 
shine at uera Li epartment of Child Development and Family Relation- 
Moreno. [su] в ^niversity; these methods were adaptations of the original 
-—: soning 0ч technique. In individual interviews the subjects 
wach h name children in their group whom they like best to play 
£ and whom they “don’t like to play with.” By asking “Anyone else? 
Anyone else?” the interviewer attempted to secure three choices and three 
re 'ctions from each child. The subject was then asked whether or not he 
liked to play with each of the children who were not spontaneously men- 
tioned. The subjects’ complete, and often ingenious, responses were re- 
corded. In order to secure responses of accumulative rather than temporary 
iewed immediately upon their arrival at the nur- 
y other children. 
he same procedures 60 days after the 


nature, subjects were interv 

Sery school before they had seen an 
_ A retest was conducted using t 

original set of interviews. 

The scoring procedure consis 
responses, This procedure assum 
preferences and was based upon t 
of children gave explanations for their rankir 
carefully. In addition, subsequent comparison of the rank order resulting 
from the weighted scoring with that from using equal values for all re- 
sponses showed only a 53 per cent agreement between the two systems. 

The following weighted values were used. A first choice and rejection 
received 14 points, plus for a choice and minus for a rejection, based on the 
premise that in the group of 15 children each had one out of 14 chances 
of being chosen first. The second choice or rejection received 7 points, plus 
or minus. The third choice was given only 5 points because some subjects 
added spontaneously, a fourth choice, which was given 3 points. The spe- 
cifically elicited or “forced” choices were each given 1 point, plus or minus. 

A single score was found for each subject by summing the positive 
minus the negative points he had received. The subjects were then rank- 


Ordered and the group divided into three status groups, high, middle, and 


low.2 


ted of assigning weighted values to the 
ed that the subjects expressed levels of 
he writer’s experience that the majority 
ngs and considered their replies 


— 


2 nt x F: А 
Additional details concerning procedures сап be found in the writer's thesis (3)- 
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The Play Experiment 


Fourteen of the subjects participated in the play experiment. Each child 
had three sessions with a specially constructed set of 60 semirealistic wooden 
toys, including people, animals, buildings, vehicles, trees, and fences, to 
which was added a commercial flexible-bodied doll family. The toys were 
presented, unorganized, in a large, flat box. The first session, of 10 minutes’ 
duration, was intended to familiarize the subjects with the toys and the 
setting; although it was recorded, this first run was not included in the 
analysis. The second and third sessions were 20 minutes in length. All 
sessions were held in a minimally furnished room in the presence of the 
experimenter and the observer. The time interval between sessions was, 
with a few exceptions, one week, each subject being taken from the nursery 
school at approximately the same hour for all three sessions. A verbal 
record was secured by tape recording. 


The experimenter’s interaction with the child was predominantly non- 
directive, responsibility for the play being solely with the child. The adult's 
comments fulfilled three purposes: to create an accepting atmosphere, to 
secure the child’s verbalization of his play when it was not spontancously 
given, and to attempt to keep his attention focused on the materials when 
he became tangential. The observer avoided interaction, insofar as possible. 

Initial structuring for the child was given en route to the experimental 
room and consisted of telling him that there were some new toys for him 
to play with while the experimenter and the observer did their work. He 
was also told that he would have only a short time to play that day but could 
have longer another time. In the experimental room the toys were pointed 
out and the child was told that he could play with them now as he wished. 
One minute before the end of the session the experimenter stated that she 
was almost through with her work and that they would return to the 
nursery school shortly. No child was forced to remain for the full period, 
although he was given encouragement to continue his play, and all chil- 
dren were permitted to effect closure if they desired. | | 

Observations were recorded on score sheets in predetermined categories. 
Resembling those of Bach (1), the categories were developed from analysis 
of stenographic records of pretest subjects’ play behavior and Mp» designed 
to cover all the subjects' actions and verbalizations. One group ol categories 
dealt with the physical use of the materials: exploration, abstract organiza- 
tion, realistic organization, placement, manipulation, generalized thematic, 
routine thematic, original thematic, and nongoal thematic. The remaining 
categories covered the child’s interaction with both materials and adult in 
terms of giving or secking, accepting or rejecting: attention, help, informa 
tion, instruction, permission, structuring, positive affect, attacking, blocking: 
criticism, threat, tangentiality, withdrawal, closure, and negative affect. The 
categories used for recording the experimenter’s verbalizations were: aC 
ceptance, elaboration, focus, direction, information, help, assignment 0 
responsibility, and criticism. 
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All the materials were given codes for ease of recording. Each behavior 
unit, defined as a change in direction of ongoing activity or object, verbal 
or manipulative, was recorded by putting the material code in the appropri- 
ate category row on the score sheet. Direction was designated in the inter- 
action categories by coding the initiator of the behavior, the type of inter- 
action (giving, seeking, accepting, or rejecting), and the object or recipient. 
Each new score appeared in a new column, and an additional score was 
given for an activity which continued for more than 15 seconds. Scores in 
most of the interaction categories were double-coded with scores in the 
materials categories. For example, a score in the “attacks” category row 
might have been entered in the same column with the object codes AB 
(bear) and PG (girl) in the original thematic category row. Activities 
which were verbalized were designated by a check mark. 

The number of entries in each category was totaled for each subject’s 
two full-length sessions. Measures of the variables as set forth in the 
hypotheses were derived from combining related categories and scoring 
subcategories according to scoring conventions defined below. These quan- 
titative measures were then expressed in terms of ratios which were com- 
puted for each subject and were treated as scores for the analysis. 

Variables 
6. Routine and Original Thematic 
Total Thematic 
7. Sechs Interaction 


l. Positive Affect 
Total Aggression 


2. Specific Aggression 
Total Aggression Total Verbalization 
3. Thematic Aggression 8. Unsolicited Verbalization 
Total Aggression Total Verbalization 
4. Realistic Organization 9. Rejection of Stimulation 
Total Adult Stimulation 


Total Nonthematic 
5. Explore, Place, and Manipulate 


Total Nonthematic 
The following conventions were used in scoring subcategories and com- 
bining existing categories: 
1. Total Aggression was the sum of scores in cos oe Attacking, 
Criticism, Disorganization, Threat, and Negative Affect. 
s scored when the code in one of the Aggres- 
aggressive act had been performed 


r units (ex, car hitting policeman 


2. Specific Aggression wa 
sion categories indicated that the 
and received by single objects 0 
doll). 

3. Thematic Aggression inclu 
curred in the same column wi 
mother doll spanking child 
Original Thematic categories). 

4. Total Nonthematic was the su 
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m of scores in the Nonthematic cate- 
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gories Exploration, Placement, Abstract Organization, Realistic Or- 
ganization, and Manipulation. 


5. Total Verbalization was the sum of checkmarks. 


6. Unsolicited Verbalization was scored when the checkmark was not 
preceded by any score in the Adult categories, or when preceded by a 
score in the Adult categories of Acceptance, Giving Information, and 
Giving Help. 

7. Stimulation scores were those recorded in the Adult categories of 

Seeking Elaboration, Focus, Direction, and Information, and As- 

signment of Responsibility. 

Rejection of Stimulation was composed of scores in the following 

sequences: Tangential score following Adult Stimulation, a non- 

verbal score following Adult Elaboration or Secking Information, 
or child's response of "No" following Adult Stimulation. 


Mean scores and standard deviations were computed for each socio- 
metric status group on each experimental variable, and the differences 
between the means of the high and low groups were te 


sted for significance 
using the ¢ test. 


Reliability 

A retest of the sociometric study was conducted tw 
original set of interviews, The rank order coefficient of 
the two tests was plus .86. 
although there w 
middle groups. 

Reliability of the observations of the play sessions was determined by 
the experimenter's recording simultaneously with the observer for the 
first five minutes of each play session. Analysis of the two sets of records 
showed that agreement on category placement of cach unit of play recorded 
by both persons was 87.9 per cent, while the agreement on all units, some of 
which might have been missed by one or the other, was 71.0 per cent. Relia- 
bility was computed for the Adult categories in the same manner, yielding 
91.7 per cent and 81.8 per cent agreement. respectively. 


o months after the 
correlation between 
Status group membership remained identical, 
as some shifting of relative position within the high and 


Finpines 


Analysis of the mean scores on all variables yielded differences in the 
directions hypothesized. The means, standard deviations, and levels of sig- 
nificance are listed in Table 1. For the three Aggression variables and the 
three Verbalization variables, the differences between the high and low 
groups were significant above the 5 per cent level of confidence, while the 
three variables concerned with the Imaginative Use of Materials differen- 
tated between highs and lows only at the 10 and 20 per cent levels an 
thus did not meet the criterion of significance. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SCORES ON EXPERIMENTAL 
VARIABLES FOR CHILDREN IN HIGH, MIDDLE, AND LOW SOCIOMETRIC 
GROUPS AND LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN HIGH AND LOW GROUPS 


| à Middle 
All Subjects High Group Group Low Group Level of 
Variables Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Significance 
Positive Affect to 
Total Aggression „ эй 318 19.06 23 «21 оо .00 o1 
Specific Aggression to 
Total Aggression = 438 .62 1.00 .00 ga a 26 .09 .001 
Thematic Aggression to 
Total Aggression ці 30 70 ло 556 5 — 03 -05 Sos 
Realistic Organization to 
Total Nonthematic ... и 4t 43 .08 1: 22 23 B3 a 
Explore, Place, Mani 
"PAOTCS ] p. to (63 .20 .20 
Total Nonthematic . 45 48 -37 94 39 ae si 


Routine & Original Thematic 


to Total Thematic 63 
Seeks to Total 
5 а .001 
Verbalization .. . 22 43 3E 08 idis буша Ы 
Unsolicited to 7 
to Total 3 Ot 
Verbalization s dy АЁ 176 .06 63 23 55 05 
Rejection to T 
ection to Total 7 12 id 
Sümulation ., о ад 36 a3 a6 17 .68 
ior when 


Tm in behav 
Other findings give added support to the differences in 5 


s groups 

Status groups are compared. Зе mean pt fot the poppe 
LC in rank order on seven of the nine variables, kc ; die two variables, 
cing between those of the high and low 8709р Ois anization to Total 
Psitive Affect to Total Aggression and Rea зра hi а value. Compari- 
Onthematic, the mean of the middle group !5 the hs variable indicate the 
“ns of the standard deviations of each group on — bers, with the 
trend toward homogeneity for the high and low status go aa on de 
19е Sroup showing greater variability. On seven as hat of both the 
Standard deviation of ds middle group markedly t Manipulate, 
È and low sociometric groups. On two o gom and Original 
MS and Explore to Total Nonthematic 27." of the middle group 
is 1 Aic to Total Thematic, the standard deviati either of these varia 

“ss than that for the low status group. However r^ 


5 : ighs and lows. 
“'Snificantly differentiated between the highs an 
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Discussion 


The findings of this research indicate that there are differences between 
the most chosen and the most rejected children in the group in terms of 
their aggressive and verbal behavior in experimental play situations. Al- 
though the high status children do exhibit aggression in their play, they 
show a greater proportion of positive expression than do the low status 
children. There seems to be a greater tendency for the high group to ex- 
press their aggression within the context of thematic play and to have defi- 
nite, single doers and recipients of the aggressive acts, when compared 
with the low status members. The high children have a lower proportion 
of their total verbalization directed toward drawing the adult's attention 
to themselves and a higher proportion of self-initiated verbalization than 
do the low status subjects. Although the low group members seek a greater 


proportion of attention, they reject, to a greater degree, the adult stimula- 
tion given them. 


It would seem that the aggression and verbalization variables differen- 
uate in this population between children of high and low sociometric status. 
However, the variables measuring imaginative behavior were all below the 


level of significance, indicating either the need for refinement of the vari- 
ables or the possibility of no difference. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether statistically signifi- 
cant differences in aggressive, imaginative, and verbal behavior could be 
found between a group of high status children and a group of low status 
children in a nursery school. Two standardized situations were developed 
to derive quantitative measures of the behavior of 14 four- 


old children: 


and five-year 


1. A sociometric test in which a full measure of status was secured 
through choices, rejections, and forced opinions, and 


2. Three experimental sessions for each child with a set of semirealistic 
play materials during which behavior was recorded in terms of pre- 
determined categories. 


Numerical weights were accorded the various choices and rejections 
received by each subject to derive sociometric scores, which were then 
rank-ordered and divided into three status groups, high, middle, and low. 
Behavior scores were derived for each subject by totaling the units recorded 
in each category observed in the play experiment, developing ratios to 
test the hypotheses, and computing means for each sociometric status 


group. The means of the high and low groups were tested for significant 
differences, 
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Differences between the mean scores of the high and low status groups 


were i NE : Й ES 
meto га directions hypothesized. These differences were statistically 
gnificant for the three variables measuring aggressive behavior and the 


three vari " 4 
variables measuring verbal interaction but did not mee 


t the test of 


significance for the $ > iens ; 
e three measures of imaginative behavior. 
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THE LATER CAREERS OF BOYS WHO WERE 
EARLY- OR LATE-MATURING 


Mary Cover JONES 
University of California 


s of boys who had been 


А previ 
previous study (7) compared two group 
in terms of skeletal age. 


om paysa accelerated or retarded, 
dE ias gie чайган approximately the 20 per cent at cach extreme 
piso sme є "e sample. The comparison showed differences in 
ла Mer maturing, and in a number of psychological 
Solemn і » to the conclusion that . those who are physically 
Hago are usually accepted and treated by adults and other children 
Pales aeg ege: appear to have relatively little need to strive for 
us. From their ranks come the outstanding student body leaders in 
mus high school. In contrast, the physically retarded. boys exhibit many 
orms of relatively immature behavior: this may be in part because others 
tend to treat them as the little boys they appear to be. Furthermore, a fair 
^s Piin of these give evidence of needing to counteract their physical 
з vantages in some way—usually by greater activity and striving for 
ntion, although in some cases by withdrawal" (p. 146). 
E. gae п early- ог late-maturing may have a considerable bearing 
Riddere cia ife and personal adjustment of some individuals during the 
eem ^4 ss of their adolescence. Perhaps of greater importance, however, 
e Ms шу ias ito: longer-term effects or relationships in adult life, and 
point no evidence has previously been offered. 

ME who participated in the original study are now in their 
шө bey Contacts have been maintained with many af the group 
in a e intervening years; in a systematic follow-up study! beginning 
54 current data have been obtained for 20 of the early- and late-matur- 


ing : А n 
g boys, out of an original sample of 32. 


cENT DIFFERENCES 

adolescent period for the original 
present study. Figure 1 
d chronological age 17) 
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Ficure 1—Skeletal ages at 17 years, of the late- and early-maturing. 


for the early- and late-maturing. Each circle represents an individual case: 
the black circles those included in the follow-up and the open circles those 
who have dropped out.? It can be seen that the new selection has not sub- 
stantially altered the maturity differential of the two groups. | 

Figures 2 and 3 present cumulative records for height and weight in 
terms of standard scores at ages 12 to 17. Standard scores (in which 50 
is taken as the mean and то as the SD) are indicated on the left vertical 
axis, and percentiles on the right. In these and the following figures, the 
points on connecting lines represent averages for the follow-up group, con- 
sisting of Іт early- and 9 late-maturing individuals. The adjacent points 
denote averages for the original 16 early- and 16 late-maturing. 

The early-maturing tend to fall at the 75 percentile or above, and the 
late-maturing at the 25 percentile or below, with differences which are at a 
maximum at around 14 years, when the early-maturing are on the average 
approximately 8 inches taller and 34 pounds heavier, 

In these physical measures the adolescent data for the follow-up sample 
are similar to those of the original sample, and this is also shown in 
Figure 4, based on a measure of static dynamometer strength (right grip). 

Other physical comparisons included Greulich’s (6) 5-point standards 
of maturity (rated by physicians from pubic hair and external genitalia) 
and Bayley's ratings of androgeny (1). On the Greulich scale the late- 
maturing boys at age 14 averaged only 2.0, well below the norm; while the 
carly-maturing averaged 4.5, or close to the scale maximum. In the an- 
drogeny assessments, the early-maturing were nearly all in the “masculine” 


or dg ec masculine" zone, while approximately half of the late-maturing 
were classified as “asexual,” “bisexual,” “hypo-bisexual,” or physically “dis- 


2 Skeletal age was assessed from X-rays of the hand and 
Of the 12 cases lost frem the original sample, three have die 
опе 15 non-cooperative, three have been scheduled but not y 
the remaining four have moved away and are for the tim i 
residence abroad, or in other states, 


knee, using Todd standards. 
d, one has not been located, 
et seen in the follow-up and 
being unavailable because of 
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harmonious.” In these as in other respects the follow-up samples yielded 
distributions similar to those of the original study. 

With such marked adolescent differences in size, strength, masculine 
conformation, and associated athletic abilities, we might also predict, in 
our culture, average differences in reputational status and in some aspects 
of self-acceptance. In the original study comparisons were presented, at an 
average age of 16, for a series of ratings made in “free play” situations. The 
early-maturing were judged to be more attractive in physique and as 
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d Figure 4—Strength comparisons. 


showing more attention to grooming. They tended to be more relaxed, 
more matter-of-fact and less affected in their behavior. Differences were 
significant at the .o5 level for each of these traits; for a number of other 
characteristics, such as interest in the opposite sex, and “good-naturedness, 
quite consistent differences were obtained over nine semesters of — 
tion. The late-maturing were significantly more expressive, but their elt 
boy eagerness was also associated with greater tenseness and more affecte 
attention-seeking mannerisms. . 
Figure 5 represents average measures for attractiveness of physique, 
based on independent ratings by three staff members. Figure 6 gives similar 
cumulative. records for an illustrative aspect of expressive behavior (cage! 
ness). The carly-maturing are centered close to the average in this charac 
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"ATTRACTIVE PHYSIQUE": BOYS 
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Fıcure 5—Comparative ratings of “attractive physique.” 
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teristic while the late-maturing are judged to be more juvenile and less 
poised in their expressiveness, especially in the middle years of adolescence. 
Similar results were found for such characteristics as “animated,” “talka- 
tive,” and “uninhibited.” 

On behavior items Suggesting a large component of self-acceptance 
(being relaxed, unaffected and matter-of-fact) the early-maturing were 
rated higher at the end of the study, with the late-maturing becoming 
increasingly “tense” and “affected” in the high school years? Figure 7 
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illustrates this for the characteristic which we have called “matter-of-fact,” 
Both groups fluctuate around the average in this trait until age 16 when 
they separate noticeably, the carly-maturing falling on the f. bl 

well-adjusted side, and the late-maturi .avorable or 
off side of the scale. Similar wide 
found for the trait “unaffected-affected” i A 
in other relevant psychological measur os tense.” In these, as 
lescent records similar to those of the ori "P groups had ado- 


substantially changed the selection, © loss of cases has not 


3A study of the Themati 
А uc Apperception Pr 
maturing boys tend t ^» Test responses at j- 
ing. These data will к self-accepting and to fce] less doen. aor аа 
Cover Jonas ented in a fe ened than late 
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ADULT DIFFERENCES 


We may now consider the adult characteristics of the early- and late- 
maturing, as observed at an average age of 33 years. As was predicted at 
age 17, the differences in gross size tend to disappear. The early-maturing 
average only half an inch taller, at 5 feet 10 inches; and 7 pounds heavier, 
These differences are not significant. In body build, the 
turing would be more mesomorphic. The 
ut the differences are not significant. The 
hysiques within each group (both 
he marked consistency over the 
eater mesomorphy 
a somewhat more 


at 172 pounds. 
prediction is that the early-ma 
tendency is in this direction, b 
chief thing to note is the wide range of p 
in adolescence and in adulthood) and t 
years. A slight change is apparent in the direction of gr 
in cight of the nine late-maturing and they now present 


developed and sturdy appearance. 
Some differences would be expected in constitutional indices of mascu- 


linity. Among the late-maturing, the majority of the original study and of 
those included in the follow-up were rated as having a deficiency in mascu- 
line development, at age 17. At age 33, however, Sheldon ratings of gynan- 
dromorphy (8) in the two groups showed considerable overlap and only a 


small and nonsignificant difference in favor of the early-maturing. 
Personality differences in d with reference 


adult life have been examine 
to a number of criteria. Two sources of data to be considered here are 
Gough's California Psychological Inventory and the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. The first of these, the C. P. L, attempts to appraise 
aspects of character and temperament which are significant for social living 
and interpersonal behavior and which are related to personal maturity and 
creative achievement. Eighteen scales are available which describe indi- 
viduals in terms of social responsibility, tolerance, flexibility, academic 
motivation, self-control* and the like (3)- 

Most of the above scales did not show significant differences between 
the groups. One outstanding exception is the scale entitled "good. impres- 
sion,” (interest in, and capacity for, creating a “good impression” on 
others) (4). Differences here favored the early-maturing with a significance 


at the .006 level. 
s associated with high scores on this 


Some of the interpretative phrase: 
"is turned to for advice and reassurance; fatherly; is con- 
ssion; is persistent in working toward 


scale are also designated as responsible, 


scale include: 
cerned with making a good impre: 
his goal.” High scorers on this “Gi” 
cooperative, enterprising, sociable and warm. 

In our groups the early-maturing tend in addition to obtain higher 
scores on the C. P. I. scales for socialization, dominance, self-control and 
responsibility. Although none of these shows differences at a significance 
level better than .07, it is true that the early-maturing have high average 


—— 


4 “Self-control” is indicated by a low score on the impulsivity scale. 
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scores and present a consistently favorable personality picture with regard 
to these important social variables. 

The phrases and adjectives associated with high scores on these five 
scales (good impression, socialization, dominance, self-control, and responst- 
bility) remind us strikingly of the social behavior and personal traits at- 
tributed, by their peers and by adults, to the early-maturing boys in ado- 
lescence. For the total group of 43 boys thus far included in the follow-up, 
a correlation of .50 (significant at the .or level) was found between the 
"good impression" score on the C. P. I., and their level of skeletal maturity 
18 years carlier. The corresponding Pearson r for the socialization? score at 
age 33, and skeletal maturity at age 15, was .40, significant at the .or level. 
For these correlations skeletal quotients were computed (skeletal age over 
chronological age), to make allowance for slight differences in the age at 
which the skeletal X-rays were obtained. 

One other scale yields an interesting difference, significant at the .05 
level. This is the scale for what has been termed "flexibility." Those who 
score high on this scale are described by Gough as tending to be rebellious, 
touchy, impulsive, self-indulgent, assertive, and also insightful. Low scorers 
are described as deliberate, methodical, industrious, rigid, mannerly, overly- 


controlling of impulses, compliant. In these terms, the late-maturers tend 
to be more “flexible” than the early-maturers. 


We might hazard the guess that some of the little boy behavior—the 
impulsiveness, playfulness and also the “touchiness” repeatedly noted in late- 
maturing adolescents is mirrored in the description of high scorers on this 
scale. We might speculate further that in the course of having to adapt 
to difficult status problems, the late-maturers have gained some insights and 
are indeed more flexible, while the early-maturing, capitalizing on their 
ability to make a good impression, may have clung to their carlier success 
pattern to the extent of becoming somewhat rigid or over-controlled. 

The Edwards Personal Preference test shows relatively few significant 
differences between the two groups. This is a self-report device which 
measures 15 variables named from Murray's list of needs (2). 

On the Edwards test, two of the scales are discriminating for our 
groups at the 4 and 5 per cent levels respectively. The early-maturing group 
scores high on the dominance scale: "to be a leader, persuade, argue = 
a point of view," while the late-maturing score high in succorance: “to see 
encouragement, to be helped by others, to have a fuss made over ae 
when hurt.” For the total group of до who took the Edwards test A 
around age 33, skeletal maturing at age 17 correlated 40 with dominance 


CP NOR RNC RT a scale 
5 This “socialization” scale was first presented by Gough (5) and described as a ien 
for "delinquency." It is now scored in the opposite direction so as to emphasize 47 west 
Kat ee ge zx M: аы T "s owes 
cialization” side of a socialization-asocialization continuum. In a validation study lo 


: Я " P a A ES cores 
scores were obtained by those nominated as high school "best citizens"; highest 5 
by delinquents. 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL FINDINGS FOR THE FOLLOW-UP COMPARISONS 


Physical Measures: Means 


EARLY LATE 
p Age 14 Age 33 Age 14 Age 33 
2 teme nn 5ft. 8in 5 ft. roin. 5 ft 5 ft. 9% in. 
egbt esses 126.9 lb. 172 lb. 93.2 Ib. 165 lb. 
Endomorphy® .. 2.6 31 34 33 
Mesomorphy* .. 45 4.6 39 43 
Éctomorphy* ... 34 34 37 37 


Psychological Scales 


MEANS < 
Signif. of Signif. 
Differencet rt Level 


MEER E S ——— 


California Psychological 


Inventory 
Good Impression... 25.6 15.7 .006 50 «or 
Flexibility vs soe 9.7 13.8 .05 —23 
AD cs 13.9 20.3 .07 —.40 «or 
ЫНЫН ат 17.1 234 43 —31 <.05 
Dominance ........ d p- M 5 
Responsibility... ... 32:9 “ + ia 7 
Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule 
Шр кеен 19.4 12.6 94 40 «.or 
E al <от 


Ѕиссогапсе ....... 7-1 Pd 


Mss 
s Pas on 7-point scale; 7 is high. 
н. cance level, Wilcoxon Rank Test. ical 
any product-moment correlation with skeletal age / chronological age 
low score indicates “socialization.” 


at 15 years. 


an oie à | d 

€ 48 with succorance (both significant at the .o1 level). E eit I 

mmarizes the statistical findings for the follow-up comparisons. 

so To those of us who have known these young men for epis pem 
me of the most interesting questions remain to be cee | аї ку 
x their successes and failures in achieving оссирайопа ап perso 

Boals? AJl : ; the present number of children 

av are married, and in each group 4 neighborhoods 
€rages 2.3. Socio-economic ratings, based on homes an neig s 

— 

a " a 

s atatistical analysis of the data was completed under a research grant from the De 
ment of Education, University of California. 
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show no differences for the two groups. There are no significant differences 
in average educational level, although a slightly higher proportion of the 
later-maturing have college degrees and the only college teacher is in this 
group.” 

There is some indication that more of the early-maturing have attained 
vocational goals which are satisfying and status-conferring. Among this 
group five are in professional careers; four are executives; one is a skilled 
mechanic and one in a clerical position. Of the executives, three are in posi- 
tions of somewhat impressive status. 

Among the late-maturing, four are in professions, two are still university 
students, two are salesmen, and one is a carpenter. None has attained an 
important managerial position and several, by their own account and the 
nature of their work, seem somewhat precariously unsettled. 

In the former study descriptive pictures were given of late-maturing 
boys who illustrated contrasting behavior patterns of attention-secking 
activity and of withdrawal. It may be appropriate here to summarize indi- 
vidual records for several of those at the early- and late-maturing extremes. 


Tom, a late-maturing boy as described in a previous article (7), was at the 
age of 13 a chubby small boy, very rosy of cheek, sparkling-eyed, laughing and 
dimpled. He was gay, active, good-humored, emotionally volatile. Even as a 
senior in high school he was still a “little boy.” His voice had not changed. At 
a time when most of his classmates were paying careful attention to cleanliness 
and grooming he often came to school with dirty hands and in misfit clothes. 
He was likely to get into childish scuffles; physically, however, he was not able 
to cope with his classmates, and would sometimes break down and cry when 
things went badly. 

Unlike most of the Physiologically retarded group, he seemed not to be 
anxious about his immaturity. Growth continued during his college years, when 
he added four inches to his height, and 20 pounds to his weight. As a graduate 
student Tom began to play baseball on an intramural team and for the first time, 
according to his own report, was able to hold up his end of the game, So im- 
pressed was he with his own physical gains (there had never been any doubt 
about his mental abilities) that he raised his sights in regard to vocational goals, 
achieved a graduate degree and joined the academic ranks as a college teacher, 

The interviewer who saw him most recently at the age of 33 described him 
as: "A genial smiling young man, well integrated, mature, observant, well 
satisfied with his life situation.” He is making excellent Progress professionally, 
and achieving recognition among his colleagues. We now feel that we were 
justified in the impression gained during his high school years, that Tom was 


able to cope with the problems of late-maturing without permitting these to 
create a basic feeling of handicap, 


a & boy whose physical deficien- 
„а Persistent source of tension and anxiety. 
zations which became 
gh adolescence. , 
amping trip illustrate this 


more aggressive and compulsive as he Progressed throu 
Excerpts from a staff group conference after a ¢ 


7 The writer is indebted to Mr. Read Tuddenham 
material through a grant from the Office of Nav; 
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(W.JC.) Lonnie was by far the most talkative in this very talkative crowd. 
... Saturday night after most of the boys had gone to sleep Lonnie turned 
to a question which had to do with the history of religion. He pursued the 
subject with vehemence. 

(M.CJ.) On Sunday morning when we were just finishing breakfast, 
Mr. G. mentioned a friend who had been working with a growth-promoting 
hormone. He had hardly uttered a sentence when Lonnie, who had been at 
the next table, suddenly appeared by his side. 
(J.C.) This led to further discussion throughout the day and on Monday, 
at school. . . . He was again on the subject of the hormone. He wanted to 
offer himself as a subject because he had always been small and underweight, 


"skinny"... 

(T.C) Lonnie talks with ceaseless energy, with a good deal of ego at stake 
... "I know a fellow who is a grandson of a Senator. But when we argue 
I can beat him everytime with cold facts—statistics.” 

In а current interview many of the same characteristics of restless energy 
emerged, The interviewer commented that he was hard to rate because of tenden- 
cies which were superficially in contradiction to each other. He seemed self- 
centered, self-sufficient, and with a strong drive for autonomy, but was also 
dependent on his wife and "socially-minded" in the sense of having abstract 
interests in groups, social issues, etc. “He seems to have achieved a fairly stabil- 
ized adjustment—if not a conventional one. Seems able to work toward long 
term goals because he has considerable personal freedom. He is tense, rebellious, 
intellectual, too bent on satisfying his own needs in relationships to relate well 


to groups either as a member or a leader." А 
When asked what he would do differently if he had the last 15 years to live 
over again, Lonnie replied that he would have gone ahead as fast as possible 
With academic work. “As it was, I was out for Adventure with a capital A and 
Experience with a capital E—a hollow sort of goal which doesn’t satisfy. I trav- 
elled a lot but could have done as much living just around the corner.” ) 
__Late-maturing was merely one of Lonnie’s problems, but it led to an im- 
Paired status which was an immediate source of frustration, and of rebellious 
compensatory strivings. These patterns are still apparent in his adult life, al- 
though he now seems to take a more realistic view of the roles which are possible 
for him. j 
., A third late-maturing boy, with a very different set of behavior patterns, was 
Charles—one of the two brothers described in the earlier publication as socially 
eer sPicuous, extremely quiet and self-contained. Although not p no 
T Or approved by his peer group, he had a variety of substantial individu 
Crests, and congenial family ties. A e e 
Charles is described as "Frank and open in expression, individualistic, and 
outspoken, primarily an introvert. Though somewhat odd, he is probably fairly 
well liked by his associates. He seems relatively insecure, requiring support and 


reassurance, Н, ili d dependence in relation to authority 
- He ex hostility and depende: Е 3 
presses Bon 7 tive of others’ feelings.” 


gures. . | | He is mildly self-centered, somewhat impercep r g 
rel In his own сироп of current activities, he observed, “My job requires 
relatively little contact with people. I like it this мау... My wife is not overly 
Ond of people... . My wife and I are very congenial, we talk over everything 


together,” é à , 
Charles, wi bout girls, so retiring and quietly accepting 
i jode to besso Др er have established a way of life 


of his ; 
; 4$ own physical deficiencies, now seems to : : 
Similar to that of his parents, and one which meets his needs with reasonable 


adequacy, 
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Howard was early-maturing. In the eyes of adult observers and classmates, 
he was advantaged in this respect as well as in family background and personal 
endowment. He was the younger of two boys from a home well above average 
in financial security, community status, and interpersonal compatibility. 

He was well-liked by both boys and girls but although Howard had the same 
best friend for many years he seemed less dependent upon social ties than was 
the case with most youngsters of his age. “The girls would like him to take more 
interest in them,” wrote one observer in the ninth grade. He learned to dance 
in the eighth grade but was a little shy at first with girls. . 

By the ninth grade he had lost his shyness, but led too busy a life with his 
own individual projects and his family's activities to be more than casually 
interested in girls or to accept more than a few of the many party invitations 
which he received. "He is a grand-looking boy and the girls feel it a great loss 
that he is not more interested in them.” 

Even in his senior year at high school when one girl seemed to be steadfastly 
claiming his attention, he was described as follows at a staff conference after 
a party which involved both swimming and dancing: “In his customary manner, 
Howard left Clare to her own devices and went to join the boys in the pool. 
He enjoys athletic activities even more than devotion to his lady love... . 1 
have a feeling that any girl who gocs with Howard will have to stand for that 
arrangement... .” 

Referring to his social development 15 years later he said, "My interest in 
girls was not any problem in high school.” 

Throughout the years of the study, descriptions of Howard stressed his ma- 
turity in relation to the group: "Has always been onc of the largest and best 
looking. . . . His prestige among boys is quite marked, with no striving on his 
part (age 14.4). ... Howard, like several of his friends this semester, seemed 
to have reached the stage of ‘putting away the childish.’ They sat and talked 
after lunch while the other boys played ball. He has unquestioned prestige, 
though he seems unaware of it...” (14.9). 

“Howard is large, seems much more mature than almost any of our 
group (15.9)... . Considerable maturity of manner, talked at length to H. E. Js 
and as an equal, about cameras and photographic equipment” (16.0), A student 
assistant in the physiology laboratory, impressed with Howard as a 16-year-old 
said: “He doesn’t attempt to make a show of himself or his accomplishments 
although he now holds the record for vital capacity of 6.40 liters and of 3 minutes 
37 seconds for holding his breath.” 

In spite of the fact that others recognized his accelerated maturity from the 
time he was in elementary school, Howard, in retrospect, described his own 
development as physically retarded. 

A possible clue to this erroneous belief comes from his position in the family, 
as the younger boy. His father was past middle age when Howard was born 
and according to his own analysis of the situation, it was the older brother who 
had received the understanding and attention of a young, vigorous, active father. 
Howard missed this when he was growing up. It was his older brother who, in 
turn, furnished the active, interested companionship in which Howard may em 
felt a fatherly, as well as a brotherly quality. He certainly compared himself : 
this older brother and may have, growing up in the shadow of this comparisons 
thought of himself as inadequate in many ways, including rate of maturing: 
interpretation of his response to the Murray pictures suggests that this is 50 


К А A vee nm cite. his 
Age 17: Howard’s conflict seems to lie in his inability to reconcile ! 


position as an individual with his position as a member of his family. : * 
He tells of his fear th 


ship to his older brot 


P 5 . on 
at he is inadequate as a family member. His age 
her is basic to his difficulty. He is impressed wit 
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older brother's EC 

$ lice ИШ A te И Howard is far from the inadequate person 
that he does not ky! © in comparison with his brother. It seems likely 
рена ес inadequate except when measuring himself against 

ln ЕТ pod of his brother's accomplishment. 
upya to be able ч ances, while his demands on himself are high, he 
has develaged aunt е In his struggle to emulate his brother he 
tion and Poner gm ics pe to superior performance. He shows determina- 
maintain: clark е Д7 aah level of energy, and the capacity to direct and 
remis Wore d the goal he sets for himself. In the stories, he exag- 
akness but he indicates, as well, his strength. 


As an adult in hi TNCS 

A Senge d cup thirties, Howard seems to have come to realize his 
had enough Mia. eveloped a good deal more self-confidence. . . . I feel I have 
m optimistic ed and experience to tackle a job that I have some feel for, so 
self-confidence. n um work, I'm in a dominant position and you build up 

The noc Ih deis fraternity life and athletics helped, too." 
Mastery, He is ih summar 2, has strong needs for acquisition and 
dominant, active, a leader and autonomous. It would be hard 


to ke i 
? keep him down." 


arly-maturing boy. 
had a pattern cut 
iness. His mother 
and what course 


e socially advantaged € 


Bob Ж 
95 provides another example of th 
ddle-class family, Bob 


An only son ; 
Out ore т а prosperous upper-mi 
knew exact! ю орм He was expected to enter his father's bus 
to pursue P bac she wanted him to grow toward manhood | h 
Occasion, But wiling this goal. “I will not have a dirty boy, she said on one 
activity was a meant that he had to wash up after strenuous play, not that 
Doats, and Bag ges She understood that boys like to ride bicycles, build 
ys in the bacl drive cars; that they are happy when playing with neighborhood 
9515 include ‘irl d as preadolescents, and that as adolescents their social inter- 
Ship were © giris, dancing, parties. Creditable scholarship and practice in leader- 
All of ана in school. 
hese goals were easily attained. Bob was slightly above the average 


о 
our group i 
u intelli : : 
on the P in intelligence and achievement tests. He was rated consistently 
f social and personal characteristics. Class- 


favor; "s er 

mates io side, in a wide range О 
tim very high in leadership and popularity. In self-report, he was 
th percentile for the 


consist 
stent] А е кру. 
y on the well adjusted side—above the eightie 
social, school and personal satis- 


Broup i 
TD In all c; n E S i x 
actions, ill categories, which implied family, 
After 15 
Roals: years, Bob has achieved the re lization of his own and his family's 
s a business of my father's that I’ve 
bout how he might live 


s "l enjoy 
always bee joy my work very much . 
Us last 15 


^ interested in going into.” To the question а g 
«Га do them about the same. 


bi; "wo Г ayer again he responded: : : 
Diases when X ewers, a man and a woman, reveal their own somewhat different 
T. Ads 4 А umming up their impressions © Bob: The male psychologist wrote: 
confident a tanned, dark-haired, immaculately dressed business man, self-assertive, 
satisfied A general bearing but not quite at ease during the interview. He is 
With little ith himself and the mores of his business milieu... à rigid personality 

© insight, little ability to relax and enjoy himself. He puts business first. 


© hy : 
4455 NO conflict since he faces no difficult external problems.” 
ae follows: “Mr. A fits happily 


into "d den who interviewed Bo! 3 3 
no ишп cal' stereotype of а successful upper-middle-class business man with 
social am and with none of the unfavorable connotations. Although he has 
extent, h itions not yet attained and lets work invade leisure time to a minor 
are not ae not scem under pressure about his work. His range of interests 
азу inr or differentiated . . - he accepts the stereotype of upper-middle- 
t much thought . . . his interests are social (in the sense of personal 
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necessity for rapid readjustments and in 


requiring the adolescent to meet 
adult expectations which are more 


appropriate to size and appearance than 
to other aspects of maturing. The adolescent handicaps and advantages 
associated with late- or carly-maturing appear to carry over into adulthood 


to some extent, and perhaps to a greater extent in psychological than in 
physical characteristics, 
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туе OF ЅОСІОМЕТКІС - SOCIAL 
HAVIOR RESEARCH WITH PRESCHOOL 
"CHILDREN 
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lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


The 
usefu ЖУ n ; 
Iness of the sociometric score as à measure of social acceptance 


has b 

cen d А ` і ! 

found in ebated and investigated for about 25 years. One point of view 
current as well as carly sociometric literature is expressed by 


North А 

wi ; : 
ay in her 1951 Primer (13): 

and validity do not seem to be particularly 
tests such as those of intelligence and per- 

n that they are measuring a factor, 

however, is concerned 


present in à group 
a test 


ri e measures of reliability 
Sola iate for sociometry. Other tes 
capacity are based on the assumptio! E 
with m trait within the individual. Sociometry, 
ata eec crag; the preferred relationships which are 
honestly, ts ar time. If each individual discloses his preferences on 
, the test is perfectly reliable and valid (p. 16)- 
ions of validity and reliability 
г measures of social 
lations to establish 


Ano! . 
of i of view is evident in investigat 
acceptance 2 етн These studies have used othe 
reliability, indicative of usefulness, and retest ІС 
aan Fs other measures mos 
social ed еа age children have о 
social ок in nursery school groups and (2) teacher judgments of 
affords a PR in these groups. The nursery school group situation 
pation of ii Nee opportunity to study the spontancous social partici- 
other age eei reared in families than can be found at present for any 
for social obser or older subjects, the most similar group situations used 
rvation records have been school recess periods, school dances, 


camps, 

an 3 i i 

» and office conversauons (10). Evidence from these studies with 
demonstrate conclusively, a direct 


ol ; 
e ee Т m 
or ош A sociometric scores and real life social acceptance 
4 ever, sociometric scores have been shown to be related 
« of social acceptance for 


to an 
aver, А 
ees age of teachers’ or observers’ judgment 


1м 
Ow with " 
h the School of Home Economics, 


t frequently related to sociometric test 
been: (1) observation records of 


University of Kentucky. 
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groups drawn from elementary schools, adult education programs, the 
armed forces, and industry (10). Variability has been large in the relations 
obtained between individual teacher's judgments and sociometric scores 
and no variables have been found to account for these individual differences. 
Because two or three teachers are used for each preschool group of 15 fo 
20 children, rather than the one teacher for a group of 25 to 40 subjects 
typically found with older age groups, the preschool group situation also 
affords excellent opportunities for study of the teacher judgment measure. 


Soctometric - Pray INTERACTION STUDIES 


There are six published studies that attempt to establish sociometric 
choice as a predictor of observed social interaction or choice in nursery 
school or kindergarten free play. Three of the studies employ the rank 
difference coefficient as the measure of relationship and its standard error 
as the basis of estimates of significance. The standard error has been соп- 
sidered to be inadequate for such purpose since the publication of Olds 
(14) and Thornton's (17) tables of significance for rank difference coefli- 
cients based on the exact sampling distribution of rho. The writer checked 


An early investigation of Sociometric-play interaction relations was a 
University of Iowa Study in Child Welfare by Hagman (7) published in 
1933. She had 33 nursery school children fish for celluloid frogs, ducks, 
and fish on three different days and, after catching a toy, tell to w 
wished to give it. Play contacts of children were recorded b 
tion of the Challman technique (3). The names of 
together during а 15-second interval were recorded for 
observations per child. The children observed to rank 
frequent play contacts constituted 
five-year-old children, and 30 per 
children. The same children were 


hom they 
y her modifica- 
children. playing 
an average of 40 
as the five most 
55 per cent of the verbal choices of 19 


between verbal c 


eee ari ight are 
significant (.05 level) by Tho "en be bns only He 


rnton’s Table I (17). The one positive rela- 
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t { 5 : Р 
ыз pies. on here отча of situation.” The seven signifi- 
“Чаш "Гой саре ae for : “strike others, push and pull others, 
ds "e P im E ape reactions, refuse children,” "refuse adults, and 
Seas В. ast two categories. | . 208 | 
PE уа p ‘pe (9) made an investigation similar to Koch's, using 
ibis Edo ok clfare Research Station preschool subjects. It took the 
Sigua Mi iey y we over many days to make paired comparison 
Ke Maden pa 4 ot ег children in their group. Relations between these 
: measures from eight check list 10-minute observation records 
ск at the chance level (ies two of 33 rhos attained significance 
sf cdi riter's check). When children were divided into upper, middle, 
for the сг popularity groups and ?’s computed for differences in means 
nife 11 measures, only eight of 216 /'s attained the .05 level of sig- 
ance. 
m. "ecu B. Moreno (11) used as sociometric choices each child's 9 
She hs е playmate for painting or drawing ata specified time ар ау. 
and a comparisons individually of these choices of 12 urban ch! in 
Th eir play choices of companions in 35 hours of observation records. 
i е presentation of both types of data was 50 complete that it was possible 
or this writer to compute a rank difference coefficient for Moreno's data, 
assigning ties for choice rank at random. The rho was .38 and non- 


significant. 

the Мишер, (5) subjects were 19 three- to five-year-old children attending 
куы of Toronto nursery school. Play contact choices were deter- 
(3). The 2, six weeks of observation records by the Challman technique 
thos s sociometric test occurred midway 1n the observation period. All 
chance y between sociometric and play contact choices are at the 
cent of V by the present check. Additional analysis found ка. 32 рег 
playmat un children chose 50 per cent to 100 per cent of their most frequent 
на es, but only 11 рег cent of the frequent play contacts were also 
verbal Preferences, and 58 per cent of the children had no observed play 


Б = ни" half their test choices. 

aii nia (2) limited his study to perce 
garten: dr iei choices of 25 Minnesota 
Challies ildren. Play contact choices were wi 
рева ап technique observations (3) per child m i 
rétest Je separated from each other by a month. Socio 
the ot rst choices agreed with 72 per cent and 76 per cent respectively of 
sez Play contact first choices. He did not present quantitative data for 
Second, third, and fourth choices, but stated there were no clearcut trends 


in these choices, 

Ti is, then, no satisfactory evidence from obtained rhos that the 

aa score predicts social acceptance 4$ observed in play for the 

between oi Although one study reported sizeable percentage agreement 
Ociometric and play contact first choices, evidence of three studies 
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ntage of agreement of sociometric 
Institute of Child Welfare kinder- 
determined by two sets of 25 
ade within a two weeks 
metric test and 
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indicates percentage agreement for “most frequent” choices to be either 
negligible or between 39 per cent and 5o per cent, 


Soctomerric — TEACHER Jupcmenr Srupirs 


| The investigations by Koch (8) and Lippitt (9), already described, 
included also rho’s obtained between sociometric scores and teacher judg- 
ments of social acceptance. Kock obtained a rho of 71 for one teacher, 
significant at the or level. Lippitt reported nonsignificant rho's between 
judgments of five teachers and sociometric scores for three groups of 
children. J. L. Moreno (12) reported in the mid-thirties percentage agree- 
ment of a teacher's judgment with sociometric choices of a kindergarten 
class. Since only seven teachers! judgments have been studied, data on rela- 
tions between sociometric Scores and teacher judgments of social acceptance 
at the preschool ages are not adequate for the drawing of conclusions. 


ANALYSIS or REASONS ron Faire то Fino Empiricat RELATIONS 


Since studies with subjects of all ages have failed to find adequate 
evidence of relations between sociometric tests and observed social behavior, 
it is necessary to pose three conflicting hypotheses: (1) There is no basis 
for assuming the sociometric test to be a useful measure. (2) Sociometric 
tests are useful measures, although the usual measures of validity are not 
appropriate for sociometry (the viewpoint presented in the quotation from 
Northway (13) in the introductory paragraph). (3) While methods of 
investigation and statistical analysis used in these investigations have not 
established empirical relations between social behavior and sociometric 
choices, present knowledge is adequate to devise methods of measurement 
that will demonstrate the presence of such relations. Since hypotheses т 
and 2 need to be considered only if evidence indicates hypothesis 4 is not 
tenable, this section presents certain gross indications for the catis of 
hypothesis 3. 


Methods of Eliciting Sociometric Choice 


Inadequate methods of eliciting Sociometri i ible 
in part for the lack of evidence of 
ticular. Two investigations h 
with photographs of childr 
Redl (15, 16) had their 1 


sort photographs of Broup members into choice boxes labelled with colors 


ave supplemented the usual verbal questions 
en in the group, Polansky, Ronald Lippitt, and 


tions). Although behavior predictio, 
c Осе, many such empirical relations were re 
(2) kindergarten subjects completed line drawings with 
aymates, selected from photographs 
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of i 

e кет spread оп а table. Biehler is the only investigator using 

m E to obtain. clear evidence of relations with observed 

sy ee ed the sociometric test. It may be that supplementing 

i ar w s: photographs of children in a given group is required 

Fury cce subjects can make sociometric choices which are related to 
a interaction and choice. 


Weighting of Choices in Scoring 
ie ee 2 frequently used sociometric scores have been the sum of 
Rui act fe TM as a friend (unweighted) and the sum of these 
literature а м for order of choice. In their review of the experimental 
aaa es ing with stability over time of sociometric test scores, Witryol 
lacking to me (18) point out that evidence and theoretical rationale are 
at sent d cither type of score. Only two studies have been found 
prises evidence bearing on this issue. Frankel (5) reported a tho of 
Campis n weighted and unweighted choices of nursery school children. 
weighted (4) reported thos of .99 for girls and .97 for boys between un- 
ШЕШ. and weighted for choice sociometric scores of institutionalized 
ally defective children. 
cane correlation of weighted a 
to determine the combining 0 


predicti 3 
the Iction problems using other tests. 
crucial point at issue in the weighting of parts is the effectiveness of 


d of the combined scores. The usefulness of weighted and un- 
relations um can be interpreted most meaningfully by the empirical 
predicted "t ished between the composite score and the variable to be 
Боп of is report was found in the experimental literature of a com- 

he correlation of weighted and unweighted sociometric choices 


with j 
independently measured variables. 


nd unweighted composite scores is not 
f weighted or unweighted measures in 
Instead, according to Bechtoldt (1). 


Soci А 
E Observation Records 
iic he two most frequently used m 
i, ашан check list time-samp! 
Ed sampling technique for social c 
у 1930's. Marked differences exist i 


t : 
к. ча resulting data of these two tec 
ique observes each child individually ‘and so requires a large total ob- 


MS time to obtain adequate samples, but it has the advantage of 
records iue alitative aspects of social behavior. The Challman technique 
а particula y the names of children playing together (roughly defined) at 
collect rd time; it has the advantage of requiring little observation time to 
studies ын samples of this behavior. In the Koch (8) and Lippitt (9) 
pling чена" Д qualitative check list categories were used in the time sam- 
categories ui E is possible that samples of behavior in only a few 

e large enough or differ sufficiently between subjects 
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ethods of recording social observation, 
le technique (6) and the Challman 
ontacts (3), were developed in the 
n the advantages, disadvantages, and 
hniques. The check list time-sample 
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to enter into significant relations with sociometric choice. On the other 
hand, the Challman technique may define play contacts too broadly to enter 
into relations with sociometric choice (i.e, coefficients may be lowered 
because aspects of play unrelated to friendship choices are included). 


Statistical Indices Used 


Statistical indices used in Previous studies may be questioned also. 
Rank difference coefficients have been used for the correlation of sociometric 
choice and behavioral interaction or choice in all preschool subject studies 
and in most studies made at the older ages (10). None of the studies 
using rho described any consideration of the possibilities that the data 
might be continuous, normally distributed, or exhibit linear regression in 
relations, and hence that relations might be distorted and obscured by trans- 
formation to the rectangular distribution of the rank difference coefficient. 

Percentage of agreement has been used to indicate agreement of socio- 
metric and behavioral choice in most studies analyzing this aspect of 
choice. In no instance have statistical tests been made to see if obtained 
agreement in choices exceeds that possible by chance. 


Summary AND Conc.usions 


A review has been made of investigations concerned with the usefulness 
of sociometric test choices of preschool age children. There is no satisfactory 
evidence from obtained rhos that sociometric choices predict social accept- 
ance and interaction of children in nursery school free play. Evidence is 
available concerning only seven teachers’ judgments of this acceptance. An 
evaluation of methods of investigation and statistical analysis used in these 
studies suggests that use of methods presently known to be more adequate 
for measurement may make possible the demonstration of such usefulness 
for the sociometric test, 
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Е. РІСТОКЕ ЅОСІОМЕТКІС TECHNIQUE FOR 
ESCHOOL CHILDREN AND ITS RELATION TO 
TEACHER JUDGMENTS OF FRIENDSHIP 


Boyp R. McCanotess and HELEN R. MARSHALL' 
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behavior and personality 
ofessional persons. Profes- 
1 as with reference to its 
a major rescarch 


a му influence of social groups on 
опа] ede is recognized both by lay and pr 
influence 3 of group behavior as such, as wel ' 
намеси individual behavior and development, 15 
sociology m of the sciences of cultural anthropology, psychology and 
studies = $ iu such professions as psychiatry and social work. Sociometric 
ongoing А bord another constitute a major strand in the fabric of 
Sense of рей › with groups. Sociometric tests have proved useful in the 
social accepta cung an average of teachers or supervisors judgments of 
in a wide oot although not individual teacher or observer judgments, 
to adults in. raid of "societies," ranging from elementary school children 
has not bee =н the armed forces and industry. But similar usefulness 
(7, 8). A n emonstrated for sociometric techniques in preschool groups 
meire 2x no justification for the use of the sociometric see a 
бет, social acceptance or friendship has been demonstrate i 
Preschool aged children. An analysis (10) of sociometric studies in the 

age range (e.g. 1, 3 4 6, 7, 8 п) reveals no satisfactory evidence 


that " 
hypotheses of no relationship can be rejected for the observed social 
esc investigations. Likewise, sociometric 


еа variables employed in th 
of time — children have not been shown. to be stable over periods 
Gen: even "pu from one to nine months: Le. intercorrelations have not 
unrelated с arge in size as the 7’s required for statistical significance of 
бЕ dh OE eie (2, 8, 13). Such conclusions have been reached by some 

rs of these studies, or have been arrived at by reanalysis of 


data origi 
ералаш reported positively (9 10). 
Billy c em authors are convinced that. friendships of a reasonably 
nd discriminating sort exist at t d believe that 


— 


l Now wi 
v with the School of Home Economics, 


he preschool ages an 
University of Kentucky. 
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the developing of methods of studying such friendships in a precise and 
reliable fashion would constitute a worthwhile contribution to the social- 
behavioral sciences. This investigation sought empirical answers to two 
questions: (1) Is stability over time a characteristic of social acceptance 
measures of children in newly formed preschool groups? (2) Are children 5 
sociometric choices related significantly to teacher judgments of friendship 
of these children? If So, is a first sociometric about as adequate as later 
measurements? 

The evaluations by one of the authors (10) suggest that at least some 
of the previous failures to demonstrate sociometric usefulness (prediction 
of teacher judgments of acceptance) at the preschool ages may have been 
due to inadequate measurement of sociometric standing and/or to the use 
of statistical indices of relationship less efficient than some that might have 
been used. With such possibilities in mind, a picture sociometric technique 
was developed, teacher judgments of friendship elicited, and repeated 
measurements of both these types taken, 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


Subjects (Ss) were 48 children, 24 boys and 24 girls, attending three 
different preschool groups in the Laboratory Preschools of the University 
of Iowa's Child Welfare Research Station. Occupationally speaking, fathers 
of all but two of the Ss were professional or business-managerial. Sex and 
age distributions for the three groups are shown in Table 1. The group 
numbers I, II and III as used in this table will be applied to the groups 
throughout the present paper. 

The three groups were selected from the Station groups available only 
after the selection of children and the assignment of teachers by the usual 
Station procedures, These procedures were carried out ind 
both investigators. Selection of the groups for 
entirely on the basis of new group formatio 


TABLE 1 


AGE AND SEX OF CHILDREN ATTENDING THREE PRESCHOOL GROUPS 


Group 1 Group II Group n n 
Summer Session Spring Semester Summer Sess 
1953 1954 1938 
Number of Girls |||. 9 10 
Number of Boys 10 9 to 
Mean Agc at First Sociometric 
(in years and months) ..... 4-2 4-2 ы 


Age Range at First Sociometric 


EE 3-9 to 4-9 3-4 to 5-2 4-1 to 577 
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children i 

Since eo eee be not previously attended a Station preschool. 
уйш: тг үн i reason to question the assumption that the children 
St vilis did cm E sample s the Station. preschool population, the 48 
Milieu Chem Es and who had three test periods completed, 

Overlap in ae : : ical for the indicated computations. 

were Jie ie ay: : nen »ership occurred for 8 Ss. Five children in II 
fall (andis. ed | я not attended preschool during an intervening 
in all three groups. Th ia i Ш were 55 ue Il Оде boy served as ап 5 
e itin, E he Am for cach of the Ss used in the N = 48 compu- 
dalli: mem nly that group for which the largest number of measures 
dud. ^ asures not described here) had been obtained for the given 
ute с group was 20 Ss, 
All groups mi ays lor data to be gather 
building, i ve the afternoon four days per week and used the same 
generally anc and equipment. Teachers for the three groups were 
a in number and for experience. There was no overlap 


but in each group one child was 
ed, so the resultant Ns are 19. 


Of teach; 
t Xn. personnel among the groups: | 
Piinia P ale sociometric technique, each child was asked to name or 
"Three V esci s of preferred playmates during an individual interview: 
outside m of playmates were encouraged for each of three activities: 
also ree ay, inside play, and listening (0 stories. Additional choices were 
E corded. 
тез vom ios photographed achromati 
teachers) f eh 3% in. by 4% in. 
of each group selected the picture most 
aced in four row 
e wallboard. This 
at the estimated € 
andomly assigne 
he first sociometric inter 


cally at least twice, the resultant 
The teaching associates (head 
“representative” of the 
s of five pictures each 
board was fastened 
ye level of a seated 
d, viewed one 
view. 


chi ы 

бв ст = agen, a were pl 

to the ice d a in. piece of whit 

child of th ы е experimental room 

Ф twi id s' age. One-half of a group, Г 

[9 as e photograph position orders att s ! 

The ех еа ternated for subsequent interviews of all children. | 

perimenters had been acquainted at least a week with each child 


bef 
ore t id : E м 
he first interview. All Ss voluntarily accompanied E to a sparsely 
ilding for "choice sessions." Ss began 


equi 
e дыша the preschool bui n : 
children st бүз ша chair directly in front of the picture board; most 
the photo ood several times during the interview to gain closer views of 
after а o n Ss were asked to find their own picture. All Ss then, or 
to whose ,Prompungs, pointed to other children or named other children 
to the E ir E then pointed. E controlled pointing and naming only 
2 fore choic of making sure that all pictures were pointed at and named 
Who do ©з were requested. The wording of sociometric choice questions, 
Views, nce. like to play with (outdoors) ?,” was the same in all inter- 
tinguished m designed to elicit responses indicating that the child dis- 
oor and indoor play situations preceded. choices for these 
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situations. Choices were completed for each situation before choices were 
requested for the next situation, 

Three sociometric interviews were completed for Ss in I and III, and 
four for Ss in II. The mean calendar day interval between sociometrics for 
all groups was 10.5 days, standard deviation 3.26 days. Initial interviews 
began when the photographs of all children were available, after 14, 22, 
and 9 school days for I, II and III respectively. All measures for I were made 
by a male graduate student? with test sessions ranging from five to BP) 
minutes in length. The second author did assessments for II and HI, with 
test sessions ranging from three to seven minutes. 

A child's sociometric Score was the sum of the choices of the child as 
a playmate by all Ss for any and all of the interview situations. Preliminary 
analyses of data indicated that weighted scores predicted teacher judgments 
better than unweighted scores. Hence, before choice summation, all first 
choices were weighted five points; second choices, four points; third choices, 
three points; fourth choices, two points; and fifth or later choices, one point. 

The population of teacher judges of friendships in the three groups 
consisted in each case of the teaching associate and two assistant teachers; 
and, additionally for I, two graduate student observers who knew the group 
well. One of these two observers completed only the first two of the three 
judgments. The three teaching associates each had several years of teaching 
experience. I and III had one assistant teacher with no previous teaching 
experience and one with a year or more of previous teaching experience. 


Each of the two assistant teachers for II had one semester of teaching ex- 
perience. 


children absent during the sociometric interval 
ate time periods of school attendance, ч 
The three groups of teachers did not differ significantly (analysis of 

i of best friends listed per child; but they were 
ce of agreement (W and the average rho) on 
repeated judgments, Agreement coefficients beyond the chance level were 
s for teachers for П, for the first two judgments 

only for I, and for the first judgment alone for III. These differences on 


ranking of children within and between teacher groups led to use of 
Pooled teachers’ judgments for this variable. 
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(Fim weighted average choices of the child as being a friend of other 
геп, weights being assigned and summed as described above. 
ferred over the rho correla- 


P E NN NES 
roduct-moment correlation indices are pre 
ency gained by using 


To - i investigations because of the effici л 
this (эне). e We mus pe reason to doubt continuity of the data used. in 
bust z . п of scatter plots indicated no reason to question 
ES of read o brain or similarity of shapes of distributions. Hypoth- 
diated Pi egresan could not be rejected at the .10 level for the F's 
"m Back Ын regression of sociometric scores and teacher judgment scores 

а her. The data сап be described as satisfying assumptions for 


use of " M 
of product-moment correlations. 


RESULTS 


Is stability over time a characteristic of measures of social acceptance 


" children in newly formed preschool groups? 
To penis intercorrelations for the three groups, ers an 
signif, are given in Table 2. Half the individual group coeficien 
me by the sampling distributions of r for unrelated measures. 
Hypotheses of no relationship could not be rejected for the other six inter- 
da st aioe by this “best guess” comparison, although an арн three 
for n Y approach significance at the .05 level. Five of the seven corre ik 
Cores separated by 10-day intervals can be described as related beyon 


chance by this standard. 


IN TABLE 2 
TERCORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR SOCIOMETRIC SCORES FROM 
INTERVIEWS AT TEN CALENDAR DAY INTERVALS 
FOR ALL THREE GROUPS f 
"m 
б" Thee 
43 22 By 
ee" 43 
53° 
.85** 33 
E 
66** 45** 
gi** 


ficients between гер! і 


eveloped. Th tec h 
i: opcd. The significance levels used are thos 1 А 
Soe ji), ned measures and may not be what would be obtained for intercorrelation 
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Sociometric scores can be obtained for preschool children only by using 
small groups and this size limitation restricts inference from the group 
coefficients. Intercorrelations for the 48 non-overlapping Ss were as follows: 
test I vs. test 2, .66; 1 vs. 3, .45; and 2 vs. 3, -71. Each of these exceeds the 
r required for the .от or less level of significance of independent measures. 
These data furnish evidence of a relationship between sociometric choices 
separated by 10- and 20-day intervals (i.e., of moderate stability over time). 
Significant differences in the 10-day interval related r’s were not obtained 
by z test, but 10-day interval correlations were larger than the 20-day interval 
correlations in either direction (p of obtained z's, < :05 level in predicting 
third sociometric; P, < .01 level in predicting the first). 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR TEACHERS’ JUDGMENT SCORES 
AT TEN CALENDAR DAY INTERVALS 
FOR ALL THREE GROUPS t 


Teachers’ Judgment 


Group Series 2 3 4 
ЖЕРНИ 1 .94** 90** 
2 .93** 
4 E 
VE ater catia duis soci uA; d 55 2. 35 
3. Bo** 
ДЕ use academias 1 :62%% .67** 
= 176% 
Combined (№ = 48) 1 .63** 50°* 
2 7206 


* Significant at < .05 level. 
** Significant at < .o1 level. 

? Sampling distributions for correlation cocfficients 
not been developed. The significance levels used are t 
pendently obtained measures and may not bc what wi 
Coefficients, 


between repeated observations 8 
hose for correlations between inc е 
ould be obtained for intercorrelatio! 


Interpretation of the stability of sociometric scores depends somewhat on 
the stability of the other measu 
scores. Table i 


correlation was larger than the 20-day for the third (4, 2.481; p, < .05) 
but not the first teacher judgment (z, 1.506, nonsignificant). However; 
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ver time for social acceptance of pre i i 
school chil 
formed preschool groups. и аы 
2. Are children’s sociometric choi 
dien children's sociometric choices related significantly to teacher 
we ts of friendship of these children? 
able 1 i 
Tna Le correlation coefficients between sociometric and teacher 
binei Riy е for all groups and test periods, and for the groups com- 
dated ot the 10 group coefficients are significant, four at less than the 
three ц ап additional two closely approach .05 level significance. The 
pee ups differed in the number of test periods in which hypotheses 
ationship could be rejected. Relations beyond chance were found 


TABLE 4 


SOCIOMETRIC SCORES AND 
CORES IN THE RETEST 
AND 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
AVERAGE TEACHERS’ JUDGMENT S 
SERIES FOR EACH PRESCHOOL GROUP, 

FOR ALL GROUPS COMBINED 


RETEST SERIES 


Preschool Group 2 Z : | 
h § 
4 та WOES) ЖОГ, a = di s 
їп: не 1955: a scp aie we - ri P a 
Gro mmer, 1954 ....... 47" pos p 
m 40** 


ups Combined (N = 48) їй i : a 


ас. 
T Significant at < .05 level. 
snificant at < .o1 level. 


I, and in none for I. 


periods for I 
d coefficients were 


in | 
all test periods for III, in half the test 
hird test perio 


For the s 

ue combined group, the second and t 
h ant at less than the .o1 level. 

oa. че finding of relations in 
vidual a end than the small number О ach gr 
ict elem ers have been reported (5) to vary markedly in ability to pre- 
in facie school children's choices of friends. To test this difference 
test of a 5' judgments for preschool children, the authors sought a statistical 
Kota ue between teacher and child choices of three best friends 
). A chi square test of agreement is possible if it can be 


Ssume і 
Pins that а teacher's judgments for one child were not influenced by 
"nts for another child, or were independent (an assumption not 

ion, chi squares were 


nce of the obtained agreement 


the three groups has a possible 
f children in cach group. Indi- 


Summed 
for the group and the probability determined. 
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The obtained significance levels for these summed chi squares were 
consistent with the data for group correlations between sociometric and 
teacher judgment scores. Agreement for two teachers of III was below the 
.oor level of significance for all three judgment periods, but agreement was 
significant at the .o2 level for the third teacher on the last period alone. 
All three teachers of II had chi squares below the .o2 level on the last two 
judgments, and below the .05 level on either the first or second judgment. 
Agreement beyond chance probability for I was found only for one observer 
on the second judgment and for two teachers and both observers on the 
first judgment. These data indicate that agreement beyond the chance 
level in three best friend choices would be found on an hypothetical over- 
all test of agreement. The number of teachers with significant agreements 
exceeds the number of those whose judgments can be accounted for by 
chance in all test periods. 

Percentages of agreement in teacher-child choices ranged from seven 
to 56 per cent. Approximately 30 per cent agreement corresponded to a chi 
square significant at the .o5 level, and about a 50 per cent agreement leads 
to a chi square significant at the .001 level. 

In summary, although individual teachers varied markedly in ability 
to judge the child's best friends, relations beyond chance were obtained 
by two tests of agreement between children's sociometric choices and teacher 
judgments of friends of these children. Agreement in choice of three best 
friends was about as good on the first as on later measurements, but socio- 


metric and teacher judgment scores correlated significantly on the later, 
but not the first, test periods. 


SUMMARY AND ConcLusions 


A picture sociometric technique considered suitable for preschool aged 
children was devised, and three groups of 19 children each were tested three 
or four times at approximately 10-day intervals. Judgments of the “closest 
friends of each child were obtained at corresponding times from the three 
teachers of each group, and from an additional two observers for one group- 

It was possible from the results to reject hypotheses of no relationship 
between the two social acceptance variables: children's sociometric choices 
and pooled teacher judgment scores of children's choices. Both the children 5 
sociometric scores and teacher judgment scores were shown to be stable 
Over 10- to 30-day intervals in newly formed groups. The moderate esi 
bility obtained over these intervals suggests that both scores change wit 
time. In each case the second measure predicted the terminal one m 
Precisely (at less than the .05 level) than did the first. It cannot be SRL 
whether this is due to increased stability with time, or to decreased time 
intervals between predictions. Later child sociometric vs. teacher judg- 
ment correlations are significant, whereas the first was not. 
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metric techni rong have not demonstrated such usefulness for the socio- 
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two of three groups studied, and it was possible to reject hypotheses of no 
relationship for all test periods when the subjects were treated as a single 
sample. 

A desire to extend research on usefulness of this sociometric procedure 
led the authors to devise a technique for recording children’s interactions 
in free play situations and for deriving friendship indices from these records. 
The two methods of recording observation of social participation used in 
earlier studies (2, 12) differ markedly from each other in the type of 
resulting data (10). Failure to demonstrate sociometric test prediction of 
these data may indicate that both methods are inadequate measures of 
children’s social participation. 

This investigation proposed to investigate three questions: 

1. Is the degree of a child’s participation in qualitative categories of 
spontaneous play related to the child’s sociometric score and to 
teacher judgments of social acceptance? 

2. Is observed social acceptance in preschool free play predicted by both 
sociometric scores and teacher judgment scores? 

3. Do choices of the child’s three best friends in the picture sociometric 
technique and in the judgment of teachers agree with those observed 
in play to an extent greater than chance? 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 

Subjects (Ss) were all children but one in each of two groups of the 
Laboratory Preschools of the State University of Iowa’s Child Welfare Re- 
search Station. One child in each group missed school too much to be 
included in the study. Group I (designated hereafter as I) was made up 
of 10 girls and 9 boys having a mean age of 4-2 years, and a range from 3-4 
to 5-2 years at the first of the series of four sociometric tests. Group H 
(designated hereafter as II) was made up of 9 girls and 10 boys. At the 
time of the first of the series of three sociometric tests, their ages ranged 
from 4-1 to 5-7 years and the mean was 4-11 years. Occupations of the 
fathers of all the children were professional or business managerial. The 
children were either strange to each other or very slightly acquainted at 
the time the groups were started, with the exception of three children who 
were members of both groups. One of these three children was the boy in 
I who missed school too much to be an S. Teachers were equated in 
number and approximately matched for experience (one experienced hea 
teacher and two graduate student assistant teachers in each group)» wa 
there was no teacher overlap between groups. The two groups of Ss xn 
combined into a single sample of 36 Ss to provide a larger N for son s 
computations; Group II records and tests were used in this sample for t 
three children belonging to both groups. cane 

The methods of obtaining sociometric test scores and teachers’ JU 2 
ments of friendship status have been described elsewhere (8). The 
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(3) 


7-28 
Outside ~ play house in box 
3:51:0 -сотїтиоие chatter. 


Ficure 1—An observation record from Group П, B. 


sociometric was started 22 school days after I’s inception; and for II, nine 


school days after the group began. 

The method developed by the present authors for 
behavior in a free play situation was suggested by the Hyde and York 
technique (5) for studying the social interaction of adult psychotics. The 
technique made possible a record of four qualitative aspects of social inter- 
action for an average of 3.5 children for each of 1114 two-minute obser- 
vations. 

A complete two-minute observation record is shown in Figure 1.2 Names 


of the children to be observed are written in separate diamonds, The upper 


left side of each diamond represents associative play [children seem aware 
further defined by Parten (12)]. 


of a common activity or interest, and as 

Figure 1 shows an associative interaction between each of the Ss with 
the exception of Margaret Ann and Susie. Friendly approach is represented 
by the lower left side of a diamond (defined as a verbal approach or 


—. 


2 - 
An additional example and further description may be found in (9). 
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response to another child that is neutral, pleasant, friendly or helpful; а 
may be limited to one word ог include many words). Figure 1 indicates 
that reciprocal friendly interactions occurred in all combinations of pairs 
of Ss except Susie and Candy. Conversation is scored if conversation of a 
friendly nature occurs between two children for one-half minute or more 
of the two-minute observation time. In Figure 1, conversation times were 
entered in seconds on the “friendly” line as conversation occurred. After 
30 seconds of recorded conversation, lines were drawn between the upper 
right sides of the relevant diamonds, or between Janet and Candy and 
between Janet and Margaret Ann in this instance. The conversation category 
was not used for I, but was introduced for II because of the authors 
judgment of its probable usefulness. The lower right side of a diamond 
represents hostile interaction (verbal or physical approach or response that 
interferes with the ongoing activity of another child, is a direct attack on 
another child, or is judged deliberate “snubbing” withdrawal from some 
approach of another child). Figure 1 shows mutual hostile interactions 
between Susie and Janet and between Susie and Candy; hostile conversation 
times marked on these lines were not tabulated. An interaction between 
Margaret Ann and Susie involved two seconds of hostile conversation on 
Margaret Ann's part and attention (overt but nonverbal recognition by the 
child of friendly or hostile behavior directed toward him and initiated by 
another child) from Susie. Attention is recorded, as on Susic’s diamond, 
by attaching the hostile or friendly interaction line to the associative play 
side (upper left). Attention is not scored; this interaction was counted as 
hostile for both girls. “No response” to an approach from another child 
occurred in only 17 records. To record it, the upper point of the diamond 
is used to attach the interaction line, and the interaction is scored under 
the initiating category for both children. The encircled numbers in Figure 
1 refer to categories of interactions between pairs of Ss: 1, associative; 2» 

friendly; 3, hostile; and 4, conversation. The subscripts are situational and 

temporal identifications, and the observation in Figure т came from the 

second of a series of such observations done with Group II. 

| The time when any child left or joined the children present at the be- 

ginning of the two-minute observation time was written beside the child’s 

diamond. For children with one-half minute or more time in the group 

observed, interactions with all persons were scored; if the child spent less 


than one-half minute in the area of the group, the interactions were not 
scored for that child. 


See different scores from these observation records were possible for 
each child: 


A play interaction score was obtained by adding the single observation 
Scores in each category of social interaction and then dividing by the tot? 
number of minutes of observation for each child. The score for any category 
me single observation was the number of children with whom that cate 
gory of interaction occurred in the two minutes of observation. This score 
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distinguishes the degree to which cach child engages in a given category 
of interaction in spontaneous play. 

The best friend score is the sum of the weighted choices of the child 
as best friend in the combined categories of associative play and friendly 
approach. “Best friends” were limited to those three children with whom 
the child had the largest number of recorded interactions. This is an 
observation social acceptance score comparable to the sociometric score and 
the teacher judgment score, reported in detail in an earlier paper (8). 
Order of choice was weighted as was done for sociometric and teacher 
judgment scores, five points for first choice, four points for second choice, 
etc. 

A minimum of 100 minutes of play observation was recorded for each 
child in each of three observation series: one series for I and two series 
(a minimum of 200 minutes for each child) for П. Most of the observations 
of I and of the second sociometric series (IIB) for II followed the fourth 
and third sociometric tests for these groups respectively. The first series 
(ПА) for П was recorded before and during the first and second socio- 


metric tests. Observations were made during all preschool hours and activi- 
pontaneous social interactions between children 


were not encouraged or could not develop, such as listening to stories, rest, 
juice or dressing. The children in all observations were in outdoor and 
indoor free play situations offering a wide choice of companions and 


activities. 
Observer agreement between the authors for 25 joint observations was 


.92 by the Festinger formula: 


ties except those in which s 


Sum agreements 


Sum agreements + 1 Sum omissions + Sum disagreements 


and .go by the formula: 


2 X Sum agreements 

2 X Sum agreements + Sum disagreements 
Sampling reliability of the play interaction score was tested for odd-even 
split halves of ПА, for equal divisions of time for II, and for outdoor-indoor 
splits of the records of I. Odd-even Guttman coefficients were all over .90 
except associative play (.87) and hostile interaction (.80); four of the ro 
computed coefficients were above .95. In spite of differences significant at 
the .05 level in size of scores (analysis of variance), stability coefficients for 
ПА and IIB scores tended to be in the range from .87 to .92, and may be 
described as surprisingly high. In the split of the first 100 minutes of 
observation records, however, only moderate stability was found (.50 to .81) 
and differences between the first and second 50-minute scores were sig- 
nificant at the .oo1 level. Coefficients for the outdoor-indoor splits resembled 
in magnitude those obtained for the odd-even splits of records; category 
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coefficients ranged from .go to .92, except associative play at .89 and hostile 
interaction at .78. 

Sampling reliability of best friend scores was studied for only the 
outdoor-indoor and time splits of records. For I, the correlation coefficient 
of outdoorindoor scores for the associative play plus friendly approach 
combination was .67, lower than the corresponding coefficient of .88 for 
play interaction scores. Correlation cocfficients for best friend scores from 
the 100-minute and 50-minute time splits of records for П were .64 and .54 
respectively, both exceeding the 7 required for independent measures to be 
significant at the .o5 level for this N. The Guttman coefficient for the 
100-minute split was .78. 

By F tests, linear regression hypotheses could not be rejected at the .10 
level for observation scores on sociometric and teacher judgment scores. 
Inspection of scattergrams gave no reason to question possibilities of any 


TABLE І 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN SOCIOMETRIC SCORES AND 
OBSERVED PLAY INTERACTION SCORES FOR GROUPS I AND IL 


(sociometric period in Arabic numbers, observation period in Roman numerals) 


Group I Group II 

Observation Categoryt 41 1, ПА 2, ПА 3, UB 
.47* .59** .58** .64** 

.58** .49* 52 {64° 
e -39 -49° 74*°* 

44 —.17 25 
54° 56° 58** LN 

-52* .48* 47* .58* 
.70** 6294 .66** .66** 
44 .60** 1638" .66** 
60%* «60° .66** 64°" 
. .69** 
52” 56 " 

.48* sae 67 
" 67** 

-53° 57 : 

m 

«48° «50° + 
A-FFA--C—H o өй 67°" 
-57 63 m 

DIT зм. 39 51* 61 
FA+C—H | б ‘54° Gare qo" 
BCH asso us Е 558 PT 67" 
ME 


* Significant at < .05 level for 17 or 16 (П, 3, ПВ) dj. 

** Significant at < .o1 level for 17 or 16 (П, 3, IIB) dj. 

7 Observation category letters signify the following: A = Associative Play; FA = 
Friendly Approach; C = Conversation; H = Hostile. 
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TABLE 2 
retis aede ION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN POOLED TEACHERS JUDGMENT 
RES AND OBSERVED PLAY INTERACTION SCORES FOR GROUPS I AND II 
jod in Roman numerals) 


(кас za ; 
hers’ judgment period in Arabic numbers, observation peri 


Group II 


Grove I 
__ Observation Categoryt 41 1, ПА 2, ПА 3, IIB 
A ` .63** 49° gi .79** 
© 74** .7o** .65** 830" 
H à Nen tent d до «50° .8o** 
ie Er ADR din 41 02 02 25 

A-FFA 
ENS pop norme de m ee 65** .58** .85** 
BENI LLL... pm p A ^ 
ЕА н eds jm `66** P pm 
Asg ТТ p^ : p^ pe 
INE Lid 8 ee 

nid .70 80 

ОНЫ Bean teachin жыные 74** p pu pos 
FAX cC aah ce ine ae a P ms 63** .86** 
A+FA+C bip бо** .68** .86** 
ATFA-CAH ui .58** .66** .865* 
Bop OH M | кереге ү, 61** 70** n 
.30 37 .5o* 
Aart .64** „526% 
43 .60** avt 


* Signi 
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tion series play interaction scores, both the associative play and friendly 
approach coefficients were .54, significant below the .o1 level. The coef- 
cient for the additive combination of these two scores was 57. By ¢ tests, 
these two single category scores differed from hostile scores in the degree 
of correlation obtained with sociometric scores, and, of course, did not 
differ from each other. 

As can be noted, hostile social interaction scores were in no instance 
significantly related to sociometric acceptance, although one r approached 
-05 level of significance. Addition or subtraction of the hostile category 
did not influence consistently cither the direction or size of coefficients for 
additive combinations of observation categories, For the last test period 
scores of the 36 Ss, the nonsignificant coefficient for hostile scores was .08- 

Table 2 summarizes similar correlational data for average teacher 
judgment scores (of social acceptance) and play interaction scores. Here 
45 of the 59 coefficients are significant at the .o1 level, five are significant 
at the .o5 level and four others closely approach .05 level significance. For 
the 36 Ss in the last test period, teacher judgment scores correlated .71 with 
associative play scores, .61 with friendly approach scores, and 79 with the 
additive combination of these scores, all coefficients being significant below 
the .or level. While for each group and test period in Table 2 the hostile 
coefficients are nonsignificant, the 36 hostile scores for the last test period 
correlated positively, .38, and significantly (.05 level) with teacher judg- 
ment scores. For this sample, 2 tests indicated rejection of the null hypoth- 
esis for the differences between associative play and hostile scores in pre- 
dicting teacher judgment scores, but not for the differences in prediction 
between the two friendly scores or between friendly approach and hostile 
scores. 

Sociometric scores and teacher judgment scores did not relate in the 
same way to play interaction scores for the 36 Ss. The differences betwee? 
these two scores were nonsignificant by / test in predicting associative play 
and friendly approach scores. However, the hypothesis of no difference 
between sociometric scores and teacher judgment scores could be rejecte 
at the .or level for prediction of a combination score, associative play plus 
friendly approach, and at the :05 level for prediction of hostile scores. 1 

These data indicate that the degree of a child’s participation m E 
categories of a friendly nature in spontaneous play is positively related t 
the child's sociometric score and to teacher judgments of social acceptance 
Hostile play interactions do not appear to be related to children’s i 
scores, although they may be positively related to teacher judgment ч à 

2. Is observed social acceptance in preschool free play predicted by bo 
Sociometric scores and teacher judgment scores? , н 

The best friend score furnished the observation evidence of social p 
ceptance comparable to the sociometric and teacher judgment scores. 
shown in Table 3, significant relations were not obtained consistent y 
between best friend scores and sociometric scores for the two groups por 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR OBSERVED BEST FRIEND SCORES WITH 
SOCIOMETRIC AND TEACHER JUDGMENT SCORES 


Teacher Judgment Sociometric 
— Test Periods and BFS and BFS 
I: ath test and observation .......-- i62** .S8** 
П: ist test and ПА series |... 43 .50* 
2nd test and ПА series... isses .69** 38 
3rd test and IIB series i.e T 34 
36 Ss, last tests, observation ............--. .64** “7°* 


в айыз 
Sign 

E Ba ificant at < .05 level. 

ignificant at < .o1 level. 


for the test periods of Il; nevertheless, for the 36 Ss, the correlation 
Was significant at the .or level. Relations significant below the .or level 
Were obtained between best friend scores and teacher judgment scores, 
€Xcepting the first test and observation period of II. The hypothesis of b 

illerence between the teacher judgment and sociometric scores 1n E: 
Prediction of the best friend score could not be rejected by 2 test for the 
36 55, In separate computations of best friend scores for the hostile category, 
similar to those of Table 3, the correlations in no instance approached signif- 
= ance? Social acceptance іп free play, then, may be said to be moderately 
Predicted by both the sociometric score and the teacher judgment score. | 
"dus choices of the child's three best friends in е pun 
play e and in the descri of адин agree with those 

n extent greater than chance: " 

fri To determine "whether agreement in choice of the child's three lo 
‘lends in the three situations (sociometric test, free play, and teachers 
тебеш) was greater than chance, probabilities of the obtained pad 
abis between any two situations were computed for each child. he ep 
pri ites were converted into chi squares which were then summe 

€schoo] group to provide the chi squares used as tests of agreement. 
фе ыл test, the probability of the agreement aoe ep я 
Sociom: st friends as observed in play and those chosen by the c aec 
Period etric test was below the .oor level for both groups an = 

5. Around 50 per cent agreement in choices consistently corresponde 


t 
© these probabilities. | 
With Cacher judgments of best friends also agreed beyond the level of ipe 
Brenta observed three best friends in all test periods by these chi 


3B 
est fri : ; М i ina- 
t friend scores computed for each single interaction category and their combina: 


tions 
аге presented іп detail in (9). 
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square tests. For each of the three teachers of I, chi square probabilities 
were below the .oo2 level. For the three teachers of II in three test periods, 
chi square probabilities were below the .003 level in six instances, and the 
.02 level in two others, Agreements were similar to those reported for socio- 
metric and observed best friends, being around 50 per cent. 


Sumaary AND Conccusions 


This investigation Proposed to demonstrate that observed preschool 
group behavior is related to sociometric s 


19 children of two preschool 
minutes. The children were 


judgments of best friends of these children were obtai 
ponding to the sociometric tests, 

The following relations w 
acceptance: 


1. The degree of the child's participation in social interactions of a 
friendly nature in spontaneous play was positively related to the child's 
Sociometric score and to teacher judgments of social acceptance. Hostile 
play interactions were not related to sociometric Scores but had some posi- 
tive relations with teacher judgment scores. 


2. Social acceptance in Spontaneous play situations was related to both 
sociometric and teacher judgment measures. 

3. Choices of the child's 
technique and in the judgm 
those observed in play. 


The authors believe that. these 


measuring preschool-aged children’s 
ships with other children, 


ere found between these measures of social 


three best friends in the picture sociometric 
ent of teachers agreed beyond chance with 


results demonstrate the possibility of 
Participation in discriminating friend- 
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TYPE 
pes REACTIONS IN PUNISHMENT SITUATIONS 
THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


Pa 
тас K. Morcan and Eucene L. GAIER 
Louisiana State University 


In an initi 
ues peni concerned with the direction of aggression in the 
newly designed c hment situation, the present authors (1) described a 
Index (P3 )--devalaped ba. projective device—the Punishment Situations 
in the к to assess characteristics of punishment responses 
preted within Ro: relationship. The results of this investigation, inter- 
indicated that émis E framework of rcactions to frustration (2, 3), 
the major te А e mother-child punishment situations are ones in which 
or to blame onl was either to blame someone else (extrapunitiveness) 
(e.g. Wing, sin (intropunitiveness). It was also reported that the offense 
infrequent indling, disobedience destruction of parent's property) was 
frustration pie situation where punishment was evaded or the resulting 
most ed ioe over. When evasion of punishment did occur, it was 
mothers’ ies € and described in the children's rather than the 
Seem more extrai n addition, the hypothesis was sustained that mothers 
emerged as оз to children than they do to themselves. Mothers 
to both hig extrapunitive and children more intropunitive according 
Th А 
and fu nn paper concerns itself with 
ren in the punishment situ: 


eactions of mothers 


the types of r 
d them. 


ation as they reporte 


Susyects AND PROCEDURE 
for boys another for 
14 girls and то boys, 
heir mothers. For each picture, an 
questions Was conducted with 
ded verbatim by the 


SI (one series 


Ea h 
ch of the то pictures of the P 
school children, 


girls) w 

Begg та резкой to 24 elementary 

individual i6: ages of 9 and 12, and t 
inquiry consisting of the follo 


the chi 
ild a 
i and 
Interviewer: the mother and the answ 


wing 
ers were recor 


(with your child)? 


Ha ў 
as this ever happened to you 
t happened? 


wit ree your mother (child) 

What i you say when it happened? : 

What к your mother (child) do when it happened? 

Hse a id you do when it happened? 

7. How 2 you think your mother (child) 
did you feel about it? 


say when i 


хи ъф ы н 


felt about it? 
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When the PSI is administered to both the child and the mother, four 
concepts of the punishment situation are obtained: from the child, his 
concept of himself (CC) and his mother (CM); from the mother, her 
concept of herself (MM) and her child (MC). 


Scortne 


The responses to the PSI were scored using the scoring factors devel- 
oped by Rosenzweig (3). In this study we were particularly interested in 
the types of reactions in the punishment situation which, according to 
Rosenzweig, are: (a) obstacle-dominance (O-D), in which the barrier 
occasioning the frustration stands out in the response; (b) ego-defense 
(E-D), in which the ego of the subject predominates; and (c) need-persist- 
ence (N-P), in which the solution of the frustrating problem is emphasized. 
The scoring categories for obstacle-dominance (О-О) were E', I’ and M’. 
Examples of actual responses given by the subjects are shown below: 


E' is scored when the frustrating obstacle is insistently pointed out: 

(CC) I never get any money to buy candy. 

(CM) You could have gotten killed. 

(MC) No use cleanin’ it up, it'd get messed up again. 

(MM) Look, you have broken my vase. 

I’ is scored when the frustrating obstacle is construed as not frustrating, 
or in some way beneficial, or, subject emphasizes the extent of his embar- 
rassment at being involved in instigating another's frustration. 

(CC) I was glad I got it cleaned up. 

(CM) She'd be embarrassed about her little boy 

the store, 

(MM) I thought it was just kind of cute, 

(MC) She knew better the next time, 


М' is scored when the obstacle in the situ 
the point of denying its presence, 


( ) g е 
CC) І felt fine, lad she didn’t whip me and all. 
(CM) She'd just feel neutral. 


(MM) No particular thought of it at all. 
(MC) She'd Just forget about it. 


'5 taking apples from 


ation is minimized almost to 


The scoring Categories for ego-defense (E-D) were E, I, and M. 

E is scored when blame or hostility į i d 
thing in the environment. Suity 15 turned against some perso 

(CC) I felt she was being mean to me, 

(CM) My mother didn’t know what she was 

(MM) Will she ever learn to behave? 

(MC) You're a clumsy little girl. 


talking about. 
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lis 
мны scored when blame and censure are directed by the subject onto 
Be I needed to be punished. 
pew She would blame herself. 
(Mc) would feel that I hadn’t raised her right. 
oe he would be terribly sorry. 
m ies when blame for frustration (punishment) is evaded a 
rastati Касына being regarded as unavoidable; in particular, 
(С ing” (“punishing”) individual is absolved. 
tan 1 didn’t blame her very much. 
| She'd realize I had no money. 
(MC) ү was in the right, I wouldn't do anything to bim. 
: at's just like a little girl. 


kto- 
the 


istence (N-P) were e, # and m. 


The scori 
scoring categories for need pers 
meone 


e is scored w , И 
else cored when a solution for the situation 15 expected of so 


em Mother, help me get down. 
( d She would tell me to get some clothes OD. —— \ 
(MC) geor report card is very bad; you'll have to improve it. 
a She would expect me to help her with it. 
of He era when amends are offered by the subje 
ay o solve the problem. 
ten I'd pay for it. 
(MM) ve would Jet me watch TV. 
(MC) S would pay for the window. А 
) She would get her books and start studying. 
en to the hope that ti 
olution of the pro 


ct, usually from a sense 


m is scored when expression is giV me or normally 
Sissies A 
a pat circumstances vil bring bet as blem; patience 
a are characteristic. 
(CM) j ina take the punishment li 
(MM) à says I'll get over it. 
(MC) Fe seemed satisfied and I was. 
he would do it without fussing- 


ke a man. 


AND DISCUSSION 


ian — and tabulating the responses under the three categories, 
ifferent xs M group 1 tests were computed between the six possible 
the analyse inations of concepts for O-D, E-D, and N-P. The results of 
Sions: s, shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3 yielded the following conclu- 


Resutts 
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TABLE 1 


EGO-DEFENSE REACTION IN THE PUNISHMENT SITUATION 
IN THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP (N = 24) 


M, M, t Significance 
12.77 9.98 2.94 Or 
15.06 9.98 3.97 er 
15.06 10.73 2.93 or 
15.06 12.77 1.67 N.S. 
10.73 9.98 67 NS. 
12.77 10.73 1.69 NS. 


* MM = Mother's self-concept; MC = Mother's concept of the child; CC = Child's 
self-concept; CM = Child's concept of mother. 


TABLE 2 


OBSTACLE-DOMINANCE REACTION IN THE PUNISHMENT SITUATION 
IN THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP (N = 24) 


M, M, t Significance 
MM > CM 4.54 2.23 3.52 (or 
cc > CM 5.00 2.23 3-45 ET 
MC >CM 5.06 2.23 4-44 OL 
MC > CC 5.06 5.00 .07 N.S. 
ЭШИ otia wie ож 5.00 4.54 53 N.S. 
MC>MM ........ 5.06 dish 


NE NR 72 N.S. 
T‘ К. m 


TABLE 3 


NEED-PERSISTENCE REACTION IN THE PUNISHMENT SITUATION 
IN THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP (N = 24) 


CNME == 
MM » MC 10.94 6.3 5.88 dd 
з CON, oue onus 10.94 6.85 4.14 01 
МДЕ кы. 10.54 8.85 2.34 95 
SMO uuu рр 6.85 6.3 47 NS. 
ӨМ а а е 8.85 6.85 183 NS. 
COMO „а. ei Si 8.85 6.38 2.73 a2 
MENU 
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1. Ego 5 as 

ТЕ mu m Eod 1 indicates these significant relationships: (a) 
НЕН уге, tos bes i ildren аге more ego-defensive than mothers report 
(Чад шонен m ) pes report mothers to be more ego-defensive 
mothers as vd e бешене to be; апа (с) children perceive their 
Sings rdi ego-defensive than children report themselves to be. 
special асе: e that ego-defense reactions occur only under 
threat there is А ego-threat, it appears from our results that with ego 
other pesons bx tendency to overestimate the ego-defense mechanism in 

ut not in the self. In this connection, it is noteworthy that 


in the 5 
previo з f я 
us study (1) it was found that children also conceived of 


mothers à 
s as be em 
eing more extrapunitive than mothers conceived themselves 


as being. 
it may be seen that: (a) 


2. Ob. ; 
stacle-Dominance. From Table 2 
stacle-dominant than children 


mothers 

perceive ae themselves as being more ob 
obstacle.dominan to be; (b) children report themselves that they are more 
report abiler x ine children report mothers to be; and (c) mothers 
mothers as h m aving more obstacle dominance than children report 
Obstacle is ; ANDES It would seem that the presence of the frustrating 
mothers, sce important to children in punishment situations than to 
aware th nd, furthermore, children do not clearly recognize of are un- 
at mothers are also frustrated by obstacles in the situation as much 


35 mothers recognize it. 

the te ee The following conclusions appear to emerge from 

More Pies ош in Table 3: (а) mothers report themselves to be 

Mothers NOE son than they perceive their children to be; ай 

Perceive a чыз to be more need-persistent than their chil iren 

invariably aft ч Yeed-Persistence is considered by Rosenzweig (2) to occur 
after frustration; that is, the “fate of the frustrated need is con- 


sidered ” 
ed. E x п 
Need-Persistence implies а solution to the frustration. It 1$ 
that solutions have been found 


interest; 
ing to note that children do not feel 
thers believe they have. Perhaps 


or the ч 
. D e 
this "m unishment situation as much as mo! 
all frustration in adequately dealing 


with d Point up many mothers’ over 
Sapproved behaviors. 


Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


the mother-child 


In 

ane > T 

nishmenr or to assess the types of reactions ocurring in 

Mothers w, Situation, 24 children between the ages of 9 and 12 and their 
Situations Index. This index, a 


Projectiye | і 

the direction of aggression in 
(two series, one for boys 
monly leading to punishment 
lysis made following Rosen- 


ted: 


Pu 


One for pi 
2 he child pea depicting situations COM 
Weig, the iat is parent. On the basis of ana 

owing conclusions appear warran 
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т. Where ego-threat is present, there is a tendency for both mothers 
and children to overestimate the ego-defense reaction in the other person, 
but not in the self. 

2. Children appear to be more affected by obstacles in the punishment 
situations, but fail to recognize the extent of the importance of situational 
obstacles for their mothers, 

3. Mothers regard themselves as secking a solution to the situation 
more than children seem to realize they do, but they do not regard their 
children as seeking a solution as often as they do. 
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DEV 
pr OF THE CONCEPT OF FLAG AND 
SENSE OF NATIONAL IDENTITY 


"T EucENE A. WEINSTEIN 
en's Bureau, United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


PROBLEM 


The first was primarily descriptive, to 


Thi 
his research had two purposes: 
flag and the sense of national 


Uace t 
T ерини of the concept of 
of concept in second purpose was to 25555 the applicability of principles 
special memi derived from other studies to a new content arca. 
development of nce are the works of Piaget (3; 4 5), who studied the 
ment, and the е concepts as space, physical quantity, and moral judg- 
and Strauss ( ^w y of the development of moncy concepts by Schuessler 
May be deiived From these studies, two principles of concept formation 
tionship between (з) The conjunction of terms and statements of rela- 
is not EN а terms which define the meaning (intension) of a concept 
in which the si its entirety or immediately by the child. (2) The order 
from child t CIHURIS of (intensional) meaning are grasped is fairly stable 
which thes о child. An attempt was made to determine the extent to 
identity, € conditions hold for the concept of flag and the sense of national 


PROCEDURE 


he study, direct observation of the 


Due 

to limitati 

о limitations on the scope of t т 
dinal model was not possible. In- 


evelo 

stead, app process within a longitu 

Bloo Cross-sectional design was used. The subjects were drawn from a 
hool and ranged in age from 5 to 

grade). It was expected that this 


12 
broad range of responses, from 


id i H + inca 
those indicating a reasonably sophisticat 
andomly selected fro 


Jevel were used jn рге 


cou: 
ntry t 


studen; 
ts 

ation, cep each age level were г 
View sched e two from each age 
-— ule leaving 48 in the final sample. 


m the school popu- 
testing the inter- 


intelligence, there may be considcr- 
ular element of intensional mean- 
ing stressed here. 


TET 
owev, 
able : er, 
able individual үз to factors such as maturation and 
Е 15 mastered p eus in the age at which а partic 
- It is the order, rather than age, that is be 
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In constructing the interview schedule, a battery of open-ended ques- 
tions was devised. The open-ended form was chosen in order to minimize 
the danger of imposing a frame of reference on the children’s responses. 
The battery was administered to the pretest group and, after the usual 
attrition due to ambiguity or the inability to discriminate, 22 items re- 
mained for use in the final interview. The schedule appears below. 


1, 


2 
3. 
4 


. Do you ever їп 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Suppose someone came to you and said that they had never seen an American 


flag and asked you what it was like. What would you tell him? What colors 
is it made of? 


. How many stars and stripes docs it have? 


Where are each of the colors? 


. If you had a piece of cloth and it was just as little as a stamp and was 


(describe characteristics reported by interviewee), would that be an American 
flag? If the cloth was three blocks long and two blocks wide, would that be 
an American flag? 


. If you took a tablecloth and painted it with (characteristics reported), would 


that be an American flag? Would it be a flag if you left it on the table and 
used it as a tablecloth? Why? 


- Who made the first American flag? Why do you suppose they wanted to 


have a flag? 


- Do American ships carry the American flag? Why? 

‚ Does the flag fly over government buildings? Why? 

. Do only countries have flags? What else have flags? 

. How many different flags are there? 

+ Do all countries have a flag? Which flag is best? Why? 

. Would a man that lived in France think the American flag was best? Why? 


Do all people think their country's flag is best? 


. If you went to another country to visit, could you fly the American flag 


there? If a government person went to this country on government business, 
could he fly the American flag there? 

Does a country always have the same flag or does it change it sometimes? 
When and why? i 
Suppose the government decided to change the American flag and had ! 
made green and white with a red apple in the middle. Would the new flag 
be an American flag? Suppose all the people wanted a new flag and it was 


pe and white with a red apple in the middle. Would it be an America® 
ag 


nt 
. Suppose one part of the country got mad at the other part and they we 


to war. How many different American flags would there be? Why? 

Do you pledge allegiance to the flag? Why? e 
If you had a flag and it got old and shabby, could you cut it up and us 
it for rags? Why? ? 
Do they put the flag up especially on Washington and Lincoln's birthday". 
Do they put it up on every presidents birthday? Do they put it up becau 
it’s your birthday? А 
Why does the flag fly оп a holiday? Do other countries put up their flag 
When they have a holiday? 

g songs when they raise the flag? What song? Why? 


Does the flag always fly at the top of the pole? Could it fly all day at the 
middle of the pole? Why: j она 
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The : 

айа н еа сес of the responses was focused on the two prin- 
Wubi d d ation mentioned earlier. The first held that the 
Sh penat Зам cept is gradual. As the child grows older, he will have 
Ккк o ae contact with more of the terms and propositions 
фе. Topical € E concept. Moreover, he will have had time to develop 
GE reference Pd pora to integrate this information into his frame 
age and performance igh positive correlation is to be expected between 
орада. Hower on an interview designed to measure conceptual 
üBilss of concent гӯ such a correlation 15 only a starting point for the 
relate dt dis pos e development. It may indicate what factors are 
Éictórsarer о eve opmental process but not the ways in which those 

peraung. 


TABLE 1 


PATTERN 
TTERN OF RESPONSE WEIGHTS BY SCALE TYPE AND 
REPRODUCIBILITY COEFFICIENTS 


пет" (gab Tut Sede Reproducibility 

та ЧЧ 3 678 9 10 Errors Coefficient 

nox © es © оо ! 1 98 
co ees et 12 2 4 92 
cee eax te 5 52 2 4 2 
т ж] »$ E^ 22 2 12 76 
—22 9 3 3 5 90 
юй ЖЕ LE 2 2 10 80 
ont err 22 2 4 92 
& i r nx P4 a å 5 90 
coor ата аа 2 2 3 94 
cat rr es 22 2 5 90 
о о о о 0 or $ ! I H 98 
i pog; tor 222 2 1 o8 
o g x t a А 22 2 6 88 
oq gre 2S 22 2 4 92 
ткт oH a2 2 Ж I 98 
arri? 4 2 2 2 2 3 94 
— EX ti“ 1 I 98 
ooo oF # sik T i^ 98 
p d $ ru &udixm- 4 92 
113122 2 2 2 3 2 
поют ї ® 1 1 < г 
от2 2 2 2 2“ S 25 4 
pingas 807 3 3 UU 

ү 

32r n 212 719 pw 85^ 


s 95 88 оо 97 87 90 99 96 95 100 „ 93 


* Items 
arc eR 
gro aye 3 . H . 
uped by difficulty, i.c., fewest cascs dbove the highest cutting point. 
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The second! principle Let tnt, the order in miith dhe elements of 
intensional meaning are acquired is wer п Ber arti 20А 
child хо child. The degree of соп ty implied im оле жг ra 


astra , flexibility, and systematization 

ild it requires for comprehension. Schuessler and 
auss point out the analogue between this principle and Guttman's 
scale analysis, In scale analysis, the coefficient of reproducibilty serves as 
a measure of the consistency with which one set of responses serves as 
a prerequisite for another. Hence it affords a means of assessing the applica- 
bility of these principles to the content area under investigation, 

In order to facilitate scale analysis, the following method was used 
for ordering the responses to each item. Responses to the open-ended 
interview were recorded verbatim. They were then categorized and 
arbitrary weights assigned to each category on the basis of that category’s 
position in a rank order of conceptual sophistication. The weights on all 
items were then summed for each individual. These sums were arrayed 
and а scalogram constructed? 

In addition, stages in the development of the concept of flag and the 
sense of national identity were delincated. This was done by isolating 
portions of the scalogram array where cutting points between item response | 
categories tended to cluster within one ог two ranks. These correspond | 


roughly to scale types and are defined as stages or levels of development. 
The pattern of item response weights for scale types and reproducibility 
coefficients appear in Table r. 


ResuLTs 


The first step in the analysis was to determine the relationship of age 
to interview performance. A zero order correlation of .76 was found 
between age in months and total scores on the interview. Allowing for 
variation in such factors as intelligence and rate of maturation, this value ! 
falls within the expected range. i 

The possible effect of sex on interview performance was investigated. 
No significant difference was observed between the sexes on over-all inter- 
view performance? Moreover, the interview responses were scalable for 4 
sample about equally divided between the sexes indicating similar deve 
opmental patterns. Although sex roles may involve many differences: 


; n к EE e 
obvious or otherwise, there may be certain response organizations wher! 


there is little sex difference in developmental patterns. The concept © 
flag and the sense of n 


ational identity seems to be a case in point. 


bility were met. 


3 Based on 14 pairs matched by age group, t = .20; p > .05. 


? Two approximations were required before the conventional requirements for scala- | 
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By the method outli 
Р utlined, Y. 
with Stages of development. ‘ie Lg er пон ids ee 
ux mmended as final or immediatel pointed out that thet TABS a 
scorsi айры найы dr ean generalizable to any broad popu 
out important «2 i ig di = 452 convcnient device for pointin 
"- Я ЕДАС wt children a 
various points along a developmental continua. " 
Children at the first level of development (5-6 years) have [itie more 
than a name for a class of objects with common physical characteristics. 
A flag is a flag because “it’s got the prettiest colors” or “it’s got the little 
stars.” The child at this stage does not know of other countries and denies 
the possibility of other flags. His vague impressions of the one flag of his 
experience are generalized to stand for all flags. Behavior toward the flag 
is wholly confined to using it to sing 10 ОГ celebrate with (even on his 
birthday), He has little notion of how this comes about; there is simply 
a kind of configuration of flag-singing and flag-celebrating. =" 
In the second developmental stage (5-6 years) the child first exhibits 
4 notion of other country. Generally there are two kinds of countries, good 
and bad. "Other country has a different kind of flag. When we was 
fighting the bad country they had a different flag." There is some notion 
of using the flag for purposes of identification, but in quite à limited 
Sense. Flags fly over special places but simply "because they belong there. 
In the main, flags exist to distinguish good from bad. “God made the flag 
30 they'd know who was the good people.” The child exhibits the begin- 


‘ings of symbolism but the Вар is not yet a genuine symbol. Goodness 


e in the flag by virtue of the goodness of the agent who made it. Flag 
die” rather than identifies. National identity js a matter of a simple 
tomy; either one belongs to the good country or one does not. 
fro iig orientation of children at the third level (7 years) ана markedly 
Om that of children at the previous levels. It seems likely that these 
iflerences are due largely to new ways of looking at the same information 
= than simply the acquisition of a number of new facts. The child 
Snore ‘Significant development in his concept of ош, кү мз 
of m differentiated on the basis of geographical areas wit out t Я с 
н differentiation. They are possessors; they possess people, a Л 
It Ai Physical events. The purpose of the flag is to identify proprietors p 
Mona to show it's an American ship" or “Tt says its an ee эр gr 
cir € building." People “possessed” by a certain country naturally preter 

Own flag, However, “The American flag is best. a 

to q Ponses of children in the fourth stage (7 years) are generally similar 
95€ in the third. Minor differences occur in knowledge of the charac- 
i з of the American flags and flags in general. There are — 
ag, Eee centering around the concept of government, Previous y, the 
is Pisas, and government "belong" to а country. In this stage, pape 
Sanctions 192 with certain assets: people, fag, physical objects, events, ve 
On people's behavior. The government serves as а board o 


teris. 
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The second principle held that the order in which the elements of 
intensional meaning are acquired is not random but fairly stable from 
child to child. The degree of conceptual facility implied in one level of 
response consistently serves as a prerequisite for all higher response levels. 
The order in which a particular element is acquired is a function of its 
complexity and the degree of abstraction, flexibility, and systematization 
on the part of the child it requires for comprehension. Schuessler and 
Strauss (6) point out the analogue between this principle and Guttman $ 
scale analysis. In scale analysis, the coefficient of reproducibilty serves as 
a measure of the consistency with which one set of responses serves as 
a prerequisite for another. Hence it affords a means of assessing the applica- 
bility of these principles to the content area under investigation. 

In order to facilitate scale analysis, the following method was used 
for ordering the responses to each item. Responses to the open-ended 
interview were recorded verbatim. They were then categorized and 
arbitrary weights assigned to each category on the basis of that category 5 
position in a rank order of conceptual sophistication. The weights on all 
items were then summed for each individual. These sums were arrayed 
and a scalogram constructed.? 

In addition, stages in the development of the concept of flag and the 
sense of national identity were delineated. This was done by isolating 
portions of the scalogram array where cutting points between item response 
categories tended to cluster within one or two ranks. These correspond 
roughly to scale types and are defined as stages or levels of development. 


The pattern of item response weights for scale types and reproducibility 
coefficients appear in Table 1. 


RzsuLTS 


The first step in the analysis was to determine the relationship of age 
to interview performance. A zero order correlation of 76 was found 
between age in months and total scores on the interview. Allowing for 
variation in such factors as intelligence and rate of maturation, this value 
falls within the expected range. 

The possible effect of sex on interview performance was investigated. 
No significant difference was observed between the sexes on over-all inter- 
view performance? Moreover, the interview responses were scalable for à 
sample about equally divided between the sexes indicating similar devel- 
opmental patterns. Although sex roles may involve many differences: 
obvious or otherwise, there may be certain response organizations where 
there is little sex difference in developmental patterns. The concept of 
flag and the sense of national identity seems to be a case in point. 


?'Two approximations were 


a required before the conventio, i ts for scala- 
bility were met. nal requiremen: 


3 Based on 14 pairs matched by age group, t = .20; p > .05. 
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ai ааа types were delineated and equated 
з: абда ae В х роса t should be pointed out that these stages are 
Ча Raker т йй or immediately generalizable to any broad popula- 
out important p s regarded here as a convenient device for pointing 
various рой e erences in the response organizations of children at 
Children ata ma a developmental continuum. 
авга, nam e first level of development (5-6 
A fag ua à at a class of objects with common P ' 
stars ^ The ped ecause "it's got the prettiest colors” or E got the little 
the possibilit t at this stage does not know of other countries and denies 
eiiperience yo other flags. His vague impressions of the one flag of his 
is wholly чане to stand for all flags. Behavior toward the flag 
birthday) "à ned to using it to sing to or celebrate with (even on his 
a kind of E = Et little notion of how this comes about; there is simply 
Indes an guration of flag-singing and flag-celebrating. 2 
à notion of — developmental stage (5-6 years) the child first. exhibits 
and bad "D er country. Generally there are two kinds of countries, good 
Ебер ther country has а different kind of flag. When we was 
of a € bad country they had a different йар. There is sump 40 
Ж i the flag for purposes of identification, but in quite а rad 
In ihe ags fly over special places but simply because they Mis м m 
so the ut flags exist to distinguish good from bad. God ma pe lag 
nin y'd know who was the good people.” The child exhibits the begin- 
Es of symbolism but the flag is not yet a genuine symbol. Goodness 


lies 1 c 

“belon the flag by virtue of the goodness of the agent who made it. Flag 

Ongs" rather than identifies. National identity isa matter of а simple 
ood country or one does not. 


dich à 
i either one belongs to the g ] x. 
fro € orientation of children at the third level (7 years) differs таг à y 
‘om that of children at the previous levels. It se likely that these 
formation 


differe E 
nces are rely Ay ways of looking at 
scie capter da number of new facts. The child 


Father th : ne 
nod айаш dew аер his concept of country. Countries are 
now differentiat d eve pee п ‹ vua necessity 
een адаы, They kie ors; they » people, objects, 
even phys; rentiation. They are possess *u s aed Pre копір. 
Ic Rice rysical events. The purpose of the ag i pd nad 
егп to show it's an American ship" oF It says ! s d 
their а building.” People “possessed” by a certain uenia na 
uon flag. However, “The Am iem -—— =. 
to I Pare: of children in the fourth stage (7 ee: ae a. 
teristic: in the third. Minor differences occur in ee g г 
iffer $ of the American flags and flags in general. There are cacti 
ag ences centering around the concept of government. Previous y, the 
is pa tae and government “pelong” to a country: x vs stage, (€ 
sanctions a with certain assets: people, flag, physica 9 jects, events, an 
n people's behavior. The government serves as a board of 
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directors which administers the assets belonging to country. It has power 
to alter certain of them such as the flag under restricted conditions. Sul 
the emphasis of the child is on possession by a country rather than identi- 
fication with it. . ' 

The major improvement in the fifth stage (8 years) is in the notion of 
a multiplicity of flags. This improvement seems to come from two sources: 
the notion of levels of government and a better comprehension of the 
number of other countries. The concept of states, first expressed in the 
fourth stage, is now more formally verbalized. States, as geographical sub- 
divisions, have governments with administrative functions and flags tO 
identify them. Instead of то or 15 other countries, there are now 50 OF 
бо. “I think there are 108. Sixty are the flags of all the different countries 
and there is one for each one of the states.” The American flag is now 
best because “America is the best country.” The United Nations is now 
involved for some of the children at this stage (probably reflecting school 
curriculum). “There is two best. There is a blue one that stands for the 
whole world and a red, white and blue one that is the American flag." 

In the sixth stage (8 years) the child begins to grasp the full extent 
of the symbolism associated with the flag. One sings the national anthem 
because "It's a way of honoring your country's flag." The flag is put UP 
only on Washington and Lincoln’s birthdays because "They were the 
greatest presidents." Thus raising the flag docs not simply stand for 
president but for the property of being first president or best president. 
Government is still “keeper of the country.” However, the child is now 
able to verbalize the relationship between such artifacts as the flag and 
government buildings to the active process of administration. "To show 
that’s where the government is and they make the laws and the country’s 
business there." 

The seventh developmental stage (9 years) is characterized by a marked 
increase in the complexity of the children’s responses. The child at this 
stage has the better notion of country. Country is more than a geographical 
area with a common administration. It is also a group which has certain 
common purposes and allegiances. Country has an administrative body 
government, which in addition to its internal functions conducts the rela- 
tions of the group with other countries. The child's concept of flag embodies 
all of this. He understands more fully that the flag is a conventiona 
symbol. Flags can stand for countries, with broad and general common 
goals, or for smaller groups such as schools or clubs which have more 
specific common purposes. National identity is not merely a matter of 


Possession. It now involves an identification with a group and the goals of 
that group. 


In the eighth sta 
to handle pro 
prehend that 
thos 


Stage (то years) the child shows an increase in his ability 
positions of abstract loyalty. Children at this stage fully com- 
flag stands for loyalty to a set of goals and the group holding 
€ goals rather than simply loyalty to government. The American flag 
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is no longer best without qualification. “If T lived in a different country 
and liked the way things were I probably would think their flag is best." 
Nor do people inevitably prefer the flag of their own country (or the 
American flag as the only alternative). “No, there might be people in 
some countries who liked another country better than their own.” 
_ The ninth and tenth developmental stages (11712 years) arc differen- 
tiated only by increased knowledge of rituals associated with the flag. 
- this point in the developmental process the child's verbal organization 
with respect to flag and national identity is а logical system. The child 
clearly understands the full implication of convention and is able to incor- 
Porate this understanding in responses showing а sophisticated conception 
ra the relationship of convention to flag, people, and government. Well, I 
мд think the government could change the flag like that (green and 
za with a red apple in the middle) unless all of the people agreed to i 
A ioe did, it would be a true American flag because it stood for the 
MI He also displays a better understa 
this fa anng bodies between peoples and the en o! : 
few nction. “Government people like ambassadors à 
th work all the time in a foreign country have 
€ place they work to show he's а representa 
ernment.” ‘tions which 
h At this level, the child has acquired à number of proportion, The 
C ME relates by means of several principles o ems a ks 
ih is manifested in the child’s response to pro sje pers 
u € scope of the classificatory scheme. Its component parts 
Scapa of country, people, Te 
fiction ^ em; his understanding of te aga 
isu н а multiplicity of flags and the Каз A 
бн erstanding of the flag as а conventions 
P An and purposes; and his underst g 
t Pie and people for his behavior "e ae at 
of fla implications. This system may be thoug 
g and sense of national identity- 


tive © 


Discussio’ 


nac 19е data suggest that conceptual d 
А nal identity conforms to the 

aei ee of the concept is gradua «e diea 
e een chronological age and interview PCT or jare 

8S the ks concept are related in propositione act 
€ chi analysis à | r 
ldren are older. Scalogram ps F nee ке 

an А l 
hild to child. This order can be explained 


rform the logical operations necessary 


which 

icu i elements are acquired 

di a т t em is fairly stable from € 
unction of the ability to Ре 
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to relate a set of terms as well as the availability of information about 
those terms. 

Analysis of the content at each stage of development suggests an inter- 
esting parallel between development of the sense of national identity and 
development of the self. Mead (2), for example, holds that development 
of the self is predicated upon the awareness of others and their expectations 
toward one's own behavior. Similarly, identification with one's own 
country is predicated upon an awareness of other countries and the identi- 
fication of people within those countries. This awareness develops from 
a conception of a unilateral relationship (self and specific other) where 
country possesses person to an identification with the common goals an 
purposes of a group (generalized other). 
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played with or preferred as associates, the amount of play with the sib’s 
friends, and the kind of treatment believed to have been received from the 
latter. 

The subjects in the study were 360 five- and six-year-olds from two-child, 
intact, native-born, white, urban families. The investigation employed a 
3X2 X22 design. Hence, there were 24 matched subgroups. These repre- 
sent three levels of sib-age difference (under two years, two to four years, 
and four to six years), two ordinal positions, and two sexes of subject, as 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
AGES OF THE SUBJECTS AND OF THEIR SIBLINGS— 
TWENTY-FOUR BASIC GROUPS 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUP 


Subject Sibling е Sibling Аве 
Ordinal Subject Sibling Difference 

Sex Position Sex Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 

1. SIBLING AGE DIFFERENCE 7-24 MONTHS 
M 2 M 7 6.7 89 8.0 18 4.6 
M 2 F 70 6.2 88 73 18 344 
F 2 M ae 69 7.9 88 72 19 3-4 
F 2 F ак 7\ 8.6 90 71 19 4.0 
M 1 M 22 6.4 53 7-5 19 3:5 
м I F 70 7-8 53 9.8 17 3:9 
F 1 M 73 5.2 56 6.6 17 4.8 
F 1 Р 72 6.3 53 727 19 3.6 
I SIBLING AGE DIFFERENCE 25-48 MONTHS 
M 2 М: ға 70 6.2 104 9.2 34 6.6 
M 2 F "PN 7 6.1 111 8.6 40 6.0 
F 2 M — 71 6.5 106 10.2 6.8 
35 
F 2 Р 74 5.0 110 7.2 36 57 
М ї M aa 2 65 37 88 s 66 
M 1 F .. 73 5.6 35 9.0 38 75 
F 1 M 7 7.3 35 11.2 36 6.6 
F 1 F 71 6.2 36 6.0 35 gps 
IH. SIBLING AGE DIFFERENCE 49-72 MONTHS 

M 2 M 69 6.4 128 8.4 59 722 
M a F 74 6.2 132 10.7 58 6.6 
F 2 M 73 5.0 126 8.0 53 oe 
F 2 F 68 4.9 124 73 56 58 
М 1 M 4 6 19 57 ap 0 
T 1 F 73 6.9 17 6.2 56 53 
2 1 M 73 6.1 17 6.0 56 44 
ro 75 48 7 6.3 8 70 
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"a = sexes of sibling.** There were 15 subjects in each of the 24 basic 
ape io P group was matched individual by individual with every other 
ed. а des socioeconomic level of the child's father's occupation ( 1), 
iln m orhood of residence of the family (10). Tables 1 to 4 describe 
i thee a bs that the reader may judge of the degree of success achieved 
ro i m hing. About 84 per cent of the age matchings were within six 
scis д" per cent of the occupation matchings within one occupation- 
Аб on 10): and 70 per cent of the neighborhood matchings within one 
ene c neighborhood scale (10). Level 4 of the occupation scale, the 
E group, was omitted because our subjects were all urban children. 


TABLE 2 


DIST. 
‘TRIBUTION OF THE SUBJECTS IN TWENTY-FOUR BASIC GROUPS IN 


TERMS OF FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


DESCRIPTION or 

SBOUR 7-24 Months 25-48 Months 49-72 Months 
Subject Sibling between Siblings between Siblings between Siblings 
Sey ЛД CLASS OF FATHER'S OCCUPATION 
us a M 7125 · 5 22 6 . заз бн І 
I F raggi 43242 aes Xd 
ко з M e245 43242 2454. 
oz T 3254 a 355 з 34559 
M 5 M 4333 2 gag бо. a 44 28 
F 2 F 6 4 4 à 3257 aag 22% 
Е ї м 2265 53142 1 2 ЖОЕ ДЕ. 
— ; F 24 g 6 4 - B 3443 1 


_ The children were drawn chiefly from the public schools of pale 
ne only one private school system, the University of Chicago Lal ice d 
з а contributing subjects. Usually only one sib from a pair we stu a d 

ferences (4, 5, 6) give a discussion of some of the matching an e n: 
Problems. We were torn over controlling, for instance, neighbor edd 
б ence because of the suspicion that this tends to t we t i s - 

Sal i i i ikely to be rea 
с of the child, the second child being more likely 

3 
wit e shall often refer to the groups in code as follows: ‘The first Ei pr 
etu indicate the sex of the child subject and his ordinal position 1n his sibs ip, deer 
whic the sex of the sibling, and the numbers in parentheses the age difference ш Bus 
ich separates the child Fom his sib. Thus, M2F (25-48) refers to the group OF sc 


rn ^ 
4 mii who have one sister within two t° soap Ln 
€ reader sh ч ; tion that (1) W 
shoul his attenti i 
d have it called to E thé first-borns, also a duration-of-contact 


Sib-spac; 
Pacing vari A 
varia ariable includes, in the case © EX "adco 
anda and (2) that the second-borns in this study Wen the youngest in their sibships 
m : EE : 
ау not be taken as representative of second-borns who have younger sibs. 
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neighborhood where more child playmates are available than were available 
to the first child in his early years. If this is the case, the vector is quite 
apart from the very direct influence of the first child on the playmates 
available to the second. Furthermore, families change their attitudes toward 
the child’s associates the more children they have. For instance, greater 
care may be taken in the case of the first child to select for him playmates 
of his own sex and to control carefully his contacts. There are numberless 
of these background effects that are doubtless correlated to some degree 
with one or another of the sib variables we are exploring. The reader 
should keep these in mind, and, in spite of the many variables on which 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUBJECTS IN TWENTY-FOUR BASIC GROUPS IN 
TERMS OF NEIGHBORHOOD OF RESIDENCE 


DESCRIPTION OF 


GROUP 7-24 Months 25-48 Months 49-72 Months 
Р or 7 ibli. between Siblings between Siblings 
Subject Sibling between Siblings g: 05 
Ordinal SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD OF RESIDENCE 
Sex Position Sex po: 3 ws Low mou X r ж 3 4 E: 
M 2 M a 3 | E A a #* 15 3 fe EF 
M 2 F 73 3. 15 St we. 2 B ommo 
F 2 M 9: a T £ Bb Xu 9 X rr tt 
F 2 F Eh Тү. 6 2 2 5 5 ae О: 
M Ж м io P$» X € X 9 s E X $ - S oar 
M 1 F 4 т 6, 9 7 © 28 7 2 4 5 
F 1 M 10 2 Ж Я 91-4 8 1 12 ra 
F 1 F аз 6 4 4 I 12 f s 


our groups are matched, not attribute to direct face-to-face influence of the 
sib all of the relations to be observed in our data. Also, to what extent oUF 
findings are applicable to age levels other than the one explored is & 
question. 

The data being reported were obtained from an interview with the chil- 
dren. The subjects were interviewed individually while they played with 
toys which the interviewer provided. Most of the youngsters were reason- 
ably communicative, though for the accuracy of some of their judgments 
—€B» quantity judgments—we cannot vouch, What is being reported в 
what the children said. We are sure of no systematic errors in our data 
because of semantic considerations; however, it is possible that the first- 
born s idea of what was much or little association with his sib or the latter's 
friends was based on a different standard from that to which the second- 
born referred his judgments. Each child was asked in the interview eac 
question in a standard series and although, in the main, a given order was 
followed, the questions were embedded in the general conversation as the 
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R TABLE 4 
MBE = > 
ER OF SUBJECTS IN EACH OF THE BASIC AND COMB 


INATION GROUPS 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUP 
AGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUBJECT 


Subject ibli 
Sibling 
Sex шы AND SIBLING IN MONTHS 
ойноп Sex 
———— 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 
M 
2 
M " 15 15 15 45 
F m 15 15 15 45 
F 5 15 15 15 45 
м 1 15 15 15 45 
M a 15 15 15 45 
F i 15 15 15 45 
F à 15 15 15 45 
М 15 15 15 45 
F x 30 30 30 92 
M i 30 30 30 9o 
F : 3o 30 30 25 
MorF 30 ae 30 92 
ог 
МогЕ a M 30 30 30 99 
= F 30 3° 3o d. 
E 1 M 3o 30 30 90 
T F 30 30 3° 99 
M 
M 10г2 м 30 30 30 9° 
F тог? Е зо 30 30 90 
E lora M 30 30 30 go 
10г2 Е зо 30 30 9° 
M 
F ror2 МОРЕ agro 60 60 @ 0 
gi, UA ШЕН нн 60 6o 69 ae 
oF yor2 60 180 
МАДЫ М e © & 6o 180 
E cele н 
60 180 
M а  MorB 2 60 po 8 
$ orF | MorF ........:. 60 fo di e 
oF rora Morf siess 120 a i ps: 
ermitted 


in question form were P 


interviewer , ^ 
if the chil saw fit. Also slight variations d Pn 
d appeared not to understand the standard quest" i 

ín The questions concerned the age and sex of the children played with 
th out-of-school hours, the child's preference as to age and sex of one 
lik "d and sex characteristics of the child named as best шел ands ней 
е playmate, the amount the child believed he played with his sibs 
iends, and the kind of treatment he thought he received from the E 
he formula used to test the significance of group differences was 

pi — P2 
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(See 9, p. 76.) The incidences of various responses among the replies from 
the children in the various groups arc given in Tables 5-14. At the bottom 
of the tables we have listed only the group percentage differences which 
are significant at the 5 per cent point or better. 


ALLEGED ÅMOUNT AND QUALITY OF THE ASSOCIATION 
WITH THE 51в'ѕ FRIENDS 


It was no surprise to learn, when the children were asked whether 
they played much (a lot), sometimes (every once in a while), or very little 
(practically never) with the sib’s friends that, as the sib age disparity 
widened, the children affirmed with increasing frequency they played little 
(Table 5), and with decreasing frequency they played much, with ds 
latter's friends, The drop in degree of association with the sib's friends 
(or increase in report of very infrequent association) seemed to bc greater 
in the case of those with a sister than of those with a brother (Table 5). 

Zero to 47 per cent of the children, depending on the group (шей 
per cent for all the groups equals 17), maintained they played much with 
the sib’s friends; while 27 to 100 per cent (mean, 58 per cent) asserted 
that they played very seldom or practically never. Even when the children 
differed less than two years in age, they did not report much association 
with the sib’s friends. At this sib-age-difference level about a fourth of 
the children thought of themselves as playing occasionally, and 45 per cent 
as associating rarely, with the sib’s playmates. Whatever these quantities 
may mean, it is apparent the children did not believe they had much 
intercourse with their sib’s friends. Possibly the sibs did not hav 
friends—a condition likely to occur if the sibs are ver 
frustrated wishes made the contacts the children had see 
a semantic variable is Operating. Possibly, even, 

n a to m sib and what to them. In any case, it does 
pair of sibs tended to о th ae scalis nel Че more ке 4 if 
they had any (Table 5) This in scii m очы vem 
we had anticipated E z is | y general relation is, of course, what 
ings as the positive тш, ka or instance, as lying back of such find- 
ship reported in another study (6). Sates of spacing und Jeder 
ж ЖО eas ordinal-position or sex differences ia Em 
(Table 5), At the wide nt amounts of play with the sib's friends 
x ide spacing, however, a significant relation to the 


e many 
y young. Possibly, 
m limited. Possibly, 
the children could not tell 


lated groups 
We may be 
is one. 
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TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS FAMILY CONSTELLATION 
GROUPS WHO ALLEGED THEY PLAYED LITTLE, A MODERATE 
AMOUNT, OR MUCH WITH THE SIBLING'S FRIENDS 


DESCRIPTION OF 


GROUP ALLEGED AMOUNT oF PLAY WITH SiBLING's FRIENDS 


Subject Sibling Little (percent) Medium (per cent) Much (per cent) 
Ordinal AGE DIFFERENCE IN MONTHS BETWEEN SUBJECT AND SIBLING 
Sex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 


M 2 М 40 60 47 49.0 40 20 33 31.0 20 20 20 20.0 
F 2 Е 47 67 73 62.3 27 20 14 200 27 13 13 177 
F 2 M бо 73 53 620 13 27 40 26.7 27 о 7 113 
M 2 F до 47 бо 49.0 33 33 33 330 27 20 7 180 
M 1 M 60 60 60 600 7 33 27 223 33 7 13 177 

1 F 27 47 100 580 26 26 o 180 47 2 о 247 

F 1 M до 73 73 62.0 47 27 20 313 13 o 7 6.7 
F 1 F 47 53 80 боо 7 27 20 18.0 47 20 о 223 
M 2 MorF 43.5 63.5 60.0 55.7 33.5 20.0 23.5 25.6 23.5 16.5 16.5 18.8 
F 2 MorF 50.0 60.0 56.5 55.5 23.0 30.0 36.5 29.8 27.0 10.0 7.0 14.7 
M т MorF 43.5 53.5 80.0 59.0 16.5 29.5 13.5 19.8 40.0 17.0 6.5 21.2 
F 1 MorF 43.5 63.0 76.5 61.0 27.0 27.0 20.0 24.7 30.0 10.0 3.5 14.5 
MorF 2 M 50.0 66.5 50.0 55.5 26.5 23.5 36.5 28.8 23.5 10.0 13.5 15.7 
MorF 2 Е 445 57.0 66.5 55.7 30.0 26.5 23.5 26.5 27.0 16.5 10.0 17.8 
MorF 1 M 50.0 66.5 66.5 61.0 27.0 30.0 23.5 26.8 23.0 3.5 10.0 12.2 
MorF 1 F 37.0 50.0 90.0 59.0 16.5 26.5 10.0 17.6 47.0 23.5 0.0 23.5 
M 1012 M 500 60.0 53.5 54.5 23.5 26.5 30.0 26.7 26.5 13.5 16.5 18.8 

j 26.5 23.0 7.0 18.8 37.0 20.0 6.5 21.2 


M rzor2 Е 370 57.0 86.5 бол 
F 10г2 M soo 730 63.0 62.0 30.0 27.0 30.0 


F сог2 F 43-5 50.0 70.0 54.5 20.0 30.0 26.5 
M 10г2 MorF 43.5 58.5 70.0 57.3 25.0 24.8 18.5 

F тог? MorF 46.8 61.5 66.5 583 25.0 28.5 28.2 27.2 28.5 10.0 52 14.6 

6.8 11.8 13.9 

MorF 10 M o 66.5 58.2 58.2 26.8 26.8 30.0 27.9 23.2 ^ h 

MorF 1 21 Е 20 = 282 57.3 23.2 265 167 221 370 go. $208 

55.6 28.2 25.0 30.0 


29.0 20.0 0.0 7.0 9.0 
25.5 37.0 20.0 3.5 20.2 


22.8 31.8 16.8 11.5 20.0 


27.7 25-2 13-2 11.8 16.7 


Mork 3 an е 0 17.8 
MorF 1 Mori = и 253 боо 21.7 28.2 168 22.2 350 135 59 7 
26.6 23.4 24.9 30-1 13-4 84 173 


MorF тогз MorF 45.1 60.0 68.2 578 249 
Р 


Significant Differences 


Play Little with Sib's Friends m M 
SACHE (2-24) ve (25:08) алачак nemen sen -€— 
Pacing (7-24) vs, (49-72) " ре 
piteraction—sib's sex, spacing (7-24) VS- (40:72); nerui tiit ОО НА € ot 
" Dleraction—sib's sex, spacing (25-48) VS. (49°72) 55007777777 
ау Medium Amount with Sib's Friends А 
nteraction- child's ven ДЫ» er ordinal position, spacing Lam en o5 20 
Ateraction—child’s sex, sib's sex, ordinal position, spacing (7-24) vs. (49-72) .. < 05 


Р " 
ng Much with Sib's Friends 

PRONE (7-24). ув. (4993) aci oa ap ee к} ўрин тене eem өөө өз» e 
CUon—sib's sex, spacing (25-48) VS (49:32). «een ns wie 8 BE BE ra ene К 
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former variable is noted. The relative lack of relation to ordinal p 
was not predicted because it seemed reasonable to expect that the rd et 
would have more friends—i.e., he could share if he papali n 
younger sib might be unable to do so because he had no, or very гд 
real friends, being too young. In the groups in which the sib was ас ч 
(wide spacing, firstborns) our expectation was indecd ees pes 
here very infrequent association with the sib's friends was Ros adi 
a higher incidence by the first-borns than by the second chil тз ba 
especially rare association, if the sib of the first-born was a fema М eii 
worthy of note in connection with the above observations that, altho T 
few ordinal-position-group differences obtained in the matter of affirm d 
association with the sib's friends, the incidence of first-borns who uc 
the opinion that they rarely played with the sib himself was less than bw 
incidence of second-borns (data presented in an, as yet, unpublis E 
reference), but it was the latter who the more frequently said they apes o 
to play with the sib than with other children. The above relations sugg : 
that the lack of extensive ordinal-position-group differences in a = 
frequency of association with sib’s friends may result partly because os 
access, or possibly even, greater inclination toward intercourse may, in ws 
case of certain groups, be counterbalanced by less opportunity, the si 
having fewer friends, or by rejection by the sib's friends. 

At the close and middle spacings, with the exception of second-born 
boys, a higher incidence of the children with a female sib stated that they 
played much with the associates of the sib than did the children with 
a male sib, whereas at the wide spacing the trend was reversed, the latter 
difference, however, being slight. Congruently, a trend opposite to the above 
is to be noted when the report concerned very infrequent association with 
the sib's friends (Table 5). One hypothesis that might be offered for the 
phenomena just described is that when the spacing is not too wide, children 
tend to play with the sister's friends more than with the brother's, partly 
because sisters, especially first-borns, play more at home than do brothers. 
The relations outlined may, however, have other explanations. It scems 
not improbable, for instance, that the children may reject the brothers 
friends more than the sisters because the former's associates tend to be 
more vigorous, competitive, and combative, being predominantly male. 
It is relevant to note here that the teachers judged boys more hostile, €*- 
hibitionistic, and given to teasing (6). Though we think both hypotheses 
cogent, one might defend the converse of the one stated above, namely 
that the brother's friends may be more rejecting of Ais sib than the sister 5 
friends are of her sib (12). Apropos of both hunches, let us call attention 
to the fact, though the difference is not quite significant, that first-borns 
Whose sib was male affirmed more often that they felt badly treated by the 
latter's friends than did first-borns whose sib was a female (Table 6). 
The same condition obtained also in the case of second-born females 10 
relation to first, but a contrary trend held for second-born males. A tendency 
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Taste 6 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS FAMILY CONSTELLATION 
GROUPS WHO ALLEGED THEY WERE TREATED BADLY, INDIFFERENTLY, 
OR WELL BY THE SIBLING'S FRIENDS 


a Ee c ал 


DESCRIPTION OF 
GROUP QuaLıry or TREATMENT RECEIVED FROM SiBLING's FRIENDS 
Good (per cent) 


Subject Sibling Bad (per cent) Indifferent (per cent) 


ECT AND SIBLING 


5, Ordinal AGE DIFFERENCE IN MONTHS BETWEEN SUBJ 
ex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 7-24 25-48 49-72Total 
M 0.0 
= M 27 ag 27 270 33 26 49 330 до 47 33 4 
M 2 E go sy ay 480 33 29 33. 317 О 20 203 
P € M 4e 4o 35 1377 29 13 75 156 do 47 47 447 
м oy E 4j ao 20 243 зз 33 40 1354 IEY 40 43 
М з М zo 13 20 177 55 $ 17 goo x 47 B f 
F ч Е 13 27 о 133 34 20 13 22.4 53 53 2 43 
F E M 20 27 20 223 53 20 i3 287 27 53 s p 
s F $ F 9 7.0 13 06 o6 - 83 80 97 87 47 
M 3 15 30.5 26.5 30-2 
3 Moc аза amo azo: 308 2307277 36309 5 33 | 
F 2 MorF La 269 ра 300 26.5 23.0 30-0 26.5 400 47:0 x 25 
M 1 MorF 16.5 20.0 10.0 15:5 43.6 30.0 20.0 sa 40.0 Du 5% 33 
1 MorF 13.5 17.0 13-5 147 339 13.0 95 185 535 70 ү: 
Мер a 256 400 470 40.0 42 
м " 4 26.5 19.5 30.0 25: ; 
M pi z F s E 225 325 33.0 31.0 365 21 зо wa 205 He 
1 M $ 0 о 30.0 20.0 34+ 0 50. А 
Hun. Be ees M. digan е 87.0 745 
41a 


M 65 335 470 А30 
нога М 23.5 200 245 223 430 338 325 е 330 335 535 423 


кога P 26.5 42.0 23.5 30-7 33:5 24:5 23.0 o 468 
% T ч Ж .5 50.0 57° 4 
36.5 165 169 236 E 67.0 63-5 63.5 


10012 М 30.0 33.5 26.5 30:0 
F соз F 170 ie 185 147 23.0 19:5 230 21.8 gees 
M 1ог2 MorF 25.0 31.0 23:5 265 384 254 € i P 55 бз 55.2 
тог '8 18.0 19. 7 
2 MorF 23.5 23.5 20.0 223 29 335 485 50° uo 


26.2 398 24.8 Bo 597 50.0 50-2 58.5 


22.7 28.2 22.0 6 

8 38.8 35:0 3069 

ME 2 MorF 33.5 360 31.8 338 a Е 335 20d pr боо 735 6 
"od г „2 21.5 14 

МогЕ 15.0 18.5 11.8 151 3 — 543 485 


M 
xi lor2 M 268 26.8 250 
TOor2 F 21.8 27.8 18.5 


M a 
OFF ror2 MorF 24.2 27.2 21.8 244 34° 255 240 271 
Р 


Significant Differences 
<.01 


Treated Indi 
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the reverse of the one just sketched was evident, consistently enough, when 
excellent treatment was the item investigated (Table 6). Somewhat dificult 
to reconcile with the second hypothesis stated above, however, is the obser- 
vation that second-born males with a male sib tended to allege good treat- 
ment at the hands of the sib’s friends more often, and associated more 
with the sib’s friends, than did those males with an older sister (Tables 
6, 5). Strangely also, the M2F’s, of all the male groups, expressed with the 
highest frequency a preference for play with girls (Table 11). The boy 
with an older sister, hence, seems very ambivalent to her and she probably 
with respect to him. Consistent with the latter hunch is the fact that the 
girl with a younger brother (this is the sib type of the M2F’s) confessed 
with the highest frequency of all female groups that she preferred to play 
with someone other than her sib and also that she would rather play 
alone than play with the sib (data not yet published). Among males sex 
distance seems to make itself felt to a greater degree in second-borns than 
firsts, (see also 3). The boy scems upset more by an older sister and her 
friends than by a younger. A similar ordinal-position difference in the casc 
of the girls is not clearly apparent. 

It is interesting that the M2F’s, of all groups, named the fewest play- 
mates (Table 7). Possibly this group was more indulged and protected 
by their mothers and, hence, more frequently felt abused by their peers or 
were less confident they could hold their own with the latter. These boys 
also seemed not too comfortable in their sex identification. 

We confess, when we asked the children about playing with the sib's 
friends, we wondered whether those near to the sib in age could discrimi- 
nate who was whose friend. Possibly, the first-born boys recognized the 
sib’s friends as different from their own more readily when the sib and 
associates were opposite in sex and thus the boys may have reported more 
association with the sib’s friends when the sib was female than when male- 
However, if this hunch is correct, one might expect a similar mechanism 
to operate in the case of girls with a brother but the results here are not 
congruent with the expectation (Table 5). 

About half of the children (14 to 87 per cent, depending on the group) 
asserted they were treated well by the sib’s friends; a fourth, that they 
were treated indifferently or only sometimes were dealt with badly; and 
about a fourth, that they were generally abused by the sib's frien¢s 
(Table 6). The question form was, “Do ’s friends usually treat you 
well (nice)? Or do they usually treat you badly? Or do they treat you 


badly only sometimes (only once in a while)?” If the question was not 
understood, we asked “Are 


’s friends usually nice to you, or аге they 
usually not nice? Or are they sometimes nice and sometimes not?” To à 
greater degree, as the sib age disparity expanded, the first-borns affirme 

they fared well at the hands of the sib’s friends, These older children 
were, no doubt, held in esteem by the younger sib's playmates because 
of the prestige of age. First-borns, generally, with a higher incidence than 
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аж declared their association with the sib’s friends were pleasant 
child conversely, fewer thought the friends were abusive. Thus, the younger 
ш ren in the sib pairs more frequently felt ill-treated. 
m a ees earlier, when the sibs were opposite in sex, the frequency 
йар ар of bad treatment by the sib’s coterie of friends was higher 
w en the sibs were of the same sex. (About 30 per cent of the former 
ien per cent of the latter confessed abuse; see Table 6.) We think 
us 54 ану, ог what we have called sex distance (3), is operating 
uce this result, Since the reverse pattern is not to be observed in the 
case of first-born boys and second-born girls, when the affirmation of good 
treatment is the variable focused upon, this may leave us with something 
to explain. It is possible that the boy, when he is older than his girl associ- 
ates, is likely, even if quite young, to show some “chivalry” and the girl 
may succumb to amorous interests. When we talked with the children, 
dozens of times they spoke seriously of their girl friends or boy friends. 
Perhaps, hence, the girl with an older brother is the recipient of “chivalry” 
and devotion from some of his friends and thus feels fairly well treated. 
The obverse picture we see in the boy with a younger sister. Being older 
he may react chivalrously or loyally to some of the younger sister’s friends 
as well as be the recipient of devotion from some of these. As stated, it 
seems probable that it is when the male is the older that appreciative and 
cooperative attitudes may be exhibited in relation to some of his sib's 
friends, if they are girls, which, of course, they are more likely to be, if 
the sib is a girl. The boy’s rivalrous attitudes, on the other hand, we should 
expect to be more in evidence if he is younger than the sib’s friends and 
fighting for status. This may account for the jealousy and rivalry of the 
M2F’s, reported by the teachers (6), as well as their feeling of abuse, and 
A corresponding jealousy and rivalry of FiM's, who may be the targets 
of the younger brother's envious boy companions. dur 
The F Ps most frequently (incidence about 85 per aer i" de 
_ were friendly, while the МЕ” least often reported good tre 
20 per cent) (Table 6). : iev were 
It is ide that а less frequently than р Spore ens 
dealt with very appreciatively by the sib's pire Table 6). The boys 
more frequently that they Were treated gp Даре ( у erience more 
because they tend to be more combative, may ase ер lar (6). See 
rejection than the girls. [Teachers judged the girls more D dico in 
also Tuddenham (15).] But, because they are more rough-an D 
their activities they may not sce 50 readily the sib’s friends’ behavior as 
abusive, ў 
Tt is worthy of comment that if our 


of alle . pes 
ged infrequency of association а 
treatment from the sib’s friends and these two sets of ranks are correlated, 


= tho equals only +.09. Hence, the two measures, treatment quality 
nd amount of association, seem quite independent. Possibly the more the 
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children played together the more opportunities there were, in the main, 
for clashes [see Green (2); Murphy (11)]. This relation may have coun- 
tered or masked other positive influences. 

Following is a brief summary of the findings of this section: (1) As the 
sib age difference increased, our subjects, whether first- or second-born, 
reported they played less frequently with their sib's friends. (2) Our 
subjects did not seem to think they associated much with the sib's friends. 
In no case did as many as half of a group express the belief association wae 
very frequent. (3) The incidence of report of much play with the sib’s 
friends was higher among the children, whether male or female, with a 


TABLE 7 


MEAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN NAMED AS PLAYMATES BY CHILDREN IN 
THE VARIOUS FAMILY CONSTELLATION GROUPS 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUP 


Subject Sibling AGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUBJECT 
Ordinal AND SIBLING IN MONTHS 
Sex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 
M 2 3-93 3.53 4:33 3.93 
M 2 3.73 3.67 3-73 371 
F 2 4.07 4.60 4-13 4.26 
Е 2 3.73 4.00 4:27 4.00 
M 1 4:47 413 3.72 411 
M 1 4.40 4.00 3.60 4.00 
F 1 4.60 3.80 4.87 4.42 
F I 4:93 407 4:07 4.36 
M 2 3-83 3-60 4.03 3.82 
Е 2 3.90 4.30 4.20 443 
M 1 te 4-44 4.06 3.66 4.05 
F 1 МОЕ: ium raisa 4.76 3.94 447 4:39 
MorF 2 4.00 4.06 4.23 46 
MorF 2 3.73 3.84 4.00 22 
MorF 1 4.54 3.96 4.30 18 
МогЕ ї 4-66 4.04 3.84 n 
M 10r2 4.20 3.84 4.02 402 
М тог2 4.06 3.84 3.66 393 
F 10r2 4.34 4.20 4-50 18 
P 10r2 4.33 4.04 417 4 
М  10r2 4.13 3.83 3.84 i 
F тог2 4-33 4.12 4.34 
MorF 1012 M 4.27 6 4.18 
атаана d i 4.02 42 2 
MorF 10r2 E- aiani 4.20 3.94 3.92 Sip 
MorF 2 MorF 86 3.98 
Siri oOo 3. 3.95 4.12 p 
MorF 1 ШАШ аасы» 4.60 4.00 4.06 422 
MorF тог2 MorF ........ ; 4.23 3.98 4.09 419 
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sister 7 
p 7 to 48 ә € younger than among the children with a brother 
dealt with well ponge У About half of the children said they were 
udi dpud "i the sib's friends and about a fourth that they were 
accepting and (5) Girls more often than boys thought the sib’s associates 
incidence of re з oop but while sex differences were significant in the 
in the case of = P of very friendly treatment, they were not significant 
№ they fared le: с frequency of report of abuse. (6) Second-borns confessed 
(7) Amon не at the hands of the sib’s friends than did first-borns. 
excellent 05и _ ш S sister, ordinal-position differences in alleged 
whereas, in the ent from the sib's associates were significant (1> 2), 
= ences. were DE - of those children with a brother, ordinal-position differ- 
age disparity de ble. (8) First-borns, in the groups with the wider sib- 
second Bore xh ore frequently viewed the sib’s friends as accepting, while 
the opposite owed no spacing-group differences. (9) If the sib was of 
friends. wer sex, it was maintained more o hild that the sib’s 
à younger Pere than if the sib was of the same sex. (10) Boys wi 
А friends than did more often thought they were treated well by the sib’s 
group relatio 1 boys with a younger brother but the reverse sib's-sex- 
paired: are f n obtained among second-born boys (11). If the measures 
friends and or groups, the reported frequency of association with the sib's 
on Not signi the alleged quality of treatment received from the latter were 
gnificantly correlated. . 
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he children were asked to name their playmates, they mentioned, 
on the average 


dependi 
n d on the subgroup, 353 t° 4:93 
playmates a child listed did not seem correlated t 
died. It may e wort 
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relatives. Possibly “absence makes the heart grow fonder” or in a brief 
association, relations do not get beyond the best-foot-forward or idyllic stage 
and so are remembered very fondly. At any rate, because we knew that 
the best friend did not necessarily represent a choice among the child’s 
present contacts, we also asked which child among all the playmates who 
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PERCENTAGE OF PLAYMATES NAMED BY THE CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS 
FAMILY CONSTELLATION GROUPS WHO WERE ALLEGED TO BE OLDER, 
ABOUT THE SAME AGE, OR YOUNGER THAN THE SUBJECT 


DESCRIPTION OF 
GROUP RELATIVE AGE oF PLAYMATES NAMED 
Subject Sibling Older (percent) Same Age (percent) Younger (per cent) 
Ordinal AGE DIFFERENCE IN MONTHS BETWEEN SUBJECT AND SIBLING 
Sex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72Total 7-24 25-48 49-72Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Тош! 


M 2 M 40 35 393 36 48 43 423 21 12 22 18.3 
M г F a 38 30 357 46 50 48 480 15 12 22 16.3 
F 2 M 34 49 36 397 58 32 49 463 8 19 15 14.0 
E 2 F 4 28 27 320 41 49 51 470 18 23 22 210 
M 1 M 24 24 23 237 49 52 54 51.7 27 24 23 247 
M 1 F 23 33 15 237 52 40 59 503 25 27 26 260 
F 1 М 22 27 32 27.0 53 41 44 46.0 25 32 2 27:9 
F 1 F 30 30 27 29.0 41 42 48 43.7 29 28 2 27.3 
M 2 MorF 41.0 39.0 32.5 37.5 41.0 49.0 45.5 45.2 18.0 12.0 22.0 17.3 
F 2 MorF 37.5 38.5 31.5 35-8 49.5 40.5 50.5 46.8 13.0 21.0 18.5 17.5 
M т MorF 23.5 28.5 19.0 23.7 50.5 46.0 56.5 51.0 26.0 25.5 24.5 25.3 
F 1 MorF 26.0 28.5 29.5 28.0 47.0 41.5 46.0 44.8 27.0 30.0 24.5 27.2 
MorF 2 M 38.5 44.5 35.5 39-5 47:0 40.0 46.0 44.3 14.5 15.5 18.5 16.2 
MorF 2 F до.о 33.0 28.5 33.8 43.5 49.5 49.5 47.5 16.5 17.5 22.0 18.7 
MorF 1 M 230 25.5 27.5 25.3 51.0 46.5 49.5 49.0 26.0 28.0 23.5 25.8 
MorF 1 Е 26.5 31.5 21.0 26.3 46.5 41.0 53.5 47.0 27.0 27.5 25.5 26.7 
M тог2 М 33.5 32.0 29.0 31.5 42.5 50.0 48.8 47.1 24.0 18.0 22.5 21.5 
М tor2 Е 31.0 35.5 22.5 29.7 49.0 45.0 53.5 49.2 20.0 19.5 24.0 212 
F 10:12 М 28.0 38.0 34.0 33.3 55-5 36.5 46.5 46.2 16.5 25.5 19.5 204 
F 10r2 Е 35.5 29.0 27.0 30.5 41.0 45.5 49.5 45.3 23.5 25.5 23:5 шы 


M тог2 МогЕ 322 33.8 25.8 30.6 45.7 47.5 51.3 483 22.0 18.8 23.2 ae 
F 10r2MorF 31.8 33.5 30.5 31.9 48.3 41.0 48.0 45.8 20.0 25.5 21.5 °% 


MorF ror2 M 308 35.0 31.5 32.4 49.0 43.3 47.6 46.6 20.2 21.8 21.0 E 
MorF 10:12 Е 332 322 24.8 30. 45:0 45.3 51.2 47.2 21.8 22.5 23.8 2? 


MorF 2 MorF 392 38.8 320 367 453 448 480 46.0 15.5 16.5 202 17% 
MorF 1 MorF 24.8 28.5 24.2 25.8 48.8 44.0 51.2 48.0 26.5 27.8 24:5 


MorF тог2 MorF 32.0 33.6 28.1 31.2 47.0 44.3 49.5 46.9 21.0 22.2 22.4 219 


Significant Differences P 
Playmates Older 
Отана! Ойбай: а cvs Sp oe єз 


Playmates Same Age 
Interaction—child's sex, sib's sex, spacing (7-24) vs. (25-48) "LS 
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ha А : 
oe m ше best. This choice we have labelled the “pre- 
tepresens. his basi wa aymates a young city child has probably do not 
preferences Ti же et oice to the same degree as do his verbally expressed 
dide m Ж 1 named reflect in a measure what the very 
bes friend Me ii ons affords the child in the way of companions; the 
more by the ren. ue playmate, in contrast, probably are influenced 
The childre ple values, identifications and aspirations. 
liked Шш, enden to mention as playmates, as best friend, and best- 
one year) € poem of their own age (ies differing by less than 
than they (Т: * requently than youngsters who were older or younger 
fron the s | es 8-10). The ages of the playmates named were determined 
inferred wh ool record when possible, the report of an older sib, or were 
about the Pw по other data were available, from what the child told us 
fourth ТЫ qe If he reported, for instance, the playmate was 1n the 
described e in some school, we knew he was older; if the playmate was 
Dependi as not yet able to talk, we knew he was younger than the child. 
Were x on the group, about 32 to 59 ent of the alleged playmates 
tent, older; as we could determine this, c child's age; 15 to 49 per 
the pl er; and 12 to 32 per cent younger. It is noteworthy that more E 
sal eae best friends, and preferred playmates listed by the chil 
мечу than were younger than he. This may reflect a tendency towar 
of thee striving on the part of the children, or, in part at least, that a 
have i older children were available. Since the older sibling might we 
listed whe playmates than the younger, the incidence of the paye, 
the did « exceeded the child in years and the frequency m whic 
in Бай specified as best friend someone who was older A diee 
portion. of the ordinal position (Tables 8.9). As was expecte Jg Pos 
yea of those with an older sib who mentioned playmates with m 3 
wm than the а han in the case of firs . The ordina 
Position y was greater than 1P pce 
group diff reatest at the un 
(Table g p difference was g А 
Csser ); being insignificant at the spacing beyone. 
: age, the pe alleged. younger playmates. was; 
Perd, highe Lap ce as зе but this difference 
not Quis j^ than when the sib was of a ere 8) 
arge enoug ignificant (14 : a 
T. 2 ec oben ae ome for the older associate !5 PES 
att UN in the case of the best friend and preferred jp ata, 
s de ose spacing, just as in the case of the listed playmates der es pu 
эчи Ei disparity increased, the percentage © the best friends o 
orns who were older decreased an the percentage of best friends 
se of preferred 


Who 

Wer ; ө à 
Playmat € younger increased (Table 9)- The trends in the ca c 
etui ences are not of sufficient magnitude 


to be с: are similar but grou differ | 
Same саш (Table io) me ;ncidence of preferred playmates of the 
Бе increased with spacing for second-borns. In other words, the 
older sib seems to have in determin- 


Wider th 
"ng wham de the less influence the min 
the child views with most favor- Apparently, the older sib, if 
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TABLE 9 
PERCENTAGE OF THE CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS FAMILY CONSTELLATION 


GROUPS WHO NAMED AS "BEST FRIEND" A CHILD WHO WAS OLDER, 
ABOUT THE SAME AGE, OR YOUNGER THAN THEY 


DESCRIPTION OF 


GROUP Revative AGE or “Best FRIEND" ) 
Subject Sibling Older (percent) Same Age (percent) Younger (percent 
Ordinal AGE DIFFERENCE IN MONTHS BETWEEN SUBJECT AND SIBLING i 
Sex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Told! 
$$$ ei 99°72 ^ 0t 7-24 25-48 49-72T otal 7-24 25-48 49:72102 
M 2 M 50 47 27 41.3 50 33 06 497 о 20 ff. ES 
M 2 F 53 40 20 372 40 53 47 466 у 7 33 15 
F 2 M 33 60 47 46.7 60 33 26 396 7 7 27 137 
F 2 Е бо 20 47 423 40 53 40 444 0 27 13 133 
M і M 36 40 40 387 50 47 55 506 14 13 7 113 
M 1 F 13 43 27 277 80 43 33 520 7 14 40 a 
F 1 M 33 27 13 243 47 66 54 552 20 7 33 a 
ix 1 F 7 53 33 310 50 40 54 48.0 43 7 13 21. 
M 2 MorF 51.5 43.5 23.5 39.5 45.0 43 565 48.1 3.5 13.5 20.0 123 
Р 2 MorF 46.5 40.0 47.0 44.5 50.0 43 33.0 42.0 3.5 17.0 20.0 153 
M 1 MorF 24.5 41.5 33.5 33-4 65.0 45 44.0 51.3 10.5 13.5 23.5 15. 
F 1 MorF 20.0 40.0 23.0 27.7 48.5 53 54.0 51.8 31.5 7.0 23.0 20.5 
MorF 2 M 415535 37.0 44.0 550 33.0 46.0 447 35 13.5 17.0 113 
MorF 2 F 56.5 30.0 33.5 40.0 40.0 53.0 43.5 45.5 3.5 17.0 23.0 14.5 
MorF 1 M 34.5 33.5 26.5 31.5 48.5 56.5 54.5 53.2 17.0 10.0 20.0 15.7 
MorF 1 F 10.0 48.0 30.0 29.3 65.0 41.5 43.5 50.0 25.0 10.5 26.5 20.7 
M :o2 M 430 43.5 33.5 40.0 50 40.0 60.5 50.23 7.0 16.5 7.0 10.2 
M зог2 F 33.0 41.5 23.5 32.7 60 48.0 40.0 49.3 7.0 10.5 36.5 18.0 
F 102 M 33.0 43.5 30.0 35.5 53.5 49-5 40.0 47.7 13.5 7.0 30.0 16.8 
Е 1:012 Е 33.5 36.5 40.0 367 45.0 46.5 47.0 46.2 21.5 17.0 13.0 17.2 


M тог2 MorF 38.0 42.5 28.5 36.3 55-0 440 50.3 49.7 7.0 13.5 21,8 14.1 
F r0r2MorF 33.2 40.0 35.0 36.1 49.3 48.0 43:5 469 17.5 120 21,5 17.0 


MorF 10r2 M 380 43.5 31.8 37.8 51.7 44.7 50.3 48.9 10.2 11.8 18.5 134 
MorF 10012 Е 33.2 39.0 31.8 34.7 52.5 47.2 43.5 477 14.2 13.8 24.8 17° 
MorF 2 MorF 49.0 41.8 35-2 42.0 47.5 43.0 44.8 


12.9 
45.1 3.5 15.2 20.0 
MorF 1 MorF 22.2 40.8 28.2 30.4 50.5 49.0 49.0 51.5 21.0 10.2 23-2 18.1 


MorF ror2 MorF 35.6 413 317 36.2 521 46.0 46.9 43.3 12.2 12.7 217 155 


Significant Differences d 


Best Friend Older 
Ordinal position 
Interaction—ordi. 
Interaction—sib' 


‹ r ы А н zz .0! 
Interaction—sib's sex, ordinal position, spacing (7-24) vs. (25-48) ...... eno 
Interaction—child's sex, ordinal position, spacing (7-24) vs. (49-72) 
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ней te E more influence than the younger in building in the child 
d i or, or creating opportunities for associating with, playmates 
finding F in har same direction in age as the sib. As has been said, the 
"rud pon M m a function of the general upward striving of 
тее] Ал te ition, the hypothesis seems cogent that because the 
child d re : oes not play so much out of the home as the school-age 
in the children brought in for play at home, or who live in the 
ihe кү neighborhood of the home, are to a considerable degree those 
old er sib contacts. The playmates may also be those who are at least 
Б enough so that their parents are willing to let them visit the neigh- 
ors and be briefly out of sight. 
Ses fact that the second-borns more frequently had older associates and 
b € had to struggle to keep up may account for our finding that second- 
orns did better than first-borns on the Thurstone Primary Abilities Test 
(4). The fact of the former's being more frequently outclassed may also 
be related to the fact they were rated less self-confident, competitive, and 
insistent on their rights (6). If the spacing is wide, the association with 
the sib's friends tends to be low, whether the sib is older or younger 


(Table 5). 

In the case of first-borns the middle-spacing level showed a higher fre- 
quency of best friends older than the child, and a lower frequency of best 
friends younger, or of the same age (Table 9). This is the spacing at which 
other data we have suggest the first-born is particularly conflictful (6). 
His more frequent selection of an older child as best friend than is the 
case with children who have a sib very near in age, we think, may be a 
sign of status-striving as well as the relaxing of the influence of the sib, 
and a reaching of the child out of the home for companionship. The more- 
than-two-years younger sib and his associates are no doubt not very stimu- 
lating. The more frequent choice of an older best friend may also reflect 
to some extent the interests and values built up when the child was an only 
and associated chiefly with adults. I£ the latter were a very potent 
force, we should expect the preference for older child associates would be 
Breatest among first-borns at the widest spacing. This is not the case 
(Table 9). A trend similar to the former, though not so marked, is shown 
among the data concerned with the preferred playmate (Table то). It is 
Suggestive that the group at the middle spacing, who, we think, are turning 
away from the sib and striving for a place with children outside of the 

me, were rated by their teachers as notably friendly to peers (6). ^ 
"m. is of interest that at the wide spacing those from opposite-sex sibling 
ы tended to name more frequently as best friend a child who was 
t a than did those from same-sex pairs and less frequently some one 
Own age (Table 9). How seriously this finding should be taken is 


a А 
ue : is l А 
i cti. since the various indexes of association do not point consistently 
js une direction. It is possible, however, 2 second-born whose sib is 
оу К à s 
Уп sex may, even though the age gap 15 wide, still try to keep up 
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TABLE 10 


ATION 

PERCENTAGE OF THE CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS FAMILY CONSTELLAT 
GROUPS WHOSE PREFERRED PLAYMATE WAS YOUNGER, ABOUT 
THE SAME AGE, OR OLDER THAN THEY 


DESCRIPTION OF 


GROUP RELATIVE ÅGE or PREFERRED PLAYMATE 


Subject Sibling 


Older (per cent) 


Same Age (per cent) 


Younger (per ce” 


0] 


NG 
Ordinal AGE DIFFERENCE IN MONTHS BETWEEN SUBJECT AND pnis Tota 
Sex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72Total 7-24 25-48 49-72Total 7-24 2548 497 


M 2 M 50 33 33 387 43 67 67 599 7 
M 2 F 54 23 40 390 38 62 4o 467 8 
F 2 M 33 40 43 38.7 60 47 50 523 7 
R 2 F бо 13 2 33:3 27 бо 46 44.4 13 
M 1 M 29 40 36 35.0 57 40 43 46.7 14 
M 1 R 27 43 13 277 бо 36 54 50.0 13 
F 1 M 27 20 54 337 60 67 31 527 13 
F 1 F 27 43 47 390 46 43 26 383 2 
M 2 MorF 52.0 28.0 36.5 38.8 40.5 64.5 53.5 52.8 7-5 
Р 2 MorF 46.5 26.5 35.0 36.0 43.5 53.5 48.0 48.3 10.0 
M 1 MorF 28.0 41.5 24.5 31.3 58.5 38.0 48.5 48.3 13.5 
F 1 MorF 27.0 31.5 50.5 36.3 53.0 55.0 28.5 45.5 20.0 
MorF 2 M 41.5 36.5 38.0 38.7 51.5 57.0 58.5 557 7.0 
MorF 2 F 57.0 18.0 33.5 36.2 32.5 61.0 43.0 45.5 10.5 
MorF 1 M 28.0 30.0 45.0 34.3 58.5 53.5 37.0 49.7 13.5 
MorF 1 F 27.0 43.0 30.0 33.3 53-0 39.5 40.0 44.2 20.0 
M 39.536. 345 36.8 50.0 53.5 55.0 52.8 10.5 
M = F 40.5 33.0 26.5 33.3 49-0 49.0 47.0 48.2 10.5 
F тог? M 30.0 30.0 48.5 36.2 60.0 57.0 40.5 52.5 10.0 
F 10:2 F 43:5 28.0 37.0 362 36.5 51.5 360 41.3 20.0 
M 10г2 МогЕ 40.0 34.8 30.5 35.1 49.5 51.2 51.0 50.6 10.5 
F 10r2MorF 36.8 29.0 42.8 36.2 48.2 54.2 38.2 46.9 15.0 
MorF10r2 M 34.8 33.2 41.5 36.5 55.0 55.2 47.8 
Б 8 52.7 10.2 
MorF тог2 Е 42.0 30.5 31.8 34.8 42.7 50.2 41.5 ai i53 
MorF 2 MorF 49.2 27.2 35.8 374 8 
. *4 42.0 59.0 50.8 50.6 8. 
MorF 1 MorF 27.5 36.5 37.5 33.8 55.7 46.5 38.5 46.9 16.8 
MorF 10or2 MorF 38.4 31.8 36.6 35.6 48.8 52.8 44.6 48.7 12.8 


Significant Differences 


Preferred Playmate Older 


Interaction—ordinal 
Interaction—sib's se 


Interaction—ordin 
Preferred Play 
Sib’s sex 


mate Younger 


al position, spacing (7-24) vs. (25-48) .. 
al position, spacing (7-24) vs. (49-72) 


o 
15 
13 
27 
20 
21 
13 
14 


75 
20.0 
20.5 
13-5 


6.5 
21.0 
16.5 
17.5 
10.0 
18.0 
13.0 
20.5 


14.0 
16.8 


11.5 
19.2 


13.8 
17.0 


15.4 


о 
20 

7 
27 
21 
33 
15 
27 


10.0 
17.0 
27.0 
21.0 


35 
23,5 
18.0 
30.0 


10.5 
26.5 
11.0 
27.0 


18.5 
19.0 


10.8 
26.8 


13-5 
24.0 


18.8 
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the older group 


with the sib a 
sib i i Т у 
and its associates. his identification У ith 
rnful of younger 


may cause " 
ilies eed th iy and FoF’s to be somewhat sco 
younger than mi less willing to have as 2 best friend some one who is 
In the latter c e case among those second-borns from opposite-sex pairs. 
sib: contact dice the members of sib pairs have low identification an 
by the latter = ò: both sex and age distance. The best friend chosen 
choice less dra aepo in contrast to the list of playmates given, 
noted those who by the arrangements the sib effects. Also we have 
what withdrawn ave a much older sib opposite in sex tended to be some- 
protected and bal E dependent (5, 6). It is our opinion that they were 
Бай and deep more than the second-borns from the same sex sibling 
younger child—i probably were more inclined to select 35 best friend а 
as one more ы one who was less dominant relative to them, as well 
ikely to be found around the home (hence probably à pre- 


schooler), The si aua 
ituation in the case of first-borns at the wide spacing, t 
different from that obtaining 


seems reas 
for i qae ri to suspect, is somewhat 
it can lan die In the former case; ib is vi ally an infant, 
been only ibas little direct effect. born children have long 
Us to Бейеу ildren, and those in opp? have leads 
from identi e, are more jealous an 
desire to —— pairs (6). With a greater frequ i 
interview (ава. places with the sib, for inst when questione in the 
to cling, to se not yet published). One might, 
some one wh ng around home тоге, t 
deal with. o was more in the image of the sib, 
considered, jn con- 


It is 
noteworthy that when preferred pl 
less realistic preference as well 
d a higher 


trast t | 
аза се friends, which represent а © 
Incidence gemit index, those subjects with а sister showe ien 
those se ig choice of playmates who were young ‘able 10): any 
of the fe a sister had become inured because of the lesser agg С 
give AR sib to a milder type © companion, 2 sideration at mig 
somewhat i child somewhat greater appeal 45 & pla 
A. su older. 

нушы ылын of the findings relativ 
requendl mentioned, the preferre a 
older il of about the child's ow® age wt Боп ; 
More fre younger, relative tO the chi di. (2) he ч es apris 
riend fend named as playmates: a referred P ymate, aed 
orns. C Пагеп with fewer years than the seco 
of best 3) The incidence of listed playmates» o 

riends who were older was si ater among second- 


o 

ol Тїз than am los 

d ong first- only at the с 
eferre 


er b : 
second. bor friends and of ‘older pr 
rns as the sibage disparity expan 
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TABLE 11 
PERCENTAGE OF THE CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS FAMILY CONSTELLATION 
GROUPS WHO PREFERRED TO PLAY WITH BOYS, WERE INDIFFERENT TO SE 
OF PLAYMATES, OR WHO PREFERRED TO PLAY WITH GIRLS 


DESCRIPTION OF 


GROUP PREFERENCE as TO Sex oF PLAYMATES %) 
Subject — Sibling Male (%) Female (77) No Preference (75 
Ordinal AGE DIFFERENCE IN MONTHS BETWEEN SUBJECT AND SIBLING 


Sex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 7-24 25-48 49°72 То! 


м 2 M бо 73 бо баз 13 7 13 110 27 20 27 {41 
м 2 Е зз Во бу боо 40 7 26 аад 2 13 13 и 
Е 2 М 7 13 7 оо 53 бо 66 597 40 27 27 3 di 
F 2 Р 133 7 o 6.7 47 93 80 73.3 40 0 20 526 
M 1 M 53 87 93 710 о бо ao 6.2 47 13 7 FA 
M 1 F 33 33 53 397 14 14 20 160 53 53 27 443 
F 1 M 7 33 20 зоо 46 54 53 51.0 47 13 27 an 
F 1 F о о 15 43 бо бу бу бау до 33 20 3!" 
Š 

M 2 MorF 46.5 76.5 63.5 62.2 26.5 7.0 16.5 16.7 27.0 16.5 20.0 212 
F 2 MorF 10.0 10.0 3.5 7.8 50.0 76.5 73.0 66.5 40.0 13.5 23.5. 257 
M т MorF 43.0 60.0 63.0 55.3 7.0 7.0 20.0 11.3 50.0 33.0 17.0 33-3 
F 1 MorF 3.5 16.5 16.5 12.2 53.0 60.5 60.0 57.8 43.5 23.0 23.5 300 
MorF 2 M 355 43.0 33.5 36.7 33.0 33.5 30.5 35.3 33-5 23-5 27.0 аде 
МогЕ > F 23.0 43.5 33-5 33.3 43.5 50.0 50.0 47.8 33-5 6.5 16.5 18. 
MorF 1 M зоо 60.0 46.5 45.5 23.0 27.0 36.5 28.8 47.0 13.0 17.0 25.7 
MorF 1 F 16.5 16.5 33.0 22.0 37.0 40.5 43.5 40.3 46.5 43.0 23.5 377 
M тог2 M 56.5 80.0 66.5 67.7 6.5 3.5 16.5 8.8 37.0 16.5 17.0 23.5 
M тог; F 33.0 56.5 60.0 49.8 27.0 10.5 20.0 19.2 40.0 33.0 20.0 31.0 
F 1012 М 7.0 23.0 13.5 14.5 49.0 57.0 59.5 55.2 43.5 20.0 27.0 30.2 

F 


6.5 3.5 65 5.5 53-5 80.0 73.5 69.0 40.0 16.5 20.0 25.5 


M тог2 МогЕ 44.8 68.2 63.2 58.7 16.7 7.0 18.2 13. 
F тог? MorF 6.8 13.2 10.0 10.0 51.5 68.5 66.5 62. 


MorF ror2 M 31.8 51.5 40.0 41.1 28,0 30.2 38.0 32.1 40.2 18.2 22.0 26.8 
MorF ror2 F 19.8 30.0 33.2 27.7 40.2 45.2 46.8 44.0 40.0 24.8 20.0 28.3 


MorF 2 MorF 28.2 43.2 33.5 35.0 38.2 41.8 44.8 41.6 33.5 15.0 21.8 215 
MorF т MorF 23.2 38.2 39.8 33-7 30.0 33.8 40.0 34.6 46.8 28.0 20.2 3 


6 
MorF ror2 MorF 25.7 40.7 36.6 34:3 34-1 37-8 42.4 38.1 40.2 21.5 212 24 
Significant Differences ? 

Male Preference PR 

ОБШО BE, cueste atr ао ка ssi sat a eam precede ar mw TERES an a Я P 
Sib's sex # E 


Female Preference 
Child's sex 


j : Wie Иза Ng SE ATE 018 Lr er иран оаа оон ok BEES 205 
Interaction—child’s sex, spacing (7-24) vs. (25-48) 


No Preference 
Spacing (7-24) vs. (25-48) 
Spacing (7-24) vs. (49-72) 
Interaction—sib's sex, ordinal position, spacing (7-24) vs. (25-48) 
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four years, whi 
of or uq the percentage of best friends and of preferred playmates 
the avida = » were older than the child increased from the close to 
Bitter Than brut sumunt level. (5) Second-borns at the spacings 
Е шс ) ears mentioned as the playmate liked best a child their 
T ph a ggg requently than did first-borns, whereas at the close spacing 
was reversed. (6) Those with a female sib named in greater 
With a i: as younger than did those 
from — (7) At the over-four-year ЕВ level those 
2 child who re pairs tended to specify more frequently as best friend 
as younger than did those from same-sex pairs. 


Sex PREFERENCE IN PLAYMATES 


had, playmates of their own sex. 
children listed as playmates, those 


[0] . 
ur subjects generally preferred, and 
c liked the best, as well as in the 


his 
wn revealed in the case of the 
case of the e riend and as the playmat 
of the child ated sex preference (Tables 11-14)- Thirty-three to 93 Рег cent 
play with ais depending on the group, when asked, “Would you rather 
Pressed a г or with girls, or doesn't it make any difference?," ex- 
is Fiol ni erence for associates of their own sex (Table 11). The finding 
(3). When | E the sex distance finding which we reported in Reference 
ence, the Mn c children were asked why they ha lar prefer- 
ments or asons usually given were liking for some of the favorite amuse- 
traits as ee of the same sex, though often prejudice against suc 
uted more ^e ness, disobedience, and unwillingness to share (all ae 
Were unabl requently to boys) were m ntioned. Occasionally the children 
that the able to offer any justification asserting merely 
Nicer be preferred a given sex just because they 019% that one sex т 
negative n the other. Boys more frequen mentione sex, th 
quent] traits, and play interests as the bases for choice. 
(t "t s mentioned positive personal qualities 
"My ies: was the response in 
Mesue to" noted. 
those Bie. ipw exists between t 
ow еа in sex. How much 05 © 
ауе the su = due to differences roote in the gene id " Еи 
spicion that іп the first stages when the indivi ual is embra 5 
о exclude or hat which is 


dicating 
an between 


а soci 
E cial rol 
in q ole or identification, h s 
Ontras ification, he ten 5 3 el sh 
st. To play well the girl’s role, for instances Me girl UM 
:ne, Later, when sex ! 
he sexes together, 


masculine. / 
pressure (0 bring t 


Well : 

he tu ed and/or society exerts - - c 
Occurs, it ncy to reject will doubtless reduced. How muc rejection 
©Pportun seems reasonable to assume: nay be dependent on how much 
Nader Fais hana is for free association with the opposite SO» especially 
nditions when that sex rece approval. We do not mean to 
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TABLE 12 


PERCENTAGE OF MALES AND OF FEMALES AMONG ALL THOSE NAMED AS 
PLAYMATES BY THE CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS FAMILY 
CONSTELLATION GROUPS 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUP Sex or Playmates NAMED 
Subject Sibling Male (per cent) Female (per cent) 
Ordinal AGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUDJECT AND SIBLING IN M 
Sex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Tota 
M 2 M 73 81 78 29:5 27 19 22 22.7 
M 2 F 77 62 77 72.0 2 38 23 2 
F 2 M 34 35 з 33-3 66 65 69 66.7 
F 2 F 38 25 31 31.3 63 75 69 69.0 
M T M 79 77 79 78.3 21 2 21 21.7 
M 1 F 53 68 74 65.0 47 32 26 35.0 
Е 1 M 42. 53 34 43.0 58 47 66 57:9 
Е І F 24 3I 26 27.0 76 бо 74 730 
м 2 MorP.«. 75:0 71:5 775 74:7 25.0 28.5 22.5 25.3 
Е а MorF,... 36.0 30.0 31.0 32.3 64.5 70.0 69.0 67.8 
M т MorF.... 66.0 72.5 76.5 71.7 340 27.5 23.5 28.3 
F 1 MorF.... 33.0 42.0 30.0 35.0 67.0 58.0 70.0 65.0 
MorF 2 M 53.5 58.0 54.5 55.3 46.5 42.0 45.5 44-7 
MorF 2 E 575 435 540 51.7 43.0 56.5 46.0 48.5 
MorF 1 M 60.5 65.0 56.5 60.7 39.5 35.0 43.5 39.3 
MorF 1 F 38.5 49.5 50.0 46.0 61.5 50.5 50.0 54.0 
М 102 M 76.0 79.0 78.5 77.8 24.0 21.0 21.5 22.2 
М тог2 Е 65.0 65.0 75.5 68.5 35.0 35.0 24.5 31.5 
Е 1:or2 М 38.0 44.0 325 38.2 62.0 56.0 67.5 61.8 
F тог2 F 31.0 28.0 28.5 29.2 69.5 72.0 71.5 71.0 
M ror2MorF .... 70.5 720 770 73.2 29.5 28.0 23.0 rie 
Е тог2 МогЕ.... 34:5 36.0 30.5 33.7 65.8 64.0 69.5 a 
МогЕтог2 M .... 57.0 61.5 55.5 58.0 43.0 38.5 445 428 
MorFror2 F ... 48.0 46.5 520 48.8 52.2 53.5 480 51:2 
6 
MorF 2 MorF.... 55:5 50.8 542 53.5 44.8 49.2 45.8 46. 
MorF 1 MorF.... 49.5 572 532 533 50.5 428 468 467 
.6 
MorF10rzMorF .... 52.5 54.0 53.7 534 47.6 46.0 46.3 46 
Significant Differences P 
Per Cent of Playmates Who Were Male 
Child's sex «ot 


Per Cent of Playmates Who Were Female 
Child's sex am 
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imply, howev 

н өз m we should expect conflict to be completely dissipated. 
of the E e previous point is the fact that children who had a sib 
express a a E near in age tended with a higher incidence to 
often named E or playmates opposite in sex to themselves and more 
(Tables: тт bear as best. friend, than did children from same-sex pairs 
tended to "d 3» The incidence of preference for male playmates, then, 
Sib, wan ы api the groups where the sib was male than when the 
Was not quite i se , conversely, though the difference, while consistent, 
the frequenc jp enough to meet the statistical criterion of significance, 
paige than eel sig for female playmates was greater in mixed-sex 
betiveen Buca pss ( able п). (See also Reference 7.) The difference 
was marked oys with a sister and first-born boys with a brother 
, as was also the difference bet -born girls with a 


brother, as А ween second: 
› as comps ; 5 Е ө 
ence 7) mpared with second-born girls with a sister (see also Refer- 


I . 

0 sig relev 
associates preference for playmates 

children a S preferred playma 
differed ^s ose sib differed over two years in age than 
trend at oo two years (Table 11). (See also Referen 
marked d 2 served in the case of best friend (Table 13). There was а 
from the ri in frequency of reported indifference as to SC* of playmate 
With those ер the middle spacing (Table 11), a finding not out of line 
as was Sones Reference 7. The association with the sib and his associates, 
and much Г earlier, is greater when the latter is near и age (Table 5) 
Inter-sex oa the association occurs on home territory. This ne qr 
age dispari alry. When the child, on the other hand, because s a large 
Panions Р between himself and his sib, must seek, or wishes pa 
5 of his own—i.e., must choose the ms to be 


OF associ " m—his inclination see 
ra ee of his own sex type: . d 
Or social possible significance in connection with 
pressures that boys tended to have propo 


pani 
ihe ва than girls had girls (Table 12). Pointing 10 
that the girl's best friend was Jess female th 

finding quite n line with i 

ible interpretations 


est fri 
rile aa was male (Table 13), а er 
Occur to our results presented in (7): А variety 0 possible E 
Dot im us. It may be the boy's play js more varied and interesting. 1 is 
in "um nig that the girl has sensed the favored status which the society 
With hi she lives gives to the male and © ly tries to associate 
expressed than he does with her. This seems П likely, as the girl’s 
preference is quite as strong for her se? e boy's expressed 

ns for their sons 


Prefer, 

ence j " a 
more is for his. Possibly, paren’ seek male companio 

fte ae i r their daughters. There is 


viden, quently than female compan! 

e iol that it is more serious in OUT culture for the boy to deviate from 

© type than for the young girl to deviate from the female type 
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sex (not the number of 
quent among those 
for those whose si 

ce 7.) A parallel 


ant to the sex jdentification quest 


of their own 
tes) was more fre 


the question of cultural 


rtionally 
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TABLE 13 


PERCENTAGE OF MALES AND OF FEMALES AMONG THOSE NAMED AS 
"BEST FRIEND" BY THE CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS FAMILY 
CONSTELLATION GROUPS 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUP Sex or “Brest FnieND" 
Subject — Sibling Male (per cent) Female (per cent) 
Ordinal AGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUBJECT AND SIBLING IN ac 
Sex Position Sex 7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 7-24 25-48 49-72 Tot 
M 2 М: srs Во оз оз 88.7 20 7 7 11.3 
M 2 | ЖЕТ бо 73 Bo 71.0 40 27 20 29.0 
F 2 M 27 40 до 35.7 73 бо бо 64.3 
F 2 B. ux 40 27 13 26.7 6o 73 87 733 
M 1 M e 100 93 67 86.7 о 7 33 13:3 
M 1 P ui 73 7 73 72.3 2 29 27 27-7 
F I M 33 13 47 31.0 67 87 53 69.0 
F 1 F 21 40 33 31.3 78 бо 67 68.3 
м 2 MorF.... 70.0 83.0 86.5 79.8 30.0 17.0 13.5 20.2 
F € MoE sc 335 335 26.5 31.2 66.5 66.5 73.5 68.8 
M 1 MorF.... 86.5 82.0 70.0 79.5 13.5 18.0 30.0 20.5 
F хп МеВ. а: 27.0 26.5 400 31.2 2.5 73.5 боо 68.7 
MorF 2 M 535 66.5 665 62.2 465 335 335 378 
MorF 2 F 50.0 50.0 46.5 48.8 50.0 50.0 53.5 51.2 
MorF 1 M 66.5 53.0 57.0 58.8 33-5 470 430 41.2 
MorF 1 F 479 555 530 51.8 525 445 470 480 
M 102 M 90.0 93.0 80.0 87.7 10.0 7.0 20.0 13.3 
M ror2 F 66.5 72.0 76.5 71.7 33.5 28.0 23.5 28.3 
F 1:012 M 30.0 26.5 43.5 333 70.0 73.5 56.5 66.7 
Е тос; Е 30.5 335 23.0 29.0 боо 66.5 77.0 70.8 
M тог2 МогЕ.... 78.2 82.5 78.2 79.6 21.8 17.5 21.8 20.4 
Е тог2 МогЕ .... 30.3 30.0 33.3 31 69.5 70.0 66.8 68.8 
MorFior2 M .. боо 59.8 61.8 60.5 40.0 40.2 38.2 393 
МогЕтог2 F .... 48.5 52.8 49.8 50.4 51.2 472 502 49 
MorF 2 MorF.... 51.8 58.2 565 55.5 48.2 41.8 435 e| 
MorF т MorF ... 56.8 54.3 55.0 55.4 43.0 45.8 45° 
МогЕтог2 МогЕ.... 543 56.2 55.8 55.4 45.6 43.8 44-2 495 
Me хр p 
Significant Differences 
Best Friend Male 
" Ko 
Cbild's sex. „шу: LL Pr 
UU < 05 


Best Friend Female 
Child's sx uuu 
Sib's sex .... 
Interaction—child's s 


ex, ordinal position, spacing (7-24) vs. (49-72) .... 
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In oth 
е / : H 
Refere E words, a sissy 1s more frowned upon than is a tomboy (see 
iin c 7). Since a "man is known by the company he keeps," it will 
cv : H 
ved by the culture as important that the boy's companions be pre- 


domin 
Deed male. Tt also seems not impossible that the above fact, or more 
association of girls with boys than vice versa, merely reflects the 
ys to girls. Mothers may be 


former’ 

wiles” greater exposure to boys than bo 

tas s to let the latter play at friend's homes more frequently, perhaps, 
hey are to permit this for their daughters—an early indication of the 


culture’: M а 
s tendency to give boys more freedom to go about. However, since 
ve and six have more friends than 


= ied have indicate that. girls of fi six r t 
lating th are socially more mature, it may be it is the girls who are circu- 
finding th oe socially. It is worth pointing out In this connection à 
tke n E supporting which we have not yet published—namelys that 
a higher ind Pais affirmed that they played much with their pie Уп 
brothers iet ence than the girls asserted that their association wh their 
merely r fie: very frequent. This, of course, as has been menona my 
girls AE cct a difference in the standards of the two sexes, or that the 

are less rejecting of things masculine than boys are of things feminine 


(see References 12 and 7). 
is s: on the issue of the sex identification рыт a ER. e 
a fem : servation that at the middle and wide spacing t ose first- p 
lusus * sib alleged more frequently they were indifferent as ka 
Orns ate than did those with a male ile among a 
male the trend was reversed (Table 11). The preschool e very Po 
корне a hunch, is particul i fict relative to his 5% partly 
dominated. prre in the home env 
School boys abban's finding of greater ae 
Suggested. than girls (12) may also be a reflect! 
as she - The girl's conflict, on t 
ment ee her contacts outside of PE por, 
then n Which the male tends to ve mo! 
Dio QU expect to 
in the кө the girl’s own stress) Й 
Noted, а of the first-borns, the sit 
а аран of this, that, when the * л 
emale di a male preference than secon doe 3 
case а € frequency of preference for males 1% 
the former than the latter and, also, 1 


able 11). It is well to remind the reade 


ч ciated with does not follow exactly the 


to the sex of the asso- 
their sex preference in the matter of 
as preferred playmate, 


ates, 


Ciates 

о x 

f our subjects, as well as to 
f the child's own sex than 


Playm 
ад ic (1) The children listed 25 playm 
est friend were more frequently those 0 
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TABLE 14 


~, 
PERCENTAGE OF MALES AND OF FEMALES AMONG THOSE NAMED AS 


PREFERRED PLAYMATE BY THE CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS 
FAMILY CONSTELLATION GROUPS 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUP Sex or PLAYMATE “Liken Best" 


Subject Sibling Male (per cent) 
Ordinal AGE 
Sex Position Sex 


Female (per cent) 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


SUBJECT AND SIBLING IN MONTHS 
7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 


7-24 25-48 49-72 Total 


M 2 M 67 Во 8 78.0 33 20 13 дао 
M 2 F 67. 63 В FS 33 37 20 зоо РЕ 
Е 2 м 07 40 27 24. 93 60 73 75.3 ! 
F 2 F 20 13 27 20.0 80 87 73 80.0 
M 1 M 86 85 73 82.0 14 13 27 18.0 
M H F бо бз Во 67.7 40 37 20 32.3 
Е I M 27 до a 29.3 73 60 79 70.7 
F 1 F 20 27 13 20.0 80 73 87 80.0 
M 2 MorF... 67.0 71.5 83.5 74.0 33:0 28.5 16.5 26.0 
Е 2 MorF... 13:5 26.5 27.0 22.3 86.5 73:5 73.0 77.7 
м Y Morf., 73.9 75.0 76.5 74.8 27.0 25.0 23.5 25.2 | 
Е Y Мер... 23:5 335 17.0 24.7 76.5 66.5 83.0 75.3 
E 2: M 379 боо 57.9 51.3 63.0 40.0 43,0 48.7 | 
r 2 F 43.5 38.0 53.5 45.0 56.5 62.0 6. 0 
MorF у M 65 6 "CN 
Mars М 505 63.5 47.0 557 43-5 36.5 53.5 44.3 
or H 40.0 45.0 46.5 43.8 60.0 559 53.5 56.2 
M tor2 M 765 83.5 Воо 80.0 2 16 
M тоз F 635 63.0 Boo 688 É xa аа аш 
E ices M Mo dex WM uuo i ^5 37.0 20.0 31.2 
F ror; p 20.0 20.0 20,0 205 Maks 60.0 6.9 73.0 
Я 99 Воо воо 80.0 
M ror; MorF 
Ed 700 732 go 
F 2 Th 2 
tor2Mork CC 185 зоо 220 Hh ч Br, 268 200 256 
: 81.5 70.0 780 76.5 
MorF yor 3 M 468 618 
Firoz p 8 17 520 53-5 53-2 38.2 48 6.5 | 
ALO 4r Soo 44.4 x Q0 abi 2 
58.2 58.5 боо 55.6 ' 
Mork Mork. 
ork op a 49.0 55.2 48.1 
492 54.2 46.8 


59.8 sro 
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opposite in sex. i 

own sex kind. je Rede. me expressed verbally a preference for their 
ron is sib’: erras e chr i 

from his sib’s, the incidence of child » er the child's sex wal URS. 
Opposite in sex to themselves, or a got holding a preference for playmates 
mates, was higher than in those ae indifference as to sex of play- 
identical in sex. The preference e н le d the sib and child. were 
stronger. when the sib Wis malenkan nes playmates, then, tended to be 
(3) Preference for playmates similar in = mes female and vice versa. 
difference between the the child and his Euer ale Ward the age 
shown in the case of the variable, best friend. ( ) Bo a similar trend was 
more male companions than girls did fea Eg isted proportionally 

trend was to be noted in the case of the rari; ble cee no parin 
preference. (5) At the sib-age disparity eels bos e, verbally expressed 
borns with a female sib alleged more often E: ovcr БУО ene. the first- 
sex of playmate than did those with a male, aie ie шосе 
the trend was reversed. (6) When the sib Was male, ie а аа 
borns reporting а male preference was higher dion the нартаа d pes 
a preference among second-borns; but, when the sib was female, the relative 

frequency of male preference for first- and second-borns was reversed. 

For summaries of the findings of previous sections the reader is referred 
to pages 186 and 193. At this point let it merely be said that the study 
amply demonstates that characteristics of the sibling are related to the type 

of associates a child has as well as to the playmate preferences he develops. 
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TABLE 14 


PERCENTAGE OF MALES AND OF FEMALES AMONG THOSE NAMED AS 


PREFERRED PLAYMATE BY THE CHILDREN IN THE VARIOUS 


FAMILY CONSTELLATION GROUPS 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUP 
Subject — Sibling 


Ordinal 
Sex Position Sex 


Male (per cent) 


Sex or Praymate “Likep Best” 


Female (per cent) 


AGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUBJECT AND SIBLING IN MONTHS 


7-24 25-48 49-72 


M 2 M 

M 2 F 

F 2 M 

F 2 F 

M 1 M 

M 1 F 

F 1 M 

F 1 F 

M 2 МогЕ.... 
F 2 MorF.... 
M 1 MorF.... 
F 1 MorF... 
MorF 2 M 
MorF 2 F 
MorF 1 M 
MorF т F 

M tor2 M 

M ror2 Р 

F ro2 M 

Р тог2 Е 


M тог2 МогЕ.... 
Е тог2 МогЕ.... 


МогЕтог2 М 
МогЕтог2 Е 


MorF 2 MorF.... 
MorF 1 MorF.... 


MorF тог2 МогЕ.... 


Preferred Playmate Male 
Child's sex 


20.0 


70.0 


87 
80 
27 
27 
73 
80 
21 


Total 


78.0 
70.0 
24.7 
20.0 
82.0 
67.7 
29.3 
20.0 


74.0 
22.3 
74.8 
24.7 


51.3 
45.0 
55-7 
43.8 


80.0 
68.8 
27.0 
20.0 


744 
23.5 


53-5 
444 


Significant Differences 


7-24 25-48 49-72 


33 
33 
93 
8o 
14 
40 
73 
8o 


33.0 
86.5 
27.0 
76.5 


63.0 
56.5 
43.5 
60.0 


23.5 
36.5 
83.0 
80.0 


30.0 
81.5 


53.2 


20 


37 
бо 
87 
13 
37 
бо 


73 


28.5 
73.5 
25.0 
66.5 


40.0 
62.0 
36.5 
55.0 


16.5 
37.0 
60.0 
80.0 


26.8 
70.0 


38.2 
58.5 


13 
20 


73 


Total 


22.0 
30.0 
753 
80.0 
18.0 
32.3 
70:7 
80.0 


26.0 
77:7 
25.2 
75:3 


48.7 
55.0 


b 


| 


^t 


| 
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opposite i " " 
е jd “oe children also expressed verbally a preference for their 
from his pig Ае ee in which the child’s sex was different 
opposite in Sr aE children holding a preference for playmates 
mates, was higher than i s, or expressing indifference as to sex of play- 
Meis in sc. ТЫ an in those groups 1n which the sib and child were 
stronger when ТЫ n preference for male playmates, then, tended to be 
(3) Preference "i v nre than when it was female and vice versa. 
difference Dew or playmates similar in sex tended to increase as the age 
т ні ои ween the the child and his sib increased. A similar trend was 
ита disci of the variable, best friend. (4) Boys listed proportionally 
trend was he gee than girls did female ones, though no parallel 
preference (s e noted in the case of the variable, verbally expressed 
borns witk 5) At the sib-age disparity levels of over two years the first- 
sex of pla A emale sib alleged more often they were indifferent as to 
the trend cnm than did those with a male, while among second-borns 
borns re e reversed. (6) When the sib was male, the incidence of first- 
a Cir Piani a male preference an the incidence of such 
p à among second-borns; but, b was female, the relative 
Por mo male preference for first- and second-borns was ape 4 
to ра maries of the findings of previous sections the rea er is referre 
ges 186 and 193. At this point let it merely be said that the study 


ampl 
Ply demonstates that characteris Jated to the type 


of associ tics of the sibling are r° 
ates a child has as well as to the playmate preferences he develops. 
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MASCULINITY-FEMININITY IN RELATION TO 
ANXIETY AND SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 


Susan W. Gray 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The major i 
major i А ч ENS ` 
jor importance of achieving the role appropriate to one’s sex 


15 conti А 

енене Неван in writings upon the personality development and 

(5), who inv "eg and girls. These writings range all the way from Freud 

of sex-appro ed wá concept of identification to explain the development 

seen this 5 тон chavior, to such writers as Havighurst (7) who have 

maturing indi m as one of the major developmental tasks facing the 

MR Ed 

studies es rescarch literature on adjustmi 

masculinity-femininity, there has 


ОЁ sex. 
х-а : 
of the ge behavior in childhood as rel 
general significance of this concepts the writer has attempted to 


test thi 

со " А А А 5 a Я 
to exist ‘meaner of certain relationships which might be hypothesized 
ment. Ween sex-appropriate behavior in children and indices of adjust- 


n the adult abounds in 


ent i 
amination 


been very little € 
ated to adjustment. Because 


Th 
ese hy 
ypotheses center around what has become a commonplace 
women, a period in 


Observat; 
which the (ан. that this is ап age of transition for 
this belief dic role lacks clarity. There is considerable evidence for 
nds it i oF example, Erikson (4) states that today’s young woman 
mother га аря to accept the feminine role model provided by her 
are dower an (11) found that, at least in the middle class, little girls 
(14), in ds accept a feminine role than boys are à masculine one. Tryon 
Associated м often quoted study, found that, while popularity 1n boys is 
with approximately the same traits at ages 12 and 15, 10 the 


Case of oj р 
girls there is a marked shift in these years from a pattern of ladylike 
d a pattern characterized by 


Submice: 
шр ше at the earlier age towar 

Tyon's 6 ee activity, and extraversion. Tuddenham (15), who used 
Most fuel iod with the first five grades, found a regular shift in the traits 
Üu more in girls, this shift being in the general direction of that found 
that with marked form by Tryon. Helper (8), in a recent study, found 
to be ass а junior high school group social acceptance in boys appeared 
while, in ociated with following the role model provided by the father, 
ese bnt а. following the mother's role was not so approved. All of 
es would seem to imply that as youngsters reach the upper 


ele 
ment 
ar EN 1 H 
У grades or beyond, masculinity 10 boys is more rewarded than 
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femininity in girls. As Tuddenham (16) suggests, typical masculine tío 
seem to be increasingly approved with increasing age, while typical rei 
inine traits of docility, neatness, quietness—so much valued in the early 


grades—become Progressively less valued as the youngster approaches ado- 
lescence. 


(17) research would suggest that maladjustm 
traits. In turn these somewhat dubious virtues 


: í À eveloping some index of sex- 
appropriate behavior for use with children. Since 


It is such a line of reasoning which was followed in 


With the use of this 1 
hypotheses were tested: 
Hypothesis р. J 


1 ween i “appropriate behavior 
in boys. In girls the direction will be геу » high anxiety ew. associated 
appropriate behavior, 
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Hypothesi. 
esis 2. 
"o Cry In the upper elementary grades, where groups of high 
ius RR tae m. acceptance are compared as to sex-appropriate behavior, 
SN an interaction eff c i 

Pb. i кыйак: n effect between sex and social acceptance. Boys 

sia wh ek ie pi tend to be high in sex-appropriate behavior 
girls those high in social acceptance will tend toward a low 


degree 
of sex-appropriate behavior. 


PROCEDURE 


The h >, А.а 
о иу Кай] Scale 
5 s Я j 

ema index of sex-appropriate 
ham (3) iia and girls along the order of that suggested by Cunning- 
Patterns Stud social distance scale and subsequently utilized in the Career 

уе points не А (1а) in another context. Each of these scales consisted of 
Scale Point : ES for each point. For the girls, as an illustration, 


behavior, scales were devised 


t and dainty. She doesn't 


' She is sweet and nca 
ted in home and clothes 


She i 
Ae 15 а regular “young lady.” 
1l. She is just interes 


lik > 
ПЧ boys’ games and sports at a 
š girls’ games and books. 
cale Poj 
Point 5 for the girls was: 
and likes boys’ 


all the time ) 
stead of a girl. 


were a boy in: 


Scale + 
Scale ie for each sex suggested "the usual type" of boy or girl, and the 
_ The шше and 4 less extreme positions than 1 and 5. — 
jeans,” wer съ) of these items and the descriptive characteristics) a 
class, Th e developed largely from paragraphs written by a seventh grade 
girl ver ран youngsters were asked to describe what it meant to call a 
ine or y feminine or very unfeminine instead and to call a boy very mascu- 
group i lacking in masculinity. A list of names of the children in a 
child es be rated was printed along side the rating scale and thus each 
in which “ge by every other child in his group. As preliminary checking, 
that the the ratings by boys and girls were examined separately, indicated 
ratings made by the two sexes were highly similar, cach child's 


Score 
w / e | 
as based оп a composite of all the children їл his classroom. His 
опей by his classmates. The lower 


Score 
Score n mean of the ratings assig s 
as perceived pem implies the greater degrec of sex-appropriate behavior 
ОЁ the scale y one's peers. The youngsters tended to use the upper end 
or the b more heavily, as may be seen by the means for the two sexes. 
joys the mean was 2.54 with a standard deviation of .55; the girls’ 


Mean 
wi : И 
Һе : 2.65 with a standard deviation of .67- 
est-retest reliability for this scale after an interval of six weeks 
а .86 for the boys. Correlations 


Was 
*94 f "n 

Were PIE girls in the subject group 2? 

etween peer ratings and the composite ratings of the present 
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ants to wear jeans 


She i 
1 
5 а real tomboy. She w: 
she wished she 


game 
5 and sports. She acts as if 


s "wears 
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teacher and the teacher of the year before for each of the groups. For ha 
girls the correlation coefficient was .66; for the boys it was also .66. Thi 


The children’s form of the manifest anxiety scale developed by 
Castenada, McCandless, and Palermo (2) was employed. This scale is 
basically an adaptation of the Taylor scale (13) for use with children in 
the upper clementary grades. Incorporated within it is a lie-scale, Where 
the anxiety scale was used in the analyses, the records of children with lie- 
Scores of 5 or above were discarded. On 
have a theoretical range of o to 42, the me 
Was 13.9 with a standard deviation of 


statistics were 15.4 and 7.5. These means tend to be somewhat smaller than 
those found by Castenada, who quotes means of 16.6 and 18.5 for boys and 
girls, respectively, at the sixth grade level, 


Leadership: Who are the good leaders? They are le 

Practical Intelligence: Who are the boys and girls th 

ggression: Who are the ones th 
rules of games? 


Withdrawal: Who are the boys and girls that stay ou 


aders in several things, 


at make good plans? 
at break rules—rules 9f the school and 


Unlimited choice was given 
were obtained separately for each of the five cate 
Were made of the nominations for each item by bo 
inary checking did not indicate that boys and g 
differently on the items. It 
greater number of g 
for each child on an 


was true, however, that girls nominated a 
irls and boys a greater number of boys, The score 
Y index consisted of the tota] 
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which was .44, these correlations ranged 
s and 17 for the girls, all of these 
in girls, may be considered 


E po p in girls, 
Pets Jim : б With 14 cases for the boy: 
а үза т except the one of 44 for aggression 
Ri о o beyond the 1 per cent level. 

of dde Мн аек be inserted here concerning the independence 
dieu cure > the Who Are They test. They are independent 
eid Dre. at there is no overlap in the items used to make up the 

es. Some of the intercorrelations, however, tended to be quite 


hig А 
igh. Rank-difference correlations i 


"óc agua ce ‹ between the various pairings of the 
eptance indices, as calculated. separately for the sexes, ranged 
го negative indices, 


from 
Deck b: Between the tw aggression and with- 
The скы н. were low, —.22 and .32 for boys and girls, respectively. 
correlated with ques acceptance, as would be expected, were negatively 
aggression in girl ne n wem acceptance measures except in the case of 
positive acce : 5 which showed low positive correlations with the three 
from — „20 gu measures, With this exception the correlations range 
of 34 һу e — 61. These correlations were based on the total sample 
and 27 girls. Despite the substantial nature of many of these 


Correlations i 2 
ations it was decided to make use of the five scores 1n the analyses 
vailable more than one index _ 


to f. : 
of S chiefly for the purpose of having а 
ial acceptance and more than one of rejection. Because of their 
annot be thought of as providing inde- 


Jation between masculinity- 


lue as they have is largely 
d relation. 


inte H 

s im Vu however, they € 

loni e. of the hypothesis con 

ойе: ge and sex-appropriate beh: 
giving some picture of the co 


cerning the re 
avior. Such va 
nsistency of the hypothesize 


Subjects 


Kus] и fra were obtained from the six 
chiefl vhich draws almost exclusively 
a es e upper middle one. All children in t were tested, 
top вау boys and 27 girls. In the analyses OF ‹ | ately the 
characte poten thirds of the grou Js with respect to the 
analysis tistics being examined wer With the exception of the 
Scores anus the children's man ale data, where certain 
were тї га discarded because of a lie-score above the, 
groups f. oys in each of the high groups and 11 in еа 
or study. There were nine girls in each of the high groups and 


the 

The; number in the low groups- 

on the аа grades used in this study bane chosen largely because, 

might шна Tryon’s (14) and Tuddenham $ (16) findings, these groups 

based a ected to show the interaction effect at a maximum. This is 

Чо yiri upon the assumption that the present sample of girls, tested 

to me, might be expected to show the shift in social acceptance in relation 
appropriate behavior somewhat earlier than Tryon’s sample of nearly 


two d 
eca i 
dcs ago. Youngsters mature physically somewhat sooner today 
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s of a laboratory 


th and seventh grade 
lass population, 


from a middle c 
he two grades 
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and there is at least a 
of social acceleration, 


used throughout, and where 2 tests 
differences in means, one- 


tail tests were used since 
all predictions were directional in nature. ү 
TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 
E Major Variable Sex Interaction Within ^ 
Major VARIABL ia ge 2 gj. 
Anxiety ..... (F = 7.66) . | 
A „Зат 3.017 «40 
Leadership ..... ss pu + (F = 7.24) Е 
1. 10 
Practical Intelligence... . 091 :0001 437 4 | 
. F 2.036* 334 
Friendship... з 2.411 095 (Ё A бод) 3 
367 
Aggression .......... 1.018 °33 976 3 Р 
Withdrawal .003 .003 4.063* 313 


mE dan 
\ 


ch of these variance Components and its appropriate error term 
is significant at or beyond the 5 per cent level — 

In the analysis of the anxiety data the number of degrees of freedom for the within 
variance component is 32 instead of 36. 
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In the i f н 
linityfemin еті should be pointed out that the nature of the mascu- 
EE Ae e would be expected to lead to extremely small mean 
ovp iis hei effect for sex is examined. This would be antici- 
er ырысын UN s scales is scored for sex-appropriate behavior rather 
atising ta find е саш per se. In other words, it would be sur- 
E ный pis are more like girls than boys are like boys. The 
table. The in — were examined by means of the F distribution 
wedi an F oí ee d - these mean squares, .0001, when inverted, 
+ binas 4100. With 3 and 1 degrees of freedom, respectively, an F 
gnitude might be expected to occur by chance between 1 and 2.5 


a gen of the time. 

ure еге yielded significan 

duis i beer) in means of the groups. For each of the sets of 

this ier 5 test of homogeneity of variance (6) was employed. Where 
was not homogeneous, the variance estimates for the subgroups 


were em i У 
ployed іп the denominators of the 2 tests. The details of these 
Table 2 gives the mean 


ana s 
ag tg, gts in the succeeding paragraphs. 
should be r e groups of high and low level for the several analyses. It 
decenti emembered that the lower the score, the more sex-appropriate 
Th ived behavior. 
with Е major hypothe 
ана ley Wm to sex-appropriate 
cant FR i anxiety. As may 
éffcet fora interaction was not 
of freedo vum | e 7-66). i: 
the Kits rime: significane 
ана ation 15 опе of high anxie 
н ананна. behavior. 
itin кшш hypothesis 
dr cH sex and social acceptance “ 
Ате t: ение To test this hypothesis, five separate scores fron ы 
intelli па instrument were employed. Three of these; leadership, practica 
uen. nce, and friendship choice, wed as indications of social 
ái dicar? while the other two, aggression and withdrawal, may be seen 
of this ee non-acceptance. As was pointed out 1n the initial discussion 
five isis the five scores tend to be intercorrelated, and thus the 
the hy онт follow тау not five independent tests of 
dimi. esis. They should serve, h t out the general con- 
“бг y—or lack of it— in the relati 1 acceptance and sex- 
I priate behavior as perceived by one's peers. 
* =» subsequent analyses, in those cases in which a significant F for 
ion was found, comparisons were made of the means of high and 
xamination, of the high 


lo 
sd ie of boys on the characteristic under € 
ow groups of girls, of the high groups of the two sexes, and of the 


low 
groups of the two sexes. These analyses are presented below. 
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t F ratios, ¢ tests were used to 


" 
there will be an interaction effect 1 


sis states that 
constituted by sex 


behavior when groups are 
be seen by reference to Table 1, а signifi- 
found. Instead there was à significant main 
he critical value of F with 1 and 32 degrees 
e at the 5 per cent level. The direction of 


ty's being associated with a high level of 


is that there will n interaction effect 
e when sex-appropriate behavior is used 
from the Who 


be а 


be viewed as 
however, to poin 
on between socia 
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` Taste 2 


COMPARISON OF MEANS FOR THE FOUR SUBGROUPS ON THE 
WHO ARE THEY TEST 


Variables on Which High Boys Low Boys High Girls Low Girls 

Grouping Is Based N=11 N=11 N=9 N= 9 
Leadership 2.0... . 22, 2.12 2.81 2.96 2.55 
Practical Intelligence 2.37 2.80 2.73 2.42 
Friendship ,.,.,, 248 3.08 2.60 2.59 
Aggression ......, 2.56 2.53 2.82 2.16 
Withdrawal... 2.88 Р 2.94 
Leadership 


a. High leadership boys were significantly more sex. 
havior than low leadership boys (¢ = 3.16). 

b. There was no significa 
ship reputation. 

€. High leadership boys were significantly more sex-a 
havior than high leadership girls (t = 3.53). 


d. There was no significant difference in boys and girls of low leader- 
ship reputation, 


“appropriate in be- 


nt difference in girls of high and low leader- 


PPropriate in be- 


Practical Intelli gence 


Friendship 


Here an F of 6.09 was found for i i 
. nteraction, The four compari 
of means follow: SERE 


а. High friendship boys were si 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Aggression 


TE А А ч 
No significant F ratio was found in the analysis of the aggression data. 


Withdrawal 
m.. F of 12.98 was found for the interaction effec 
i : 
be rawal data. When comparisons were made of the means, 
r examined proved to be significant as follows: 


d more sexappropriate behavior than 


t in the analysis of the 
all of the 


а. Low withdrawal boys showe 
high withdrawal boys (2 = 2.34)- 

b. High withdrawal girls showed more sex- 
low withdrawal girls (£ = 2:74): 

Gs High withdrawal girls showed more ѕех-аррго 
high withdrawal boys (¢ = 2.62). 

d. Low withdrawal boys showed more sex-appropriate 
low withdrawal girls (¢ = 247)- 


econd hypothesis, three of the five 
d to occur at or beyond the level 


appropriate behavior than 
priate behavior than 


behavior than 


d In summary of the tests of the 5 
traction effects predicted were foun | 
of significance employed іп this study. When tests of the significance of 
differences in the means of the group are examined, it may be seen that the 
Predicted difference occurs more frequently in the boys’ data. Of the 12 
Каз parisons of means for the three sets of data where significant д a 
an а were obtained, six аге cross-sex comparisons, three are o E 

E ow boys, and three of high and low girls. All three of the boy- ay 
parisons were found to be significant, while only one of the girl-gir 


compari Бы 
Parisons was significant. 


Discussion 

In the interpretation of the results of this study two cautions must es 

Observed. The first of these is the possibility that in assigning лаа ca 

the masculinity-femininity scale the boy and girl raters were on ate 
to stereotypes of masculine and feminine behavior which have relev: 

to the items on the Who Are They scale. As а check on this the mean 

h sex on the five categories was exam- 

were 11.4 and 


cw of nominations given for ©а© 
nu М id leadership the means for boy: | 
ek 9r practical intelligence these means wer 

€ boys’ mean was 4.8 and the girls’ 4.6. On wit 


s and girls, 
e 8.6 and 94- 
hdrawal the means were 74 
and 8.2 : Ле d . On aggression the mean was 8.6 for 
boys, nA et a pim the pene Rom in our culture of stereo- 
Types concerning pee core п leadership and withdrawal tendencies, 
the means for boys and girls are highly similar. It is only on the aggression 

imension that the sexes differed markedly. Although the items on the 

ho Are They scale that deal with aggression are stated in terms of com- 
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plaining, breaking rules, and quarreling rather than fisticuffs, it is still 
hardly surprising that boys should rate 
ception in our culture of aggression as a 
out that the hypothesis of an interaction 
behavior was an unreasonable one in the 

A further caution which must be exe 
of this study is the limitation upon the po 


higher in view of the general per 
masculine trait. It probably points 
effect between sex and aggressive 
first place. 


Within these limits, certain results do a 
hypothesis is borne out in the case of girls; th 
with a high level of Sex-appropriate behavior. Since the main effect for 
anxiety is significant, however, we have high anxiety related to high sex- 
appropriate behavior in boys as well, contrary to prediction. It is interesting 
to speculate as to why this should be true of boys. It is possible that striving 
to maintain a masculine role is for the boy of this age group stressful 
enough to be associated with manifest anxiety. Or one could argue contrari- 
wise that only the boy who is secure in his masculine role is willing to 
admit to such unmanly characteristics. Further investigation might provide 
an answer to this question. 

The second hypothe ce of the five comparisons 
to the extent that the analyses of variance revealed significant F ratios for 
the interaction effects. When the 2 tests of differences in means are 
examined, however, what seems to appear is that the 


boys are confirmed; that is, the higher the level of E 
higher the level of Sex-appropriate behavior, With the 


ppear as predicted. The first 
at is, high anxiety is associated 


sis is borne out in thr 


те elapsed ll 
oes seem evide ave elapsed are a 
that, t nce here, h : 
will be the girl approaching adolescence, achievin ea "e the belief 
accompanied by difficulties arising from den d ur LEN sex кше 
ас 


of Consistency in 


РЗ 


" 
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accorded the feminine and the masculine 


hibit. Where the tomboy is as well liked as 
better—it is difficult indeed to know 


kin social acceptance which is 
oS she is perceived to exl 
wh young lady"—and sometimes 
at role to follow. 
Р. is another side to the pict 
with social ba "n masculine pattern that scems to 
ord si enne e The approved pattern may be much clearer and 
from this a au y an it is for the girl, but it also may be that deviations 
would be hag! е pattern are far less tolerated for the boy than they 
Certai the girl. 
thts research is needed to explore more completely the 
айаш неси» emonstrated in miniature in the present study. It would be 
of other pee us X a ake studies both up and down the age scale. Comparisons 
form of LAE ass groups might reveal material of interest. The general 
Would seem to реге а peer rating which this study ha 
nificant correl ave value as an instrument for use in the sea 
up with wid ales of sex-appropriate behavior. If the prese a 
younger wa er applications, it would be of value in асла ownt 8 
adult ро ge some of the relationships which have been found to exist in 
pulations. 


ure, the plight of the boy who does 
follow along so clearly 


SuMMARY 
were tested on three in- 


Children i 

ren : 

strum in a sixth and a seventh grade class 

ents, the W i ildren" ifest 
ho Are They reputation test, the children's mani 


anxi 

ent ee and a masculinity-femininity scale devised for the ep 

two sex gr - basis of the first two instruments children were I ed in 

ance o 1 oups of high and low anxiety, and of high and low social accept- 
n the five categories derived from the Who Are They test. 


sonar of variances were performed with a 2X2 ere 
Means Pe у, differences in means 0 : > ) 
basis child og” where F ratios for interact! 
apptöpfiate f high in anxiety were foun 

oe {пг in behavior than children jew d significant interaction 
effects. rument, three of the five analyses shoWe sign сре 
ibo which had been predicted for all five categ! ne ia 
a high е that high social acceptance in 00 ы: eet 
the legree of sex-appropriate behavior as perceive pee ant 

ы puni was less clear-cut. In one of the three analyses where sig 

a d hes ee were found, acceptance was found to 
€nces pu of sex-appropriate behavior = 

The нн pe m е) ү n "ng a lack of clarity n the € 
tancies of th are interprete E the task о 
ара dim earch is needed to determine 
der age range 


achiev; 
Whether an appropriate Sex role. 
er this effect exists іп а broader рор 
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DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES OF PARENT-CHILD 
RESEMBLANCE IN INTELLIGENCE * 


ae Marjorie P. Honzik 
University of California Institute of Child Welfare 


m наа pub i nii studies have reported that the mental test 
abilityras. measured Бий o years have little or no relationship to parental 
Bence ton Gees scores t d € of years of schooling, ratings of intelli- 
later ages, their mental test ). When these same children are retested at 
with parental ability. A cru ери аге found to be significantly correlated 
changes in relationship а ES question is the extent to which these age 
differences in the wea в" ue to environmental factors, ог to intrinsic 
ДЕЧ АШЫКЕ Los = о! mental growth. One way in which this increas- 
Correlations which e — is by comparing the age changes in the 
ue occur among children reared by their own parents in 
ast to those reared apart from their parents. 
In this report we shall compare the age changes in relationship for 


ty isti ; 5 
мо distinct groups, each of over 100 children, who were tested at various 
d 16 years; and then contrast this trend with 


ages between 21 months an 
that reported by Skodak and Skeels for roo adopted children who were 

tested four times between their second and fourteenth year (6). 
In the Guidance Study at the University of California Institute of Child 
sentative of those born 


Welfare, а sample of 252 children who were repre 
un Berkeley during an 18-month period were divided into equivalent sub- 


Samples called the “Guidance” and "Control" groups. This division of the 
of certain socioeconomic variables 


lu sample was made on the basis ‹ c 
tore the mental testing program was begun (5)- The children in the two 
8roups were first brought to the Institute for mental tests at the age of 
21 months. The tests used at this age lev and at the subsequent testings 
"ring the preschool years were the California Preschool Schedules (see 
ne, 
1 
tion: Acknowledgment is due Harold E. Jones and John CH 
5 and to the U.S. Public Health Service for clerical and statisti 
CH 
ILD DEVELOPMENT, Vol. 28, No. 2 (June, 1957) 


P. McKee for their helpful sugges- 
ical assistance. 
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Table 1). Beginning at six years, the 1916 Stanford Revision of the Binet 


Scale was the test used, with a shift to the 1937 Revision at age eight. The 
parents were not given intelligence tests but the number of years of school- 
ing is known for both parents. In addition, in the Guidance group, ratings 
(on a seven-point scale) of the mothers’ intelligence were made when the 
children were between 34% and 4% years by staff members who had had 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF THE CHILDR 


EN'S MENTAL TEST SCORES WITH THE 
MOTHERS' EDUCATION АМ 


D RATINGS OF HER INTELLIGENCE 
G = Guidance Group C = Control Group 


RELATION or THE CHILDREN’S 
MENTat Теѕт Scores X 


Ratings of 
Mother's 
ае mico Number of Cases Mother's Education Intelligence 
Years Children G C G+c G C с+с G 
r r r [3 
1% Calif. Preschool 2... , 117 117 234 43 00 06 
2 Calif. Preschool ....., 13$ cca X33 07 а 07 
EVA Calif. Preschool ...... 114... 114 ло a ло 
3 Calif. Preschool... ,,. 116 113 229 ло .08 .09 
3% Calif. Preschool 107 108 215 +27°* .э5%” 26%% 
4 Calif. Preschool 105 106 211 22" 25%% озо» 
5 Calif. Preschool 104 106 210 45% 125%" 3590 
6 Stanf.-Binet (1916 Rev.) 109 102 211 .27** .37%• gare 
7 Stanf.-Binet (1916 Rev.) 104 104 208 35**  .33** :33** 
8 Stanf.,FormL ....... 100 98 198 34"* 3240 33** 
10 Stanf,FormLorM ., 105 92 197 .33** .34** 34** 
120r13 Stanf,FormLorM .. 98 94 192 .38** .38** .38** 
140r I5 Stanf., Form Lor M 


90 78 168 .39** 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 Per cent level. 


.3o** 


Е - These scale. red 
er the Parental ratings were assigned, кечан ae 
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es of parental ability and the children's 


relationship between these indic 
earlier for the age period 21 months to 


mental test scores was reported 
eight years (2). 

The correlation between the educa 
mental test scores at 21 months was negligible 
years, the relationship became significant (see 


tion of the mothers and the children's 
but between 3 and 3% 
Table 1). To check the 


EDUCATION OF MOTHER IN RELATION TO CHILD'S IQ 


.45 
Guidance Group 
rd 


.40 / 


Coefficient of Correlation 
го 
o 


=,05 
Age 

Number G 117 105 109 
end © due x o7 әд 78 
elation to child's IQ. 


Ficure 1—Education of mother in Г 
Validity of this age trend, correlations were computed pe K ES 
two subsamples of the total Guidance Study sample. a ore dnt 
comparison are shown in Table 1 an Figure 1. The ni ad ыз 
subsamples exhibit essentially the same age changes 1n relations P ya n 
that the trend is a valid one and wou d be duplicated in edel A: 
Opmental studies; in fact, Bayley (1) has reported a simuar 
Berkeley Growth Study. 
ad In a study of 100 adopted children, 
"e ted children whose true mothers test T 
t Ted mental test scores which were substantia 
cir mothers (6). In addition, these authors report t 
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indices of ability of the true mothers to the mental test scores of their 
children at four successive age levels. It is these correlations which interest 
us and which we wish to compare with the relationships obtained in the 
Guidance Study for children reared by their own mothers. : 

Regardless of the index used (IQ or number of years of schooling), 
Skodak and Skeels found that the correlation between the ¢rve mother's 
ability and her child's mental test scores at approximately two years of age 
is insignificant. By the time the adopted children reached four years on 
the average, the correlations between their IQs and the true mothers 
education and intelligence are -+ Зі and +.28, respectively. These correla- 
tions are significant at the 5 per cent level. In contrast these authors found 
no relationship at any age between the mental test scores of these same 
children, who were adopted in the first months of life, and their foster, or 
adopting, mothers’ education, These highly significant results are especially 
interesting when compared with the findings for the groups of children 
who have always lived with their own parents (1, 2). 


In Figure 2, the mother-child correlations for the total Guidance Study 
sample (combined Guidance and 


age trends in their study and ours 
1 for the two subsamples of our 
lationships with age for the Guid- 
h their parents as compared with 


ho never lived with their parents is impressive. 
However, the final correlations between the index of 


(number of years of schooling) and the children’s men 


only +.35 for the children reared by their true parents; 


; and +.32 for 
the children not reared by their true Parents, indicating that less than 15 


©з can be accounted for by 


test scores are not relate 
also shown in Figure 2, 
of the adopted children 
their true mothers was re 
the mean is to be expecte: 
of these findings i 
Jes € true 

indicates her in itv i шг roughly 
10у 15 at least somewhat 
transmits to her children. 
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purely intellectual stimulation in nurturing the mental growth and perform- 


ance of these foster children? 
A better indication of the age changes in the mother-child resemblance 


pe probably have been obtained if optimal test scores had been available 
x "r mothers in these two studies. In the Skodak-Skeels investigation, 
3 of the mothers were given individual mental tests but these mothers 
EDUCATION OF MOTHER IN RELATION TO CHILD'S IQ 
.40 


35 


.30 

Child's 10 х Mother's Education: 

e— Guidance Study (child 
reared by own mother) 


o---— Adopted child's IQ x True 
Mother's Educ. (Skodak) 


o—.- Adopted Child's IQ х 
Foster Mother's Educ. 
(Skodak) 


25 


.20 


,15 


10 


Coefficient of Correlation 


.05 
[] 


*05 

Age 2 4 6 в 10 
Number | 229 21 211 198 197 
of Coses 2\5 210 208 


12 14 16 
192 168 } Guidance Study 


Р 2 am 
Figure 2—Education of mother in relation to child's 10. 


koi tested shortly after the babies’ н 
ecided to release the baby for adoption.” The authors note that “these 


ae and the "tests were never giv 
viously upset,” but it is unli 
JM ages of which these mot 
tiens e conditions. However, eve 
art d to the mental test scores 0 

to run a little higher than those 0! 


aes! 


n capable under more 


t have bee! 
n these 1Qs showed age trends in rela- 
f the children which were similar but 


btained for the mothers’ education. 


з i i 

sco; The importance of various non-intellectual environmental. factors to the mental test 

"es of the children in the Guidance Study will be prescnted later in a report entitled 
nta Y + E 

al Growth in Relation to Intellective and Non- 
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The mother-child correlations in t 


he Guidance Study are higher when 
based on ratings of the mother's intelli i 


INTELLIGENCE ОЕ MOTHER IN RELATION TO CHILD'S IQ 
60 
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30 


.25 9—— Child's та x Ratings of 


Mother's Intel, (G. Group) 
O-—- Adopted Child's IQ x True 
Mother's 1Q (Skodak) 


Coefficient of Correlation 


10 | 
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Ficure 3—Intelligence of mother in relation 


to child's IQ. 
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by the more intelligent mothers in the Guidance group but there is also 
the likelihood in the Skodak-Skeels study of an unequal effect of stress 
on the mothers' IQs. These findings certainly suggest that the variations 
in the magnitude of the correlations depend somewhat on the sensitivity 
of the measures of maternal intelligence, but the question of whether the 
differences in the correlations shown in Figure 3 are entirely attributable 
to differences in the validity of the measures of mothers’ intelligence cannot 
be answered by these studies. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS OF THE CHILDREN'S MENTAL TEST SCORES WITH THE 
FATHERS’ EDUCATION 
G = Guidance Group C = Control Group 


Relation of the Childrens’ 


dge Mental Mental Test Scores to 
in Test Given Number of Cases the Father's Education 
Years Children G с G+C G с G+C 
f r La 
1% Calif. Preschool 117. 117 234 ло 06 .07 
а Calif. Preschool KiJ r3  —05 —.05 
2% Calif. Preschool irj x Їй 03 °з 
3 Calif. Preschool 116 113 229 E л9 AI 
зи Calif. Preschool .......:. 107 108 215 47 ag — 211 
4 Calif. Preschool .......:: 105 106 211 7 130%  .24*% 
5 Calif. Ргеѕсћоої .......:. 104 104 208 40** — 19* 29** 
6 Stanf.-Binet (1916 Rev.) .. 109 102 211 .24* .36** — .3o** 
7 Stanf.-Binet (1916 Rev.) .. 104 104 208 37** .43*% aont 
8 Stanf,FormL о... к тоа 98 i99 are god. 57 
; .346** 32'* 34 


105 92 197 
99 94 193 
90 78 


10 Stanf., Form Lor M 
120r 13 Stanf., Form L or M 
140r 15 Stanf., Form Lor M 


Es Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


r of years of schooling of the 


The correlations between the numbe ' oriei 
father and the children’s mental test scores at successive ages are rep 


for the Gui »s separately and combined in Table 2. 
€ Guidance and Control groups ТР his table which appear too high 


Althou : A 
gh there are a few coefficients in h 
ог too low in relation to the trend (eg the cm Pe igen 
years for the Guidance group and +.43 for the ope oup dee 
уча), the age changes ate similar to those ier ». The bens 
test score й thers’ education. 
s of and the mo 1 

тена = ther and the children’s 


between th ing of the fa 
e number of years of schooling © | 
test scores is negligible at 21 months (+07) and 3 years (4.11) but 1s 
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significant at the 5 per cent level at 3% years ( +.21) and reaches a high of 
+.40 at 7 years, thereafter ranging from +.34 to +.39. The trend of the 
age changes in relationship between the children’s mental test scores and 
the fathers’ schooling is similar in the two groups (Guidance and Control) 
in spite of the above mentioned inconsistencies. In Figure 4, the correlations 
for these two groups combined are compared with the findings for adopted 
children in relation to the education of their true fathers. The correlations 


EDUCATION OF FATHER IN RELATION TO CHILD'S IQ 


Child's IQ x Father's Education: 


c 

$ .25 O= Guidance Study (child 

5 reared by own parents) 
5 20 H 9——— Adopted Child's 10 x True 
x Д Father's Educ. (Skodak) 
9 45 Н O^ Adopted Child's 10 x 

S H Foster Father's Educ. 
S Mö Н (Skodak) 
Е H 

о .05 h, 


e 
3 Оннан Оние нна а аа, 
1 АТА 


lH — ttt — 


7-05 

Age 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 
Number 234 2! 211 198 197 193 168 Guidance Study 
of Coses 


Figure 4—Education of father in relation to child's IQ. 


between the mental test scores of the adopted children and the education 
of their true fathers were computed from the raw data presented by Skodak 
and Skeels (see Table 3). The impressive fact shown by Figure 4 is that 
the trend in relationships for the adopted children resembles so closely 
that found for the children reared by their own parents, Since the relation- 
ships obtained in the Guidance Study are no higher than those found 
for the adopted children, we may infer that the more highly educated 
fathers do not offer differentially more stimulating environments to their 


children. This inference is confirmed by the findings for the foster fathers 
shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CHILDREN'S MENTAL TEST SCORES 
AND THE FATHERS' EDUCATION (SKODAK-SKEELS) 


Average 
True Father's Foster Father's 


"m Ане о]. T Mene Test Education X Education X 
in Years Children Йо Gee 
г* r 
. Kuhlman or 1916 Stanford-Binet + -03 +.05 
Stanford-Binet (1916 Rev.) +.36°* 4.03 
Stanford-Binet (1916 Rev.) +.28** +.03 
. Stanford, 1937 Revision +.42** +-.00 


© These correlations were computed from the original data published by Skodak and 


Skeels (6). 
* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Inpivipuat Menta GROWTH Recorps 


The mental growth patterns for individual children have been considered 
in relation to the parental ability. The method used was to convert both 
the children’s mental test scores and the average of the number of years 
of schooling of the parents into standard scores, and then note the age 
level at which the child’s mental test SD score reaches the parental SD 
score with respect to educational level. Using this technique, Bayley pre- 
sents three cases from the Berkeley Growth Study in which the mental test 
SD scores of the children reaches the parents’ relative educational level at 


ages 4, 8, and 16 years, respectively, after a period of scoring above or 
pection of individual mental growth 


below the parental status (1). Ins 
records in the Guidance Study also suggests that there are marked differ- 
ences in the ages at which the children's scores reached the parental level 
of ability, as indicated by their education. Twelve cases are shown in 
Figures 5; 6, 7 

In Figure 5, the mental test scores of four children of highly educated 
are shown. These children begin to resemble their parents in ability 
1,4, 8, and 18 years, as judged by the comparison of the standard 
scores of the children and a standard score based on the aver- 


of education of the two parents. 
6 shows the low or decreasing 
verage education. Here again, 
hich their mental scores are compara 


parents 
at ages 2 
mental test 
aged years 
Figure 
average or less than a 
respect to the age at w 
educational level of their parents. 
In Figure 7, the scores of four c 
may be seen in relation to their parents educati 
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CASE 356 (BOY) 


А e 
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r 
Figure 6—Low or decreasing IQs of children of parents of average or little 
education. 
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the IQs of these children reach a status which is comparable with that of 
their parents and then deviate to a position which is substantially above or 
below that of the parents. Case 873 is an unusually shy, inhibited girl who 
was so withdrawn that she did not want to go to school. The mother of 
this girl said that she was less precocious than her other children so perhaps 
this decreasing IQ may be accounted for in part by emotional factors and 
in part by the fact that she has less capacity than would be expected in this 
family. Consideration of these cases suggests the great individuality in 
patterns of mental growth and that, although the trend is toward an in- 
creasing resemblance between parents and children, the patterning varies 


markedly, 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The increasing parent-child resemblance in mental ability found for 
two groups of children reared by their own parents has been compared and 
found to be similar to that reported for a group of children reared from 
early infancy by foster parents (6). The ability measures used in both 
studies were, for the children, individually administered intelligence tests, 
and for the parents, the number of years of schooling; and additionally for 
the mother, test scores and ratings. The finding that the parent-child 
resemblance in ability follows the same age changes in the two studies, 
even though the true parents did not rear the children in the Skodak-Skeels 
group, suggests that the existing relationship is largely due to genetic fac- 
tors which tend to become manifest in the child during the later preschool 
years, Although the group age trends in relationship for both the adopted 
and non-adopted children are similar, the extent of the relationship is of low 
predictive value. There were wide individual differences in the ages at 
which children achieved mental test standard scores which were comparable 
with their parents’ standard scores. 

The fact that the parent-child resemblance is no greater for children 
reared by their own parents and the further fact reported by Skodak-Skeels 
of no relationship between the children’s mental test performance and the 
foster parents’ ability suggest that the education of the parents per se is 
not an environmentally important factor and that the obtained parent-child 
correlations reflect individual differences which are largely genetically 


determined. 
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FREQUENCY OF REGURGITATION IN INFANCY AS 
RELATED TO THE AMOUNT OF STIMULATION 
RECEIVED FROM THE MOTHER ` 


HamoLp E. Hopper and SaMueL R. PINNEAU" 
Wrangell, Alaska University of California 


А 

А The psychological importance of gastro-intestinal disturbances in the 
infarit has been stressed by Ribble (7), Sullivan (10), Escalona (1); Mon- 
tague (4), Sontag (8, 9), and Laybourne (3). Of these, perhaps Ribble 
(7) has given the most precise statement of the problem and of the 
Mechanism involved: She states that, ". - - the gastro-intestinal functions 
are easily disturbed as is shown by the frequency of regurgitation, hic- 
coughs, and diarrhea" (p. 630) and that these disorders may arise from 
ond ‘mothering’ " (р. 633), emotional disturbance in the, mother 
d disturbance of “mothering” activities (p. 633). The "mothering 
des such as handling, fondling and rocking she has termed "stimulus 
нчи Д (р. 632) and she maintains that such stimulation over a pro- 
Onged period results in improved digestion (p. 631). While the evidence 
she presents in support of this hypothesis has been critically evaluated by 
Several writers (5, 6), they present no experimental test of the hypothesis. 
he notion, that a decrease in gastrointestinal disorder as shown in 
reduced frequency of regurgitation, will result from an increase in stimu- 
lation of the infant by the mother is the problem investigated in this study. 


$овукстз AND PROCEDURE 


In order to obtain subjects for the study, letters explaining something of 

$ Nature were sent to the parents of 400 infants born in the Eugene- 
Pringfield-Coburg area of Oregon between November 15, 1953, and 

— 

ie analyzed in this study were collect 

meeting к Cisgon. -A frt report ой ш бед 
the Western Psychological Association (2). 

жый me time of the final analysis of the data the second author was a U.S. Public 

ervice Research Fellow of the National Institute of Mental Health. 


its 


cd while the investigators were at the 
Its was presented at the thirty-fourth 
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January 30, 1954. Eighty-eight parents responded favorably and returned an 
enclosed questionnaire. The 55 of those reporting some amount of regurgi- 
tation were selected as subjects. Of these, 46 completed four weeks of 
observation and 38 completed the five weeks of the study. 

The mothers of the infants selected. for the study were interviewed 
with regard to certain child rearing and feeding practices, the behavioral 
and gastro-intestinal reactions of the child, and the educational status of 
the parents. They were told that this was a pilot study to determine the 
frequency of various gastro-intestinal reactions of the child, which it was 
hoped would lead to a more intensive investigation of the causes of such 
reactions, and that it was also directed at obtaining further information 
about the development of the child's vocalizations, They were given a 
small spiral pad with a pencil attached and instructed to record the inci- 
dence of burps, regurgitations and feedings, and the occurrence of new 


Vocalizations, (Regurgitation was defined as the spitting up of any amount 
of food once it had been swallowed.) The j 


a later paper.) 


assigned to either an experimental group 
or to a control group during the sec 


his speech development. They were 
before each feeding 


in the original inter. 
view, or at least ro minutes more than their current practice (whichever 


was greater). It was stressed that this should supplement, not replace, 
other attention received by the child. The investigators explained that 
increased stimulation meant handling, rocking, swinging, rolling on the 
bed, fondling, tick] hich would “let the 
child know” directing attention to him, and that 


5 | ne by the mother herself. A two-week 
Period of increased stimulati 


l ation was followed by a return to “normal” 
handling. 

Since the incidence of regurgitation may decrease with age during the 
first year, it was necessary i 


and control subjects 
pairs, i.e., 21 controls 
age interval as for 
he age mates were 
four pairs, they were within 


on the basis of age. 
on whom records were ay 


Ocloeconomically, Except in the case of six of the families, 
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on i 

чч both parents had some college experience, all except one of the 
к +7 ies had a telephone, and the majority had their own automobiles 
nd were buying their own homes. 


TABLE I 


WEEK е 
EEKLY INTERCORRELATIONS OF FREQUENCY OF REGURGITATION 


А. Сохткоі Group 


Week 1 Week 2 Week 3 Week 4 Week 5 
Weeki .. 
Weeka 200007 95 82 m 
T -90 
92 


B. EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Weeks Week 2 Week 3 Week 4 Week 5 
Week 1 
Ei а ъи .98 .86 
Week 2 9 S 
S oe: 92 
Week 3 ....... 96 
ЧЫ ss, 93 


RrsuLTS 
Consisten cy 


Mr i to determine the consistency of regurgitation as recorded by 
others during the five-weck period of observation, the correlations 
tween frequencies of regurgitation for adjacent wecks were calculated. 

ese relationships, given separately for the control and experimental 
groups in Table 1, indicate that from week to weck there was a high 
gree of consistency of the individual relative to the group. The relation- 
ships between the frequencies recorded in the first and fifth weeks, also 
included in Table 1 suggest a strong tendency for the individual to main- 
rain his same relative position on this variable during the period of early 
infancy, 


The relationships reported above are based on subjects who differ in 


age by as much as three months. Inasmuch as regurgitation probably de- 
Créases with age the question arises as to whether the high consistency 
Coefficients obtained are a partial function of the heterogeneity of the 
Samples with respect to age. In order to determine whether or not this was 
the case, a consistency coefficient was determined for those 22 infants 
Who were in the study between the ages of 99 and 113 days, the age interval 


Which included the largest number of subjects. The obtained correlation 
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between the first and second weeks of this period was .94. The consistency 
was also determined for those of this group who remained in the study 
until 120 days of age. For 17 infants the correlation was .98 between the 
first and third weeks of this period and .95 for the second and third 
weeks. For comparable time intervals, these correlations are not sig- 
nificantly different from those presented in Table r. As a final check, 
the incidence of regurgitation for these subjects for the age period of 99-106 
days was correlated with the frequency of regurgitation recorded during 
the first week of the experimental period. The obtained correlation was 
92. In the light of these results there would appear to be no basis for 
believing that heterogeneity with respect to age materially affected. the 
consistencies reported above, 

A problem of perhaps as much importance as the consistency of recorded 
observation is the agreement of "casually noted" frequency and objectively 
recorded frequency; in other words, assuming the accuracy of the record, 
what is the veracity of “anecdotal” reports as given in the mail-in ques- 
tionnaire. The correlation between frequency recorded during the first 
week of the investigation and the frequency reported on the mail-in 
questionnaire was .82. A comparison of this value with those obtained 
in Table r suggests that at least in some areas mothers are able to report 
fairly accurately their children's behavior. However, the possibility must 


6 Experimental Control 


G Grou 
(UP Moda Doily Averages 


--- —— 5 Ооу Averages 
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ош 


Mean Frequency of Regurgitation 


Days 3 


8 13 


Period of 
< Increased Stimulation 


18 28 


Ficure I—Frequency of regurgitation during the period of the study. 
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be recognized that this relationship could be spuriously high. Although 
it seems unlikely, the mother’s recall of her answers in the initial ques- 
tionnaire and interview conceivably could have biased her subsequent tally 
of the events. (In the absence of an additional observer the accuracy is 
indeterminable for both the mother’s report in the interview and her daily 
record of incidence of regurgitation.) 

A reduction in frequency of regurgitation during infancy is supported 
by casual observation. Such a reduction is evident in both the experimental 
and control groups as shown in Figure 1 where the averages for five-day 
intervals are superimposed on the daily averages. The mean change in 
frequency of regurgitation for the total group was determined between 
the first and third weeks, the period of most rapid change; the mean 


Combined Extremes 


Remainder of 


Mean Frequency of Regurgitation (5 day averages) 


| 
Boys: -8 |8 Period of 


Increased 

Stimulation 
Ficure 2—Frequency of regurgitation in the four extreme cases as compared 
with the remainder of the sample. 
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change of 5.8 regurgitations was significant at the 1 per cent level (t=2.85). 
An inspection of the data suggested to the authors that much of the drop 
in frequency was due to a reduction in the incidence of regurgitation in 
the extreme cases. To illustrate the contribution of the extreme cases to the 
decrease, the two most extreme ones during the first week of the period 
were determined for both groups; the five-day averages for this group 
of four subjects are compared in Figure 2 with the averages for the 
remainder of the sample. This figure suggests that the decrease in fre- 


quency during the period of the study was limited chiefly to the extreme 
cases. 


The Effect of “Stimulus Feeding” upon the 
Frequency of Regurgitation 

In order to determine if stimulation of the experimental group materially 
affected the incidence of regurgitation, the two groups were compared 
on the change in frequency from the first to the third week, the period of 
most rapid decrease. While the difference in change favored the experi- 
mental group, it was not significant (¢ = 1.44). An inspection of the data 
(cf. Figure 1) indicates that the insignificantly greater reduction in the 
experimental group is due to a chance concentration of extreme cases in 
this group and is probably to be interpreted in terms of the regression of 
these cases toward the mean. Thus, by chance, the assignment of cases 
to the experimental and control group biased the results in favor of the 


hypothesis. However, even thus biased, the results cannot be accepted as 
support for Ribble’s hypothesis. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A number of writers have maintained that the infant's gastro-intestinal 
functions are easily disturbed as is shown, for example, in the frequency 
of regurgitation, and that the stimulation of the child by the mother over 
a prolonged period results in improved digestion. To test this hypothesis, 
55 mothers whose infants showed some amount of regurgitation were 
requested to record the incidence of regurgitations and other reactions 
as they occurred. The subjects were randomly assigned to cither a control 
or an experimental group. When the groups stabilized in terms of con- 
tinuing participation, the subjects in the experimental group were paired 
with those in the control group on the basis of age. This procedure yielded 
21 pairs. 

The mothers in the experimental group were requested to increase the 
stimulation of their child for an additional 10 minutes Prior to each feeding 
with the explanation that this was thought by some to speed language 
development. Following a two-week period of increased stimulation, the 
mothers were asked to return to their usual regime. 
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ned indicates that there is a de- 


А : В 
comparison of the data thus obtai 
hat the rate of decrease is not 


crease i m > 
E ud in regurgitation with age, but t 
ппс e м : > 
5 imer affected by increased stimulation of the child. Some evidence 
ig anal "oW more extreme cases show the greatest decrease, as would 
bs pint in 5 of regression towards the mean. It should perhaps 
м out that ov : В ^ 
infants. ore dd over a long period of time, in any group of normal 
eg 2) would find a decrease in the incidence of regurgitation. If 
i the ер of subjects received increased stimulation, it would appear, 
спер Bence ot a control group, that a causal relationship existed. In this 
ion it might be noted that it docs not appear that Ribble's observa- 


tions i 
ns involved the use of a control group- 
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HANDEDNESS AND RIGHT-LEFT DISCRIMINATION * 


ARTHUR L. Benton and FRANCES L. MENEFEE 
State University of Iowa 


+ 

activity has long been a topic of investiga- 
tion with the language functions and the 
arly, the ability to discriminate between 
has claimed attention, although to a 
dedness. Psychologists have utilized 


; Hand preference in manual 
ee because of its associatic 
кы = ng cerebral dominance. Simil 
besos Че and left sides of onc s body 
Praia i than is the case with handedi ts hay 
a Whe Misi ke discrimination as an index of general intelligence and 
been aden Hac of children s conceptions of space. Neurologists have 
Вопһсейег ne ке in the ability ever since the demonstrations by 
ination is c E Gerstmann (6) that impairment n right-left discrim- 
ронена locali only related to the presence of cerebral disease but also may 
form ie ng significance. While right-left disorientation in "pure 

е. unaccompanied by more profound disturbances in the body 


en is rather uncommonly encountered in adult patients with cerebral 
ically кш investigative work (0) suggests that it may occur in a clin- 
Thes cant proportion of brain-injured and defective children. 
two mee arises as to whether there isa relationship between these 
ареной T laterality” or "right-left behavior, the motor aspect being 
reflected in ha degree of | hand preference and the perceptual _aspect 
one's body xx ability to discriminate between the right and left sides of 
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out of, and is in part determined by, differential motor usage of the two 
hands. It would then be hypothesized that an individual who has a decided 
preference for the usc of cither hand will show a more developed perceptual 
capacity than one who does not have such a preference. This hypothesis 
was put to test in the present study. 


METHOD 


The Ss were 66 kindergarten and grade school children, ranging in age 
from 4 years, 11 months, to 8 years, 5 months, in MA (Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Tests or California Mental Maturity Test) from 4 years, 11 months, to 10 
years, 9 months, and in IQ from 80 to 137. There were 32 boys and 34 
girls in the group. Each S was examined individually. Hand preference 
was always investigated before right-left discrimination. 

Handedness was assessed by a 35-item test battery which was a slight 
modification of that described by Johnson and Davis (7) and which 
sampled a variety of activities (writing, crasing, cutting, folding, turning 
a dial, using a screwdriver, pointing, etc.)For purposes of analysis, per- 
formance was scored in terms of the degree of deviation in either direction 
from a “right-hand” score of 17-18, which would represent an equal inci- 
dence of use of either hand. Thus, the use of the right hand on 30 or on 
5 of the 35 tasks earned the same deviation score of 12, the two perform- 
ances differing only in direction but not in degree of deviation from non- 
preferential use of the hands. If S used both hands in the execution of the 
task, as occasionally happened, the item was not counted and the score 
pro-rated on the basis of a reduced total number of items. Е 

Right-left discrimination was assessed by а 16-item battery which was 
a slight modification of that previously described by Swanson and Benton 
(8) and which sampled four aspects of the ability, viz.: (1) with eyes 
open, identification of body parts; (2) with eyes open, execution of “crossed 
commands," e.g., touching left eye with right hand; (3) with eyes closed, 
identification of body parts; (4) with eyes closed, execution of “crossed 
commands.” 2 Performance was scored in terms of the number of con- 
sistent discriminations, disregarding the correctness of the responses with 
respect to the verbal symbols, “right” and “left,” ie. S would make а 
perfect score if he consistently showed the left body part when asked to 
show the right and vice versa and if he showed complete reversal in the 
execution of “crossed commands.” Since interest was focused on the dis- 
criminative ability per se rather than on whether S had learned specific 
language habits, it was considered that this type of scoring was superior 


on logical grounds to a more conventional scoring in terms of absolute 
correctness of response. 


2 The modification of th 
the four items dealing w 
a boy. 


€ original 20-item test battery consisted in the elimination of 
ith identification of body parts on a front-view representation of 
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TABLE I 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF HANDEDNESS, HANDEDNESS DEVIATION 
AND RIGHT-LEFT DISCRIMINATION SCORES 


Handedness Right-Left 
Score Handedness Deviation Discrimination 
2 
г 6 
9 
9 
12 
». 10 
E 5 
H 
3 
2 3 24 
1 6 19 
9 3 
E LE H 12 9 
1 13 8 
3 II 3 
a 5 
t 2 
1 5 


RIGHT LEFT DISCRIMINATION 
a 


0-5 47 8-1 1235 16-19 
DEVIATION SCORE 
Ficure 1—Mean rightleft discrimination score as a function of handedness 


deviation score. 
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Resutts 
Table 1 shows the distributions of the * 
scores on the hand preference test and 
test scores. It will be noted that 
hand preference scores is skewei 
the right hand. However, the d 


‘right hand” and the deviation 
of the right-left discrimination 
» as would be expected, the distribution of 
d in the direction of preference for use of 
istribution of deviation scores is essentially 
normal. On the other hand, the right-left discrimination scores show a 
non-normal distribution with a concentration of perfect scores reflecting 
the low ceiling of the test which was employed. d 
The relationship between handedness, аз measured by the deviation 
scores, and right-left discrimination is shown graphically in Figure 1 which 
represents mean right-left discrimination score as a function of handedness 
deviation score. It will be noted that the relationship between these variables 
is positive and approximately linear. 
The product-moment correlation coefficients between handedness and 


right-left discrimination, as well as those among other possibly pertinent 


factors, are presented in Table 2, Inspection of this table of correlation 


coefficients indicates that the relationship between degree of unilateral 
hand preference and rightleft discrimination is of small magnitude and 
of questionable significance. Variations in chronological and mental age 


do not appear to have an important influence on the size of the relationship 
in this sample of Ss. 


TABLE 2 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS. VARIABLES: 
(1) HANDEDNESS DEVIATION SCORE, (2) RIGHT-LEFT 
DISCRIMINATION SCORE, (3) CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGE, (4) MENTAL AGE 


Variables т Variables r 
TA ace we re Bei me рЫ, 24* 13 05 
ЗА sum ws улл ert ышы; 24* 14 19 
Каф „а асаалаа а are 23 48 
12.34 22* 24 19 
34 74^" 
*.05 < p< ло (two-tailed test). 
** p < 001. 
DiscussioN 
The finding of a small positive association between degree of unilateral 
hand pref 


erence in motor activity and level of right-left discrimination can 
be interpreted as providing some support for the general hypothesis that 
these two aspects of "laterality" are related to one another. This conclusion 
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г 5 z 
чы Lois a on the assumption that the observed correlation, while of 
is ез " Ie, n a significant onc. However, even if this assumption 
be only a os riii in Sa Hans ^ unilateral. motor preference can 
capacity in normal ca ela is ар : = pipe ry ema 
must be invoked as the major determi e D = other factors 
E j erminants of differences in this perceptual 
"s Lege s in pathological Ss, such as brain-injured or defective 
ecd i ri at more impressive relation between the two variables 
исе ua s In analogous studies of the relation between right-left 
i E wn F finger-localization capacity, two behavioral skills that 
eis е by clinical observers (2, 5) to show concomitant vari- 
емей E Bess ae to be the case. In normal children these two functions 
оар, E ation coefficient of about .2, while in brain-injured and 
These башы epo mental age, the correlation was about 4 (1, 3). 
ЕПП s i the question whether in pathological Ss organic 
авн стан s аге not а more important determinant of the relationship 
Ss. This n ie aspects of the body schema’ than is the case in normal 
нане night also be true of the relationship between degree of hand 

: ce and right-left discrimination. However, judging from the trend 
ane results such as those cited with regard to rightleft discrimina- 
at they ge localization, it seems likely that the correlation would be 
itis Peu y moderate in size and account for only a small proportion of 
gen visions in the functions. In any event, the present findings sug: 
skills ege erable degree of specificity in the status of these behavioral 
ings ined are often grouped together by the clinical observer under à 

ept such as "laterality" or the "body schema." 


SUMMARY 
a study of the association between 


Using young schoolchildren as Ss, 
f unilateral hand preference, as 


u H 
ш amd deare о v: 
manua] bythe extent of deviation from equal use of either han x 
toa esl eet indicate that the two behavioral variables were relate 
and ment ee questionably significant degree. Variations in chronological 
of Ss, al age did not affect the size of the relationship in this sample 
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SELF-CONCEPTIONS, MOTIVATIONS, AND 
INTERPERSONAL ATTITUDES OF LATE- AND 
EARLY-MATURING BOYS? 


PauL Henry Mussen and Mary Cover Jones 
University of California, Berkeley 


s show that personal and social adjust- 
foundly influenced by rate of physical 
tic data on the relationship between 
his underlying motivations, sclf- 


ano intensive case studie 
cota adolescence may be pro 
the ны there is a scarcity of systema 
pins pe physical status „and | 
of evi ome interpersonal attitudes. There is, however, а small body 
with, paesi ich demonstrates that greater physical maturity 1s associated 
boys differ ая interest among girls (то) and that early-maturing 
reputational is their late-maturing. peers in both overt behavior and 
assessed a lar : us. In one study (8) in which a staff of trained observers 
boys who БЫ, group of adolescents on a number of personality variables, 
lower hand e co retarded in physical development were rated 
groomin sp who were consistently accelerated, in physical attractiveness, 
falten s we matter-of-factness; and higher in sociability, social initiative 
(11) dat чо ildish, attention-getting sort), and eagerness. Reputation Test 

a indicated that classmates regarded the late-maturing boys as 


More ; К 
attention-getting, more restless, more bossy, less grown-up and less 


&ood-look; 
od-looking than those who were physically accelerated. 
be inferred that adult and peer 


eae of these findings, it may be 1! 
of him an ard the adolescent, as well as their treatment and acceptance 
Psychological related to his physical status. This means that the socio- 
sequently the environment to which late-maturers are subjected—and con- 
ifferent fro social learning situations they encounter—may be significantly 
ding to os that of their early-maturing peers. As a consequence, ac- 
ob eves s he ratings summarized above, they acquire different patterns 
[p ocial behavior. It seems reasonable to hypothesize that groups 
AB 
a edi. а for this study were obtained by 
the Institute of Child Welfare. 


Harold E. Jones in connection with 
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differing in physical status will also differ in more covert aspects of 
behavior and personality. E 
Indirect evidence relevant to this hypothesis comes from an investigation 
of the long-term consequences of physical acceleration or retardation during 
adolescence. Jones (6) found that group differences in physique had 
Practically disappeared by the time her carly- and late-maturing subjects 
reached their early thirties. Nevertheless, young adults who had been 
physically retarded adolescents differed from those who had been accelerated 
in several important psychological characteristics. In general, it appeared 
that the adult subjects could be described much as they had been during 
adolescence. Thus, those who had been early-maturers scored higher on 
the good impression, socialization, dominance, self-control (low score on 


impulsivity), and responsibility scales of the California Personality Inven- 
tory, while those who had been slow in 


flexibility scale. On the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, early- 


ance scale, while the 

Jones concludes that the early- 
able personality picture with re- 
(6). Moreover, there was some 
ttained more stable vocational adjustments 
in maturing. These group differences in 

e sociopsychological atmosphere in which 
the adolescent lives may have profound immediate and enduring effects 
on his personality structure as well as on his overt behavior. 

The present study was designed to investigate the relationship between 
maturational status and certain important, covert aspects of personality 
during late adolescence. Personality structure was assessed by means of 
the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) which seems to be th 
appropriate and sensitive instrument for this pur 
on the basis of the literature reviewed above 
the psychology of adolescence (1,4; 


late-maturing were high in succorance. 
maturing "present a consistently favor 
gard to . . . important social variables" 
evidence that these men had a 
than those who had been late 
later adjustment suggest that th 


c most 
pose. More specifically, 
and other general works on 
5), we formulated and tested a series 
of propositions relating to differences between the physically retarded and 
the accelerated їп self-conceptions, underlying motivations, and basic 
interpersonal attitudes. These variables were translated into TAT categories 
—needs (л), press (p), and descriptions (defined briely in Table 1)— 
and the scores of carly- and late-maturers in each of these categories were 
compared. The propositions and the rationale underlying them, together 
with the TAT variables involved, follow. 

1. In view of their obvious physical retardation, relatively unfavorable 
reputations and disadvantageous competitive position in many activities, 
the late-maturing boys are more likely to have feelings of inadequacy. 
Hence, more boys in this group than in the early-maturing group are likely 
to have negative self-conceptions (TAT category: negative characteristics): 

2. The adolescent in our culture generally desires some independence 
and adult status. This may be the source of a major problem for the 
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E een ear аце тт is алана апа treated as a small 
кару ve alent P is not likely to be granted independence as 
e: y as physically accelerated boys. Therefore, it may be anticipated that 
x ee aa early-maturers regard adults, particularly their parents, 
iin pera Fn m to do things they don't want to or preventing 
Moreover tle mda сы w е: 10 E (high scores in р Dominance). 
ie fae € these = experience and parental refusal 
Howe tee ws Em status may be interpreted as personal rejection. 
e» v more late-maturing boys would score high in 
P Rejection. 
йй Кз feelings of being dominated and rejected may result in atti- 
fore су T dw against the family and in feclings of hostility. We therc- 
Beides ee bn more of the late-maturing group would reveal strong 
(а бз ei von a scores in n Aggression) and desires to escape from 
deli p leaving parents), or to defy, the family (n Autonomy— 
g parents). 
Б. Ка: basis of the data indicating tha ! 
Р а of social interest (although often of an immature kind), we 
ypothesized that more members of this, than of the early-maturing group 
would reveal strong interests in friendly, intimate interpersonal relationships 
(high scores in n Affiliation). 
Ж Assuming that, as Jones 
ue ee devices of the late- 
Pain i we would expect this group to be 
Md Wr for support from others. These 
dene AT n Succorance and p Nurturance. 
dew more indirect measure of dependence, 
of the world as helpful and friendly. 
tied The carly-maturer, being regarded and treated as more adult, is more 
Fas y to become self-confident, and to acquire high status goals. For these 
asons, we predicted that more of the physically accelerated would give 
evidence of high achievement goals (high scores in n Achievement) and 
Concern with personal recognition (high scores in n Recognition). 
P aie ue api boys in our culture probably face more pelem © 
they б adjustment than do their early-maturing peers. As a one is, 
öf A еше more aware of their problems, and, as the high degree 
more | ility of young adults who had been retarded in maturing: suggests, 
able ee Hence we predicted that they would be more willing and 
Scores e ro^ pa to face their own feclings and emotions (low 
Ó en the TAT variable denial of feeling). з | 
mmary, we attempted to test seven propositions related to differ- 
boys. It was hypoth- 


ences j c 
esiz da the personalities of early- and late-maturing 
ed that more late-maturers would score high in variables relating to 


ne i * H B . 
ait self-conceptions, dependence, aggression, affiliation, rebelliousness, 
celings of being dominated and rejected. More early-maturers, on 
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t slow-maturers showed a 


the social initiative 
maturers are of a compensatory 
basically dependent and to have 
should be manifest by higher 
The latter may be con- 
a kind of wish-fulfilling 


and Bayley (8) suggest 
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TS recogni- 
the other hand, were expected to reveal strong achievement and 


Tes denial о 
tion needs, feelings of personal success, and tendencies toward 
feelings. 


PROCEDURE 


Ban я igation were 
The 33 seventeen-year-old male subjects of this ppm 
members of the Adolescent Growth Study which included a pos "E 
of boys in an urban public school system (3). The subjects o! МА и 2 
investigation represented two contrasting groups, selected on i Me mb 
their physical maturity status: 16 of them had been pne xri 
consistently accelerated throughout the adolescent period; the ner We 
been among the most consistently retarded. All of them took t : eme e 
Apperception Test, which provides the basic data of this study, a dk is 
The TAT consisted of 18 pictures: nine from the Murray set osa 
now standard (cards r, 5, 6, 7BM, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17); five pe x: 
set generally used in 1938 when these data werc collecte (a m pen 
woman seated on a park bench; a bearded old man writing sm en 
book; a thin, sullen, young man standing behind a Merge 
man; a tea table and two chairs; an abstract drawing of € Ra 
men); and four designed especially for this investigation (the m A 
large church; a madonna and са тее д view of mountains; 4 
i 55 ich i clouds). 
m cip redes rude pur т Each card was projected оп 
while the subject told a story which was recorded verbatim. 
recu tructions were given for the Murray cards, and subjects were 
ibi in descr the feelings elicited by the other four pictures. Most of 
didt. were brief, consisting of only one or two sentences, | 
As we noted earlier, each of the personality variables involved in Hus 
seven propositions was translated into a TAT scoring category. The scoring 


scheme involved counting the relevant needs, press, and descriptions © 
the heroes of the stories, 


the assumption being that the storyteller has 
identified with the hero: the hero’s needs are the same as the boy's; the 
he hero are the ones that affect the boy telling 
the story. A total of 20 needs, press, and descriptive categories, each 
defined as specifically as possible, was developed in the analysis of the 
Protocols. A score for cach subject for each TAT category was derived by 
counting the number of stories in which it appeared. A list of the categories 
used, together with brief descriptions of them, is found in Table т. 


Press that impinge upon t 


2 The present sample includes 27 of Jones 
Consistently retarded and 16 Most consistently accelerated boys in the study). The other 
five boys had not taken the TAT at a i 
study but not in Jones and Bayley’ 
the physical maturity distribution, 


ie, the three who were closest to the 16 most accel- 
erated cases and the three cases next to the 16 most retarded, 
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'To test the reliability of this analysis, one of the authors (PM) and 
another psychologist? independently scored 15 complete protocols (300 
stories). The percentage of interrater agreement was 90, computed by 
the usual formula (number of agreements divided by number of agreements 
plus number of disagreements). 

In order to eliminate bias, the scoring used in the present study was 
done "blind," that is, independently of knowledge of the subject’s matura- 
tonal status. 


REsuLts 


Frequency distributions of the scores of all subjects were made for all 
the TAT variables, Each distribution was then dichotomized at the point 
which most nearly enabled the placing of half of the 33 subjects above, 
and half of them below, the dividing point. Subjects having scores above 
this point were considered high in this particular variable; those with 
scores below this point were considered low in this variable. Chi square 
tests were used to test the seven propositions, i.c., to ascertain whether 
or not high scores in certain TAT variables were in fact more character- 
istic of one group (late- or early-maturers) than of the other. 

Table з lists the TAT variables, the number of late- and vy e 
With high scores in the variable, the chi square value obtained and the level 


of significance. It should be noted that the hypotheses tested = vi 
Sided hypotheses, while the chi square val f a two-si 


ue is in terms О 
hypothesis. When chi square has only one degree of freedom, the xoi 
TOOt of chi square has a distribution which is the right hand half o 
normal distribution. In order to test а one-sided hypothesis, the chi QUAS 
test must be converted into the equivalent value in terms of a unit oi’ 
deviate (2). The levels of significance reported in Table 1 were evaluated 1) 
these terms, ing than 

Table 1 shows that, as had been predicted, more ees self- 
carly-maturing boys revealed feelings of inadequacy mi жа 
concepts, ie, scored high in the TAT variable EE with the fre- 

ence proposition 1 was confirmed. This finding is conss ] maturation 
quently made clinical observation that retardation in pime гаа 
May be an important source of personal maladjustment an аш 
inferiority, А 

_ Proposition 2 stated that more late-maturers regard нс Pid p 
highly dominating and rejecting. Thc evidence summarized in Table 
Substantially supported this proposition. While the difference was not 
Statistically significant, more late- than early-maturers. scored high in 
£ Dominance by parents (total). There was à marked difference € 
UE groups in the variable which involves parental domination by forcing 


з i . 
€ are indebted to Dr. Virginia B. Ware for her partici 


pation in this aspect of the 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF EARLY- AND LATE-MATURERS SCORING HIGH 


IN TAT VARIABLES 


High High СМ 
Early- Late- Square 
TAT Variable Definition of Variable Maturers Maturers Value 
Proposition 1 
Negative sol 
Characteristics H is described in negative 13 6.80 < 
terms (e.g, imbecile, weakling, 
= fanatic) 
Proposition 2 09 
p Dominance 1 .. Н forced by parents to do 4 8 1.73 i 
. something he doesn't want to 39 
p Dominance 2 . H prevented by parents from 6 8 31 
doing something he wants to ar 
p Dominance 3 .. Total instances of H's being 7 II 1,46 
forced by parents to do some- 
thing and/or prevented from 
doing something d 6 03 
p Rejection ..... H rejected, scorned, or disap- 5 II 3:00 
proved of by parents or author- 
itics 
Proposition 3 02 
n Aggression 1 H is aggressive in physical, 8 3. 3.88 D 
asocial way 10 
n Aggression 2 H is mad at someone, argues 7 4 1.52 pa 
n Aggression 3 Total of all H's aggressive тї 8 1.26 . 
actions 
n Autonomy 1 H leaves home 7 zo 75 pond 
n Autonomy 2 H disobeys or defies parents 7 E: 16 а 
п Ашопоту 3 Total of instances in which. 3 9 416 — .o2 
hero leaves and/or defies his 
parents 
Proposition 4 X 2 
D Affiliation 1 H establishes good relations 8 8 00 2.50 
with his parents 
n Affiliation 2 ... Н falls in love, has a 9 14 2.66 .05 
ий romance, marries 
n Affiliation 3 Total instances in which H 8 12 1.46 
establishes and/or maintains 
- friendly relations 
Proposition 5 
n Succorance H feels helpless, seeks aid or 7 13 M 06 
sympathy = 2 
p Nurturance 1.. H is helped, encouraged, or 5 8 18 
# given something by parents 93 
р Nurturance 2.. н is helped, encouraged, or 8 88 202 
Suet something by someone ч 3; 
d else (not parent: 
Proposition 6 Р ы 
п Achievement Н attempts to attain a high 2 250 
goal or to do something 2 s id 
ns m creditable 
‘cognition H seeks fame and/or hi zh 8 >30 
T Prestige statu. s 9 8 en " 
Proposition 7 s 
Denial of Feelin, 
E - S states that picture clic; 6 
re elicits п 2.43 39 
thoughts or feelings 2 9 5 et 
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the chi А 
i n (beni he does not want to do (p Dominance by parents, 
qu eee ве нарга of the data with respect to the variable 
БЕГ the nos y ЕРЕН (prevention) makes it necessary to reject that 
igo re position which maintains that late-maturers are more likely 

That d as highly restrictive of their activities. 

sh eae з proponon 2 which deals with feelings of rejection 
aiebo = our ata. Compared with the early-maturing group, 
the hero ied = v proportion of the late-maturers told stories in which 
тй боп 2 jected by parents or authority figures. These feelings of 
Йа: на. с from different sources. In some cases, the parents’ 
medal = a e it clear that they are disappointed in their physically 
нече фана whom they regard as immature. The boy, perceiving this 
alle та bens wa as rejection. In other cases, parental reluctance 
нда л boy to establish his independence may lead to 
altel acier ча іп the family and the boy s feelings of rejection may 
it te pasti ариг parent-child conflict. і 
ылыш p* hat earlier in their teens, soon after the physical changes 
EX urat e come unn many of the early-maturing boys also 
liter tha con icts with their parents, arising from difficulties in estab- 
g their independence or in handling emerging heterosexual interests. 


At j : : 
that time they too may have felt dominated or rejected. However, by 


the age of 17, when these data were collected, these boys were ordinarily 
hey were more likely 


Ru каны and granted more freedom. Hence, t 
асер solved many of their conflicts with their parents and to feel 
Tie and independent. 
be fate secs (part of proposition 3) 
"Table r у sige was rejected on the b 
aggression nm differences between the two groups on all the TAT 
High sco walle les were in the opposite direction from the prediction. 
violent res in the variables relating to aggression of the most overt and 
ана type were significantly more frequent among the expen c 
(уйк. members of this group also scored high in measures of milder 
a aggression and of total aggression. While late-maturers d 
their Sieg more problems of adjustment and greater frustrations than 
Sive Jos dapi e peers, they apparently do not manifest greater aggres- 
otivation. It may be that their own feelings of ina 


that more late-maturers would 
asis of the evidence given in 


f dequacy or fears 
hu and punishment for aggression inhibit their expression of 
Who fe en even in fantasy. On the other hand, the узыш 
Vantagea More secure personally, and recognize their own relatively ad- 
sive icai physical and social status, may feel freer to express their aggres- 
seems E Since aggression is a culturally stereotyped masculine trait, it 
i dee that the physically accelerated, being accepted as mature and 
Shere readily with adult males, are more likely to acquire. this 

eristic. In any case, the finding that early-maturers express higher 


aggressiv, н ё х 
Bressive motivation during late adolescence seems consistent with Jones’ 
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finding that, as young adults, they score high on the dominance scale of 
the Edwards Personal Preference test (6). Perhaps the relatively strong 
aggressive motivation of the early-maturer, or the mature sex-role ident 
fication it may imply, serves as a basis for the development of later qualities 
of leadership and persuasiveness (7). d: 

As Table r indicates, the other aspect of proposition 3 was confirme 
a significantly greater proportion of late- than of early-maturers displays 
strong motivations to escape from, or defy, their parents. These may E 
essentially aggressive reactions, stemming from feelings of parental domin? 
tion and rejection, or they may reflect the late-maturers’ awareness of the!f 
strife with their parents whom they perceive as blocking their drives p 


; s e 
independence. These strong needs for escape and defiance may also b 
considered evidence of a gene 


rally immature way of handling parent-chil 

conflicts. Perhaps, by the age of 17, the carly-maturers have already resolve 

many of their conflicts with their families and/or have learned to handle 
these in less rebellious and in more direct and mature ways. 

Proposition 4 stated that, compared with their early-maturing pee! 
more late-maturers would manifest strong needs for establishing clos¢ 
social contacts with others. While there was some confirmatory evidences 
the results were not clear-cut. When all affiliative needs were considere 
together (score for n A ffiliation—total), the group differences were 10 
the predicted direction, but not statistically significant. Examination © 
the protocols revealed that almost all instances of affiliation concerned either 
parents or the opposite sex; there were very few stories involving close 
friendly associations between like-sexed peers. The two major types of 
affiliation were scored separately. As Table 1 shows, late-maturers did not 
differ from early-maturers with respect to need for affiliation with parents, 
but a significantly greater proportion of the former group displayed strong 
motivation for heterosexual affiliation. 

In view of the late-maturers' strong feelings of inadequacy and depend- 
ent needs (see below), it is surprising that a greater proportion of this 
group did not exhibit strong needs to establish and maintain close bonds 
with their parents. This may be due to the late-maturers’ more intens? 
conflicts with their parents at this age (17 years), their fears of ne 
rejected and dominated by them, and their generally defiant attitu S 
which prevent them from admitting, even in fantasy, their strong under- 
lying needs to form close contacts with them. 

The significant difference between the groups in n Affiliation (ora 
romance, marriage) is subject to several possible interpretations. For bas 
thing, this category may refer to general needs to establish close relatio” 
with others (with peers or adults other than parents) and not merely t° 
desire for contact with the opposite sex. The set of stimulus cards may 
not have been adequate to elicit responses indicative of more gene! 
affiliative needs; hence, these were expressed through responses in the 
heterosexual affiliation category. Tf this is true, Proposition 4 was confirme: 
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and the late-maturers’ high scores in this variable indicate their greater 
general interest in establishing and maintaining friendly relationships. 

It is also possible that the late-maturers’ strong affiliative needs are 
actually directed only toward members of the opposite sex, ie. that л 
Affiliation (love, romance, marriage) measures specifically heterosexual 
interests, Assuming that this is true, there is another plausible explanation 
for the discovered difference. As we saw earlier, the late-maturer may 
be afraid to admit that he desires close associations with his parents. He 
may also feel that his immaturity and poor reputational status prevent 
him from establishing successful social relationships with like-sexed peers. 
Hence, he may “displace” his affiliative needs to members of the opposite 
sex, who, in his fantasies, may seem more responsive. 

A third possible explanation of the difference is based on Jones and 
Bayley’s findings that the late-maturers show less overt interest in girls 
and are regarded as less good-looking (8). From these data, it may be 
inferred that the physically retarded probably do not have successful and 
Hence their heightened need for affiliation 


rewarding experiences with girls. 
he TAT, may reflect their attempts to 


with the opposite sex, expressed in t r 1 
Satisfy in fantasy needs which they cannot satisfy adequately in reality. 
The data were generally supportive of proposition 5 which stated that 


late-maturers аге likely to have strong underlying dependent needs. 
A higher proportion of this group than of their early-maturing peers 


scored high in n Succorance, the difference between the two groups ap- 
Proaching statistical significance (Р = об). Furthermore, high scores in 
the category involving receiving help and support from others (not includ- 
ing parents) (p Nurturance—non-parents) —an indirect measure of depend- 
ent needs—were significantly more characteristic of the physically retarded 
than of the physically accelerated. In view of the late-maturers attitudes 
toward their parents, discussed above, it is not surprising to find that per- 
Ceptions of parents as kindly and supportive (high scores in p ше С 
Parents) were not significantly more common in this group than in the 


carly-maturing group. М р 
On the КЕ of Ше data involving the TAT variables ^ d маа 
veni Recognition, we rejected proposition 6 which stated that more ie 
Maturers would be self-confident and have high needs for achievement z 
Personal recognition. In our culture there is strong pressure to develop 
needs for achievement and personal recognition, and, according to our 
results, these needs and feelings may become intense regardless of—or 
aoe i in spite of—the child's maturational status, feelings of personal 
Y, dependency, and adjustment to parents. я 

Wo interesting incidental findings from the TAT data seem to be 


с 1 1. 
ыш with the proposition that more early- than late-maturers are likely 
to be self-confident. Seven boys in this sample of 33 adolescents told stories 


1 oh: y 

1 Which the hero was helpful or kind to someone else (n Nurtur ance). Of 
ч i : ; er 
$ group, six were early-maturers, while only one was a late matur 
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(x? = 2.09, p = .оу). Insofar as n Nurturance may be a measure of ш 
storyteller’s own feelings that he can accept an active, mature role, mon 
of the accelerated group feel self-assured with respect to having attaine 
mature status. у 

The other incidental finding which seems to support propositions 

is based on responses only to card 1 of the Murray series which dep! 
a young boy contemplating a violin which rests on a table in front of n 
Eight of the subjects spoke of the boy (the hero) as a prodigy Ыы. 
genius. Of these, seven were early-maturers; only one was physica Y 
retarded (у? = 5.25, p = от). If the attribution of this prestige m 
and accomplishment to the hero reflects the subject’s own feeling tha 
he has been an achiever, it follows that more of the physically accelerate 
have positive self-concepts. In view of the small number of cases involve 
both of these findings must be considered tentative, but they do offer 
some evidence in support of proposition 6. 

Proposition 7, which stated that relatively few of the physically !€ 
tarded boys are unwilling or unable to face their own feelings ап 
emotions, received some support from the TAT data summarized i? 
Table 1. A smaller proportion of the members of this group than of the 
physically accelerated group specifically denied that the pictures evoke 
any feelings or emotions (e.g. “It doesn’t make me think of anything ). 
While this variable may not adequately measure denial of feeling as 4 
major defense mechanism, this result seems to indicate that late-maturers 
are more sensitive to their own feelings and more ready to admit and 
face them openly. Since these qualities are basic to the development of 
psychological insight, it may be inferred that late-maturers, 


as a group, 
are more likely to become insightful individuals. 


Discussion 


The results of the stud 


y support the general hypothesis that, in our 
culture, the boy whose ph 


t о € physical development is retarded is exposed to 2 
sociopsychological environment which may have adverse effects on his 


personality development. Apparently, being in a disadvantageous com 
petitive Position in athletic activities, as well as being regarded an 
treated as immature by others, may lead to negative self-conceptions, 
ot oe dd eed ee d Pied черини UA 
ore атс Parents. Hence, the physically retar 
y is maturing peer to be personally an 
olescence. Moreover, some of his atti 
the process of identification with his 
on нош of them as warm and 
may inhibi isition 0 
mature characteristics and айд 2 ed pope pem 
identification. with Parents. Fortunately for the ланта 
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subse: х 
кыы in рганы, Е em e ur and able to face their 
others’ attitudes toward their inm ш с pur 4 ern ree 
bobus as od rds mmaturity or their feelings of personal 

he И ] ependency. 

| dod poet mde 
to good psychological Ж тенч Н, er ү "ER ese TT. conducive 
reflected in their TAT aes E i ies ^ pi EIE perg C 
WES Т; relatively f | s, is much more avorable. By the time they 
quacy, perceiv еу ew early-maturers habored strong feelings of inade- 
apris "p eros as rejected or dominated by parents or 
append a a elt rebellious toward their families. As a group, they 
stronger ideis acquired more self-confidence and had probably made 
Hon ^ cations with mature adults. Hence, they perceived them- 
RE uU. ux у pet less dependent and in need of help, 
tionships. pa of playing an adult male role in interpersonal rela- 
РЕ. findings assume additional, probably 
(зге de сле їп the light of Jones findings on the early adult 
pine adjustments of boys who had been retarded or accelerated. in 
differen maturing (6). It should be recalled that by this age physical 
vinti. between the two groups had practically disappeared. Certain 
ее paycholagical differences were noted, however, and these Wa 
AM ame ag the differences at age 17, reported in the present study. 
pencil d e, the responses of the early-maturing group to two paper-and- 
more abis revealed that, as young adults, they were more dominant, 
advice агу make a good impression and more likely to be turned to for 
to carry s feassurance; more self-controlled; and more willing and «e 
Psycholo Je pean rit ni In short, they present à general picture o 
axe mi. maturity. Moreover, more of the early-maturers seemed to 
Шел e successful vocational adjustments. In contrast to this, is 
viduals oF uae became adults, they tended to be highly dependent indi- 
tending = ho could be described, on the basis of their test pene 3 
= = s be rebellious, touchy, impulsive, self-indulgent, and е е $ 
logical im ese characteristics are indicative of poor adjustment an ge o- 
Conal adj maturity. Fewer members of this group had made good voca- 
Justments. 


greater, importance when 


n the two descriptions of the 


he ce 
striking correspondence betwee | 
{ tests and collected at widely 


Broups P 
Ке К from different kinds О ^ 
Periods of time, lends further support to Jones Conclusion 


thar « 
ror eu adolescent handicaps and advantages associated with late- or 
t seems du appear to carry over into adulthood to some extent (6). 
Motivation e that many attributes of adolescent personality (patterns of 
of late. E self-conceptions, and attitudes toward others) characteristic 
an situatio early-maturing boys are relatively stable and durable rather 
nal and transitory. This may be attributable to the fact that 
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in our culture adolescence is generally a critical and difficult period E 
adjustment. Within a relatively brief interval of time, the child E 
work out numerous complex and vitally important. personal probly 
€g., adaptation to his changed biological and social status, establishm А 
of independence, vocational adjustment. In dealing with these probas 
he may acquire new behaviors and personality attributes. which E. 
broad ramifications, not only on his current adjustment, but also ой E. 
subsequent development. If the adolescent can cope with his probis 
without too much inner stress and turmoil, his self-esteem, feelings д 
adequacy, and consequently his subsequent adjustment, are likely to К 
enhanced. Оп the other hand, if his problems induce great tension 2 s 
anxiety, he is likely to feel frustrated and inadequate, and, if these feeling 
are maintained, to adjust less satisfactorily as an adult. ‘on 
Obviously, the adolescent’s success or failure, as well as ease or i 
in handling his problems will be determined to a large degree by A 
sociopsychological forces to which he is subjected during this time, “a 
these, as we have seen, may be significantly related to his rate of ae. 
tion. Thus, physical status during adolescence—mediated through lin 
sociopsychological environment—may exert profound and lasting іп Ө» 
ences on personality. For this reason, many aspects of the adult’s behav! 


* ч Е Я я jrudes 
and personality seem consistent with his adolescent adjustments, аи! 
and motivations. M 


Insofar as our results permit generalization, they suggest that some 
important aspects of motivation, such as needs for achievement and persona 
recognition, are not significantly affected by maturational status. [t may 
be that among subjects whose achievements are strongly encouraged and 
rewarded from very carly childhood, the need to achieve becomes powerful 
and resistant to change cven in the face of feclings of helplessness and 
inadequacy. The latter may inhibit the achievement-oriented overt behavior 
of some late-maturers, but the underlying motivation to achieve seems 45 
strong in this group as it is among the physically accelerated, | 

In conclusion, it should be noted that, although rate of maturing and 
associated factors may affect personality development, the relationship 
between physical status and psychological characteristics is by no means 
simple. A „Yast number of complex, interacting factors, including tate 
of maturation, determine each adolescent's unique personality structure. 
d i A rie rag di group findings of the present € 
Р у applicable, for other physical, psychological, or so " 

te- or early-maturing. For examp'e 


4 
& 
е 
actors may attenuate the effects of la | 
д А 
ure and has warm, accepting | 
3 


an adolescent boy 


¢arly-maturing boy 
reasons, will probabl 
early. In summary, 
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ew on the data of the present study must be particularized in the light 
the individual's past history and present circumstances. 


SuMMARY 


Mi d was designed to test seven propositions 
РОЙ А dude: ationship between rate of physical maturation and im- 
е каа s o personality structure, specifically, self-conceptions, under- 
af = и and basic interpersonal attitudes. The TAT protocols 
a ae ‘i tale boys—16 who had been consistently physically 
ее en throughout adolescence and 17, who had been consistently re- 
EE sine analyzed according to a scoring schema involving 20 needs, 
qe e descriptive categories. The scores of early- and late-maturers 
ach of the categories were compared. 
а study (8) demonstrated that late-maturing boys are more 
DA. v^ their carly-maturing peers to encounter à generally unfavorable 
ipic, ological environment. Analysis of the data of the present study 
oF i es that this situation may have adverse effects on the personalities 
self S physically retarded. These boys are more likely to have negative 
-conceptions, feelings of inadequacy, strong feelings of being rejected 
аНЫ dominated, prolonged dependency needs, and rebellious attitudes 
ae ponies In contrast, the early-maturing boys present a much more 
felt in d psychological picture during adolescence. Relatively few of them 
More a rejected, dominated, or rebellious toward their families. 
of ede them appeared to be self-confident, independent, and capable 
йай р ап adult role in interpersonal relationships. Early- and late- 
for a groups did not differ significantly from each other in needs 
Th Ievement or personal recognition. : | 
pian i findings make it clear that rate of physical maturing may affect 
fans nality development in crucially important ways. However, 1t 15 impor- 
fa to note that in any particular case the effects of early- or late-maturing 
ay be significantly modified by the individual's psychological history 


and х 
Present circumstances. 
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CONSISTENCY AND CHANGE IN ASCENDANCE- 
SUBMISSION IN THE SOCIAL INTERACTION 
OF CHILDREN ' 


Lerann H. Srorr and RACHEL STUTSMAN Barr 
The Merrill-Palmer School 


How consistent are behavior patterns throughout childhood? What 


aspects of behavior are related to maturation and learning and therefore 
change as the child grows older? What aspects that reflect personality 
tendencies remain consistently part of the picture of the individual through 


a 10-year period of development? 

An attempt to elucidate these questions of consistency and change in 
behavior patterns, through an analysis of data from behavior check lists 
(Personality Rating Scales) developed some quarter century ago at The 
Merrill-Palmer School, will be made in this article and others to follow. 

The original purpose of these check lists (6) was to provide a means 
of recording the behavior of individual children in the Merrill-Palmer 
nursery school and recreational clubs.” Various aspects of the children’s 
development were being reported and recorded regularly, but there was 
a tendency for teachers and club leaders to select unusual behavior and 
outstanding incidents for report, and to let the daily, regular, accepted 
behavior go unrecorded. Again, the behavior of some children was being 
reported frequently, that of others rarely or not at all. Various devices 
had been tried to provide better records of behavior, including the assign- 


ment of a stenographer to take daily dictation from teachers and club 


leaders, but the habit of selecting interesting incidents was set, and the 


material collected was therefore unsatisfactory for developmental records. 
In constructing check lists to remedy this situation, hundreds of de- 
Scriptive statements about children’s behavior were collected from many 
sources, These statements were classified into nine major categories, and 
scoring values for statements in each category were established by the 
Thurstone (8) method. The nine schedules thus developed were reported 
by Roberts and Ball (6) in 1938- These check lists, filled in for each child 
at specific intervals, became part о al records, and provide 
— 


1 
ie The authors wish to acknowledge with thanks 
5, Dr. Melvyn J. Baer, who drew the figures i 


ditor of Publications, who gave invaluable assistance in preparation of the manuscript. 
a service continuous with the Nursery 


2 
Sch The Recreational Clubs, organized in 1929 25 E E 
i ool for children aged 5 to about 15, provided student experience with school-age 
Es ildren and also longitudinal records and educational and research material for the staff. 
ch club met weekly for a late afternoon program under staff-student supervision. 
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f the longitudin. 


n final form, and Dorothy L. Tyler, 
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the basic materials for the Present study, 


based on the ascendance-sub- 
mission schedule. 


MAN INTERACTION 


bmission variable in human interaction is usually 
i i еп interactional situation, at any 
arying degrees cither ascendant 
roles may change, the formerly 
nt role, in the sense that attention 


(4) as a need to “seek 
resulting in behavior in relation 
“socially obnoxious,” and characteristic of "the 

as described by Adorno 
Ateractive behavior that d 
“ascendance-submission” 


lo unconscious ends," 
to others regarded as 


he following specific 
ten through a 10-year 


kinds of behavior were 
interaction of children, as des 


79) schedule? To what extent 


as they grew older? 
their ascendant behavior? 


: SUBJECTS AND Mareriats 
The records of 60 children were selected for study on the basis of the 
amount of relevant materia] fil 


al filed for them, Checkings for these 60 subjects 
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= 30 a items (Table 1) are the data analyzed in this report. Schedules 
: ere checked for many subjects over a period of ro years or more, from 
` ge 2 or 3 to age 13+. For others, schedules were checked over varying 
lengths of time within the 10-year period. For six children, schedules were 
checked 30 times or more; for two, only 8 times; the median number per 


subject was 18. 


j Table 2 shows the number of children checked at each of the 13 age 
evels and the total number of check lists available for each age level. 


TABLE 1 
ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION CHECK LIST* 


. Submits to any child who takes the initiative. 
. Even submits to younger children. 
| Dominates children more mature than himself. 

` Submits to a leader only after a struggle to dominate. 
. Usually leads a small group. 

Decides who shall participate in the group activities. 
Is a leader in any group. 

. Directs all activity about him. 

. Neither leads nor follows; plays alone. 


0 оч OU dw юн 


als to him for information. 


то. Other children make many appc: 
h his ability to talk effectively. 


11. Dominates other children throug! 
12. Other children appea 
13. Dominates other child 
14. Dominates other child 
15. Definitely schemes to get 
16. Gives commands with an air of finality. 
17. Helpless unless someone organizes activity for him. 
. Hesitates to initiate activity. 

19. Hesitates to make suggestions to other children. 

20. Usually follows the idca of others for activity. 

21. Can take the initiative if it is absolutely necessary. 
22. Usually takes the initiative. 

23. Sceks the approval of thc leader before he acts. 

24. Does not push the issue in case of opposition. 

25. Stands aside to let others participate. 

26. Fights for his place as leader. Р 

27. Opposition spurs him оп to greater activity. 

28. Insists that other children do as he wishes. 

29. Does not defend his own rights with other children. 
30. Gets willing cooperation easily. 


lren through their love or adi 
iren through his wealth of ideas. 


f the original A-S scale (6) 
found to be nondiscriminativ 
rovides the first step in a pi 
Rating Scales.” 


* The 48 statements о 
30, with 18 statements, 
presented, the A-S scale p. 
the nine original "Personality 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF А-5 Ітем5 


n examination of A-S items reveals that 
Fa alitatively different behavior. For example: t 
at other children do as he wishes" wou 
Quite a different quality from that implied when we say, 
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others to carry out his plans. 


1 to him to make decisions for the group. 
miration for him. 


are here reduced to 
c, omitted. As here 
rojected revision of 


they describe and involve 
o say that a child "insists 
ld seem to refer to behavior of 


“Other children 
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Taste 2 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND A-S SCHEDULES STUDIED 
AT EACH AGE LEVEL 


Age 


Children А-5 Schedules 


27 139 
3-1 to 3-6... 30 тоз 
3-7 to 4-0 . 33 143 
4-1 40 146 
4-7 42 157 
5-1 32 74 
6-1 25 66 
7-1 34 12 
8-1 28 56 
9-1 18 38 
10-І 


її-ї 
12-1 


According! portant first of all to identify and pan 
to deal differen пу qualitatively different variables in the 
schedule. A care iminary Sorting of the 30 items led to six tentative 
Broupings of A-S items, numbered as in the revised check list 
as follows: 


(see Table 1), 


I. Domination (bossiness ehavior with definite tendencies 
toward use of force or coercion, 


4. Submits to a leader only after 
8. Directs all activities about him, 


а struggle to dominate. 
- Definitely schemes 


m on to greater activity, 
28. Insists that other child 


ren do as he Wishes, 
II. 


Ш, Ascendance—behavior Which mi, 


ination” ог "natural leadership" 
3 Dominates children mo 
Usually leads a small 


ight relate to either authoritarian “dom- 
patterns, 


re mature than himself, 
group. 
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6. Decides who shall participate in the group activities. 


7. Is a leader in any group. й 
11. Dominates other children through his ability to talk effectively. 


22. Usually takes the initiative. 
E. Conforming Behavior—related to politeness and a need to please 
others. 
18. Hesitates to initiate activity. 
19. Hesitates to make suggestions to other children. 
23. Sceks approval of the leader before he acts. 
24. Does not push the issue when opposed. 
Dependent Submissiveness—behavior related to ineffectiveness and im- 
maturity. 
1. Submits to any child who takes the initiative. 
2. Even submits to younger children. 
17. Helpless unless someone organizes activity for him. 
20. Usually follows the ideas of others for activity. 
29. Does not defend his own rights with other children. 


VI. Individualistic Tendency—withdrawal, not necessarily rela 
ascendance or submissiveness. 


9. Neither leads nor follows; plays alone. 
21. Can take the initiative if it is absolutely necessary. 


25. Stands aside to let others participate. 


IV. 


х 


ted to either 


Factors As BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


An important question in relation to these six groupings, arrived at 
on a purely judgmental basis, is whether, among our 60 subjects, there 
actually are “behavior types” whose interactive behavior in peer relation- 
ships can be characterized and differentiated in terms of these or other 


groupings of statements. 


An answer to this question, using Thurstone’s centroid method, was 


sought in the results of a factor analysis of check-list material, including 
the 30 A-S items of the present study. Instead of the more common pro- 
cedure of analyzing a table of intercorrelations among the check-list items 
for the 60 subjects, intercorrelations among children were analyzed? for 
the first 15 subjects on the list of 6o (arranged in random order). Thus in 
this instance the check-list items, rather than the 15 subjects, constituted the 
sample. It seemed important, however, to have a more adequate sample of 
behavior on which to base our interindividual correlations than was pro- 
vided by the 30 A-S items. Since two other schedules in the series of nine, 
i.e., "Independence of Adult Affection and Attention" and "Response to 


—— 


3In such an analysis each rotated factor is c 
(those with high factor loadings) and thc behavior patterns checked for them. Since we 


sought children who represented "behavior types," this Q-type analysis scemed more 
appropriate than the usual R-type. The jnter-individual correlations were expressed as 
tetrachoric coefficients, computed by means of Thurstone's (9) computing diagrams. In 
setting up the tetrachoric tables, the requirement of Stephenson (7), that in tbis type of 
analysis the mean “scores” on each item must be equalized for all individuals, was met 


by using a procedure proposed by Holley and reported by Guilford (2). 
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interpreted in terms of specific children 
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Authority,” were also concerned with interactive tendencies pinna 
ships, the items from these two were added, thus providing a samp 
109 items. " 
^ The analysis was carried through eight factors. "Simple structure Les 
approximated by means of orthogonal rotations, two axes; at M ste 
(2, p. 501). From the rotated factor matrix, the children with high ke ch 
i ingled out, The characteristic? A-S behavior pattern of ea 


i et 
» and an attempt was made to interpr 
ms of these patterns, 


Since less than a third of the items involved in the analysis were A-S 
items, it is significant that three of the eight factor patterns were found to 
correspond fairly closely to our logically differentiated A-S behavior mem 
groupings. The most clearly identified was item grouping I, Кони 
(bossiness); four of the seven items of this grouping formed the core o 
one factor pattern, which at the time of analysis was interpreted as “dom- 
ineering in peer relations, with tendencies to ‘strong arm’ exploitiveness— 
also tried to domineer in his relationships with adults,” 

A second factor Pattern furnished some ya 4 
IV, Timid Conforming Behavior. A child with a significant negative 
loading in this factor was described, in terms of the items that character- 
ized him, as submitting to any child who takes the initiative, hesitating to 
make suggestions, following the ideas of others, and standing aside to let 
others Participate. The Positive aspect of this factor, on the other hand, 


describes the child who takes initiative yet does not force his will on 
others, but, rather, 


¢rs—qualities important in 
democratic leadership. 

Item grouping V, Dependent Submissiveness, also received support from 

high loadings in this factor were char- 

unless someone organized activity for 

akes the initiative, and even submits to 


each factor in ter: 


lidation of our item grouping 


acterized by such items as helpless 
him, submits to any child who t 
younger children, 


ong the three ascendance groupings 


were found in IV, Timid Conforming 
» the factor pa 


(I, II, and Ш). Ѕоте, however, 
Behavior. In general 


Y toward respect for and 
Consideration of others, 


cr-all frequency of item checkings for the group as a 
as the frequency for the child conce, 


eck ac has significance, For any description to be taken as 
characteristic of a child, a maximum individual fre 


items; for the mosi 
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ee ы se Re factors also represent children whose patterns of fre- 
e "i h ecked items do not correspond to any one of the six groupings, 
н en to cut across several or all of them. They typify the sort of 
Dead pattern to be expected for young children. Few children are 
a ely to be consistently "domineering" or "dependent" or "timid" in all 
pe or to display uniformly the qualities of "natural leadership." 
Ic typically they would be inclined to show these qualities over a period 
of months or years, and, in varying degrees, in interaction with peers. 

. However, the factor analysis, involving a sample of the subjects and 
including, among others, the A-S items, provided some evidence that 


drain © 5 8 се 
ertain “behavior types” іп terms of ascendance and submission may be 


identified among children. Certain factors represented children whose 
judgmental 


characteristic behavior corresponded fairly closely with our j 
groupings of the A-S items, while certain other factors represented children 
whose behavior cut across several or all six item groupings. That is, certain 
children, as revealed in patterns of behavior items designated as character- 
е of them, were quite variable, exhibiting leadership qualities or dom- 
inating behavior in certain situations or with certain children, then being 
quite submissive or retiring with other children or in other situations. 


Thus, they adapted their behavior to the realities of the moment. Indeed, 
the behavior of such children was quite consistent with the exigencies of 
ironment, though not in the sense of a definite 

idual child. 


their ever changing social env 
haracteristic of the indiv 


pattern of behavior always € 


DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN A-S BEHAVIOR 


Since social behavior is a matter of development, in terms of both 


maturation and learning from social experience, young children, even 
when they are together in a group, are not likely to interact in any way 
as frequently as older children. One expectation in the present study, 
therefore, was that behavior describable as either ascendant or submissive 
would be observed more frequently in children as they passed the 3-and- 


under age level. 


Quantitative Changes in A-S Behavior 

Table 3 shows, for each of the 13 age levels, the number of A-S sheets 
studied, the total number of items checked, the mean number of items 
per sheet checked, and the percentage of total items checked. For the 
3-and-under level there were 139 sheets, with 424 checks, a mean of only 
3-1 items per sheet and only ro per cent of the possible 4,170 checks. For 
age levels 3-1 to 3-6 and 3-7 to 4-0, à mean number of 5 items per sheet 
were checked, amounting to 16 and 17 per cent of the possible checks. The 
Percentage differences between these older levels and the 3-and-under level 
are significant statistically well beyond the г per cent level of confidence. 
Also showing a significant increase in the proportion of items checked, 
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age levels 4-1 to 4-6 and 4-7 to 5-0 have each a mean number of бл items 
per sheet checked, or 20 per cent of the possible checks. The difference 


between these age levels and the two Preceding is again significant beyond 
the 1 per cent level. 


A-S SHEETS ITEMS CHECKED 
Age Level Total Total Mean/Sheet Percentage 

3 and under |... —— 139 424 3.1 10 
Qua cm. аса. ace cars 102 499 4-9 16 
СОРРИ 143 717 5.0 17 
TE 446 ........... 146 892 6.1 20 
Mu S Lu. zl. z% 157 959 6.1 20 
sl бо... 74 364 49 16 
6110 уо, 66 303 4.6 15 
FURS 18:01 ous ll 72 363 5.0 17 
8-1 to 9-0 |, М 56 253 4.5 15 
9-1 to 10-0 .. 5% 38 243 6.4 21 
10-1 to 11-0 |, — 25 138 5.5 18 
II-I to 12-0 |, vs 28 144 5.1 17 
Tix and over’ occ. 51 267 5.2 17 


These remarkable changes in over. 
behavior within a period of two years 
factors, biological maturation and soci 


€ likely to develop in pace with his 


жең readiness, This, a peak in average frequency of interactive 
1 18 60A feachad: In Sut Bfoup this peak of | ^S activity was 
reached during the fifth year of life and the ci "nal yer m po 


. pea 
Ne and the children’s 
School. They had achieved “senior” status there, They were thoroughly 
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familiar with the situation and well acquainted with one another. They 
had learned many social skills and patterns of interaction appropriate to that 
Particular situation. 

The club program was quite a different situation for the children. 
They came only one evening a week and found themselves with some 
strange clubmates and new leaders. At the same time they were adjusting 
to the kindergarten situation in the public school. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many of their records show a definite decrease in social 
interaction. Table 3 shows that the average number of checked items per 
sheet dropped from the peak of 6.1 to 4.9. The corresponding percentage 
difference is significant at the 1 per cent level. Interestingly, the frequency 
level of checking remained approximately the same for four years, after 
which time another peak of A-S behavior occurred, At age level 9-1 to 
10-0 the mean number of items checked was 6.4 and the percentage was 21. 
These values are slightly higher than those for any other level and repre- 
sent a significant change from the earlier levels. Following this peak, the 
AS level declined, but without statistically significant changes. Figure 1 
illustrates these variations in observed A-S activity level throughout the 


10-year period. 


percentage 
of total 20 

items 
checked 15 


3 4 5 6 Y в 9 io и 12 over 


age levels (years) 


-S behavior in 60 children through a 10-year 


Ficure 1—Change in amount of A 
chool teachers and club leaders. 


period, as recorded by nursery s 


Changes in Ascendance Level with Age 
Was there a tendency for children to become more or less ascendant 


as they grew older? To answer this question, the 30 scale items were 
listed in order of scale value of ascendance, from highest to lowest, and 
divided into three sections of ro items each; the first section, 2, contained 
the items with highest scale value, Ё those in the middle range of scale 
value, and c those describing definitely submissive behavior. 

Table 4 shows developmental trends in ascendance in terms of per- 
centages of checks in the three sections for 13 age levels. As expected, at 


the sandundat level children showed a low level of interaction, and thus 
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TABLE 4 


DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN ASCENDANCE: 


Percentage and Significance of Difference of High, Middle, and Low 
Ascendance Items Checked for Each Age Level 


% Posse IrEMs CHECKED DIFFERENCE 

Age Level a b с а—с p 
3 and under 4 15 ir —7.0 sor 
3-1 to 3-6 14 20 15 —1.0 п 
3-7 to 4-0 14 19 18 —4.0 or 
41 to 4-6 24 22 16 8.0 ol 
4-7 to 5-0 26 23 уз 14,0 01 
5-1 to 6-0 13 23 13 =a ns 
6-1 to 7-0 16 20 10 60 ol 
7-1 to 8.0 14 ay х5 EE ns 
8-1 to 9-0 п 18 17 ne, .or 
9-1 to 10-0 21 26 17 an ns 
IO-I to 11-0 12 24 19 =H .03 
Ec op MN 14 21 16 zd ns 
12-1 


. sine 17 26 9 8.0 .01 


of A-S behavior, with 
15 per cent for section 
per cent for section с, hree lowest, 

The picture chang iki ithi hs’ time. For age 
3-1 to 3-6 the percentages of checked a and c statements had risen to 14 
and 15, with the ascendance curve continuing generally 


upward to a peak 
The Percentage frequency of submissive 


ased to 18 at age 377 to 4-0, then decreased 
‚ Thus, during the age period 4-7 to 5-0 


m in nursery School, ascendant behavior 


at each age level for items in sections а (Н), 2 (M), and c (L), are shown 
in Figure 2. 
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percentage 
of total 
items 
checked 


3AND 3-1 4-1 11-1 12 AND 


UNDER TO ТО TO OVER 
4-0 5-0 12-0 


Ficure 2—Percentages of total checks of items with high (H), medium (M), 
and low (L) ascendance score values for 13 age levels. 


Developmental Changes in Quality of A-S Behavior 

As we have shown, behavior patterns approximately equal in degree 
of ascendance or submission may be quite different in quality. To show 
these qualitative changes as the children. developed, the total percentage 
frequency of checks for the six qualitative groupings of A-S items was 
computed for each age level (Table 5). 

Findings from other tabulations also appear here. For example, at the 
3-and-under level the relative frequencies with which any sort of A-S 


behavior was observed tended to be low, especially for the categories (1, 


П, III) describing ascendant behavior. For category VI, individualistic 
(isolate) behavior, the percentage of 37 for the 3-and-under level was high. 
As we have seen, at this early age children are inclined neither to lead nor 
to follow, but to play alone. Up to age three, children seem to have their 
own individual ideas for activity and are not likely to seek adult approval 
before going ahead, or to attempt to direct activity or decide who shall 
Participate in it; they are inclined, rather, to stand aside and let others 
Participate in an activity. In general, category VI is most descriptive of 
children of 3 and under. 

Particularly during the three-year period of nursery school attendance, 
there was a fairly consistent increase jn ascendant behavior and a decrease 
in isolate tendency. Domination (1), for example, increased in percentage 
frequency from 6 at 3-and-under to 23 at the 4-7 to 5-0 level; for natural 
leadership (II), the corresponding increase was from 4 to 26 per cent. 
During the same period the decrease in percentage of individualistic 
tendency (VI) was from 37 at 3-and-under to 19 at 4-7 to 5-0. Changes in 
the other three categories (III, IV, and V) were irregular and usually not 
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TABLE 5 


DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN QUALITY OF A-S eS a 
Percentage of Items Checked in Six А-5 Categories and Combined Catgories 


К ED 
% Роввївїк ITEMS CHECKE 


CATEGORyY®* Combined 

Age Level Do ü ш dw y ü Сене 
3-1 to 3.6 16 15 35 19 10 31 t 
3-7 to 4-0 15 15 17 21 14 34 d 
41 to 4-6 24 22 25 16 14 23 i 
E7 OSO ee ous 23 26 30 15 9 19 2 
5-1 to 6-0 16 16 22 17 8 24 16 
6-1 to 7-0 18 18 22 14 5 18 15 
7-1 to 8-0 17 15 19 19 11 19 17 
81 to до... 17 11 21 16 16 20 15 
9-110 10-0 ..,... 17 23 28 26 12 15 21 
TON toro ,.,..... 17 12 20 23 14 25 18 
110-10 шд ..... 18 21 17 19 14 19 17 
12-1 and over ..... 23 21 23 13 6 19 17 


* Category: I (7 items), domination; II (5 items), natural leadership; Ш (6 items); 
ascendance; IV 4 items), timid, conforming; 


V (5 items), dependent submissiveness; 
(3 items), individualistic, Combined categories, 30 items, 


there was again a slight and some- 
of greater ascendance (I and II). 
our subjects during nursery school attend- 


in a projected Series, is concerned with ratings 
of 60 children on the 30 items of an ascendance-submission (A-S) schedule 
during varying periods of tj i 


(3). Ведањо dan 
ta Ram Jayaswal, a doctor 
mer School, 1954), also deals wi 
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Р The purposes were: (1) To identify іп the 30 items qualitatively dif- 
erent forms or patterns of ascendant or submissive behavior; (2) to 
determine whether and to what extent the subjects presented individual 
patterns corresponding to these or other generalized A-S patterns; (3) to 
note and describe any general age changes and developmental trends in the 
amount of social interaction related to A-S; (4) to determine specifically 
whether there was an increase in the tendency to be ascendant with age; 
and (5) to describe developmental changes in the quality of ascendant 
behavior in our subjects through the ro-year period. 

The 30 A-S items, judged to be descriptive of a number of different 
: were arbitrarily classified into six quali- 
tative groupings, as follows: I, Domination (bossiness); II, Natural Leader- 
ship; III, Ascendance (behavior which might relate to either domination 
or natural leadership); IV, Timid, Conforming Behavior; V, Dependent 
Submissiveness; and VI, Individualistic (isolate) Tendency. 

A Q-type factor study was made of тод check-list items, including the 
30 A-S items. This analysis demonstrated that certain of our subjects pre- 
sented individual patterns of behavior corresponding roughly to certain 
of our six groupings. Perhaps more significant was the great diversity of 


individual patterns, some of which tended to be consistent over several 
years, Thus, a child might show a consistent pattern of domineering or 
a natural leader, or even of combined 


submissive behavior, or of being 
thers exhibited no characteristic patterns, 


ascendance and submissiveness. О 
but, rather, at different times and in different situations displayed virtually 
all types of behavior represented in the 30 items, perhaps adapting their 


behavior to the realities and needs of each situation. 
The findings were as follows: 
1. Interactive behavior generally, including A-S behavior, was signifi- 
cantly less frequent at the youngest level (3-and-under) than at any other, 
apparently because of organismic lack of readiness for social interaction, 
as well as lack of social experience. The percentage frequency of checking 


doubled (from 10 to 20) during the period of nursery school attendance 
change from nursery school to 


(up to 5 years of age). At age 5 with the yee 
kindergarten and clubs, the frequency dropped to 16. From this point on 
to 124- there was no significant change, except at age 9 to 10, when the 


frequency was 21. 
„ = The increase in interactive behavior with peers was largely a change 
in degree of ascendance. At the youngest level (3-and-under) only 4 per 
cent of items with the highest ascendance values were checked; from 4-7 
to 5-0 the frequency had risen to 26 per cent. Changes in frequency of 
submissive behavior were generally not significant. 

3. No significant change occurred in the relative amounts of three 
qualities of ascendant behavior described as domineering bossiness, natural 
leadership, and undifferentiated ascendance. However, a significant devel- 
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il] must 
en, but even when thus ready they a. ES 
ive and interactive. The amount as we 


loitiveness, dependent submissiveness, or ad 
ith the wishes of others, would seem to ee 
- In a nursery school situation, with abun E 
ience, patterns and varieties of interactive 
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NUTRITION DURING GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT" 


PENELOPE S. Pecros ^? 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 


The study of the growth and development of children is a very complex 
subject involving knowledge in many disciplines, such as anatomy, physi- 
ology, genetics, biochemistry, nutrition, dental medicine, and psychology. 

utrition is one of these disciplines which requires a great deal of attention. 

During approximately the first 16 years of life, the child normally 
achieves full physical stature and develops into an adult. It is during this 
Period that the nutritional needs of the child are constantly changing. 

. In any discussion of nutrition during growth and development, con- 
Sideration must be given to the prenatal diet and to its effect on the mother 
and child. It is now well established that developmental studies of the 
Prenatal period are important and may reveal the answers to many ques- 
Uons concerning the effect of nutrition on the developing tissues of the 
fetus and on the ultimate soundness and resistance of these tissues to 
disease, 

The nutritional needs of infancy, childhood, and adolescence are no 

less important. These needs parallel periods of accelerated growth and 


Periods of decelerated growth. During infancy and the early preschool 
years a child grows rapidly, making his nutritional requirements very 
high; during the later preschool and school years the rate of growth 
Slackens, and his nutritional needs at this time level off. Then, before pu- 


berty certain phases of growth again become accelerated, and the nutritional 


——— 
ü 1 Presented. at the Annual Meeting of the Public Dental Officers’ Group, London and 
Home Counties Division of the British Dental ‘Association, October, 1954, London, 
England. 
? Chief of the Nutrition Department, Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, Boston, 
fassachusetts, 
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e 
needs during this period increase tremendously before they taper e on 
adult level, With improper amounts or unbalanced combinations o ad 
ents during this period of 16 years, there may be disturbances in a e 
parts of the body. Although the incidence of obvious nutritional д aa 
such as scurvy, rickets, and beri-beri in children has been markedly те 2H 4 
many subclinical manifestations of possible nutritional inadequacies, A ike 
as extreme fatigue, circles under the eyes and scaliness of the skin o nd 
arms and legs, lesions at the corners of the mouth and crusted gam. 
other symptoms of poor health are found throughout the child pope hly 

It is essential to realize that growth and development is a hig us 
individualized process, and that each child will grow in his own ar 
etic factors and by environmental factors, suc it 
activity, rest, Psychological challenge, opportunity to learn, and security 


assumes tremendous importance during their 
which is a critical period indeed, 


PREGNANCY 
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One study involved 216 maternity patients at the Boston Lying-In 
Hospital, who were watched closely and examined periodically from the 
fourth or fifth month of pregnancy to term, Stuart and Burke found that 
women who had optimum dietaries prior to and during pregnancy, accord- 
ing to the standards established by the United States Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council (тт), delivered the healthiest 
babies, and that women who had only fair or very poor dietaries had a 
higher incidence of premature births, stillbirths, and babies with congenital 
abnormalities (3). A statistically significant relationship was found to exist 
between the prenatal dietary rating and the condition of the infant. These 
results have been substantiated by Cameron and Graham (4) in studies 
done at the Glasgow Royal Maternity Hospital and Women’s Hospital and 
by the Toveruds (6) in Oslo, Norway. 

The relationship between nutrition an 
received attention by many investigators. 


that the fetus can no longer be considere 
expense of the mother and that faulty nutrition may affect not only the 


Pregnant woman, but also her fetus, in ways that are not usually considered 
to be the results of malnutrition (8). Although the studies by Stuart, 
Burke, and others indicate that most of the infants with congenital 
malformations were born to women who had had the poorest diets, the 
number of cases observed was too small to permit final conclusions to be 
drawn. However, Warkany and others have demonstrated beyond reason- 
able doubt that certain congenital malformations in animals do result 
from maternal dietary deficiencies (7). If these findings are even partly 
applicable to human beings, then it might be futile to correct the maternal 
diet after the first trimester of pregnancy in an attempt to preven 

ital anomalies. 


d congenital malformations has 
Accumulated evidence indicates 
d a true parasite living at the 


t congen- 


Dietary Requirements During Pregnancy 


'The quantity of food need not be increased during the first trimester 
of pregnancy, except for women who are underweight. During the second 
ities of certain nutri- 


and third trimesters of pregnancy; however, the quanti 
ents required by the pregnant woman are increased considerably. 

1. The protein intake must be increased because it is specifically needed 
for growth, and because, as a rule, a diet low in protein is also lacking in 
Other important factors. Under ordinary circumstances a desirable daily 
allowance of protein is considered to be 1 gm- Рег kg. of body weight in an 


adult, but nutritional authorities agree that an increase to 1.5 gm. per kg. 
ly the demands made by the 


of body weight is more desirable to supp 

Browing fetus and by maternal tissue repair in the latter half of pregnancy. 
" 2. The calcium and phosphorus requir 
be meet the needs of the mother and those of the be 
ody of the fetus, as well as for the proper formation of too 
The recommended normal allowance for calcium is 0.8 gm. per day, 
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is increased to 1.5 gm. during pregnancy. There are no data for the Ба. 
mended intake of phosphorus, but it is generally agreed that if the amo = 
of calcium in the diet is adequate, the phosphorus intake will be adequ 
also. the 
3- The proper utilization of calcium and phosphorus depends upon is 
inclusion of a certain amount of Vitamin D; the necessary amount 
thought to be 400 International Units daily. Јао 
4. An adequate supply of iron is no less important than that of calci : : 
since the fetus stores iron for its own use during the first months of ben: 
The normal daily requirement of iron is 12 mg.; for pregnancy it is ra 
to 15 mg. daily, 
5. Iodine is also an im 
may cause goiter in the ch 
is very small, probably о.т 
is met by the regular use o 
pregnancy. 


6. Undoubtedly there is an increased need for vitamins during ЫШ 
nancy. Vitamin A is increased from 5000 LU, рег day to 6000 LU. seg 
the B complex vitamins—thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, folic acid, pant 
thenic acid, pyrodoxine, and others recently discovered—are all concerne М 
with metabolic processes, and since metabolism is increased during preg 
nancy, it is essential that there should be a corresponding increase in the 
intake of this group of vitamins. The ascorbic acid requirement is greater 


during the latter Part of pregnancy, and the intake is increased from 
70 mg. to 100 mg. per day (11). 
In spite of the increased intake of i 


portant element in the diet, because a деа 
ild or in the mother. The requirement for io! um 
5 mg. to 0.30 mg. daily for the adult. The BS 

f iodized salt. This is especially important during 


Disturbances 4 Ssociated wit 


h Pregnancy 
During pregnancy, 


there may be nausea a 
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there is no reason why her infant cannot be in optimum health at the time 
of delivery, barring genetic or medical factors beyond the control of the 
parents. 

In the foregoing discussion emphasis has been placed on one aspect 
of prenatal nutrition and growth and development. The relationship of 
nutrition and dental health should also be considered. 

, Assuming that the teeth and their adjoining tissues are influenced by 
diet, the quality of the prenatal diet could be a factor which influences the 
structure of the deciduous and permanent teeth, and this, in turn, could 
play an important role in the maintenance of dental health once the teeth 
are exposed to the oral environment (12). Thus, the qualitative develop- 
ment of the dental enamel must be of tremendous significance to dental 
health. This can only mean that the period of its primary development 
must be a crucial one. Since the period of its primary development is in 
utero, and since the material for its development must come from the 
mother’s diet, should we not consider that prevention of dental caries 
begins with pregnancy? Until now, most of the attempts to control dental 
caries have been made after the breakdown of the teeth has occurred. 
Efforts should be made, instead, to promote good dietary practices which 
may help to ensure the formation of more resistant teeth (12). Prenatal 
advice concerning the diet alone is not sufficient, since such advice is based 
usually on the assumption that the mother is in good nutritional status at 
the beginning of pregnancy, and it is known from dietary surveys of 
samples of populations that this is seldom so. 

A new approach to the problem of tooth decay is the study of the trace 
elements found in food and teeth. These studies on the effect of trace 
elements on the integrity of the teeth have received wide attention. 
peel impressive is the reported influence of fluorides on dental health. 

E is quite possible, therefore, that the impact of this recent research on 
fluorides is only the beginning, the first clue to what may be other signifi- 
cant relationships between trace elements and dental health. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 


Breast Feeding versus Artificial Feeding 

A The mainstay of the infant's diet for the first three months of life is 
milk in some form or other. There has been considerable discussion of 
the merits of breast feeding versus artificial feeding. It is true that breast 
de is a product of the mother's diet and may, therefore, not be the ideal 

od in all instances. It is true, also, that breast milk may lack adequate 
amounts of various vitamins, making supplementation desirable. Yet hu- 
man milk is the food designed by nature for the human infant, and no 
one has yet succeeded in producing a formula for infant feeding which 
can be demonstrated to be an improvement on nature's product (10). 
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The exigencies of modern living may require that a mother Wels 
outside the home, making artificial feeding a necessity. Also some mothe 3 
may object to the nursing of their babies because of emotional fate 
or misconceptions about breast feeding. The time required for proper Т 
struction of mothers and the ease of control offered by the technical y 
well-developed artificial procedures, which apparently obtain good DUE 
tional results in most instances, have made physicians and nurses feel justi- 
fied in advocating formula feeding in preference to breast feeding (10). 
It is generally agreed, however, that if they were properly educated, many 
more mothers could breast feed their infants successfully. 


Nutritional Requirements during Infancy and Childhood { 

Because of the rapidity of the infant's growth during his first year o 
life, the nutrients required for this period are greater, in proportion to body 
weight, than at other times of his life. The Protein requirement is 2 to 3 
gm. per kg. of body weight and is supplied by the milk intake. The ааа 
and phosphorus requirement is also supplied by the milk intake. T ч 
energy requirement, 120 cal. per kg. of body weight per 24 hours, is Yr 
by the addition of some sugar product to the formula (тт). The ascor B 
acid requirement is met by giving the infant orange juice when not brea 
fed, and the vitamin A and D requirements are met by the administration 
of some fish liver oil concentrate daily. 

There is some difference of о 


depending, of course, 
tract of the child, whi 


months old. By the en 
of foods. From the s 


gradual introduction of most foods on the well 
Food Habits 
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certajn foods is sure not to want them. Finally, if a child is to be offered 
з ss unfamiliar food, it should come early in the meal, while he is still 
ШЫ a and it should be given in small quantities. It he rejects it, he 
us de be forced to eat it, but it should be offered to him again a weck 
uem € is always a poor psychological practice, since the child soon 
is Pel to make a mother thoroughly unhappy by expecting bribes 
ils BM that he once ate with relish. The most effective plan is to expect 
6 to eat the food set before him and for the parents to have good 
ood habits themselves. 
a At different ages appetite varies a great deal from meal 
15 variability tends to diminish with increasing age. Usually, children have 
à unique way of compensating for their losses and of making them up at 
чыла meal. A child's food habits reflect his nutritional needs, the degree 
"s maturity of his body, his personal satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and 
€ impact of the economic and social world upon him (9). 


to meal, but 


Growth Curves 


d Weight gain should be fairly consistent, 
pending on the genetic structure of the child, the sex 


but the rate of gain will vary, 
(boys arc a little 


~Somatoty ing the wide 
pe photographs showing 
Browth and дааш of Three girls of the same 
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; i ough 
heavier than girls), and the type of body build of the child. em "s 
tables of average weight and height have long been used to ev s ot hte 
child’s rate of growth, it is far better to make this evaluation in ideni) in 
own growth pattern, since children of the same age vary consi i a ctl 
their rate of development (see Figs. 1-4). As long as a child ас а on 
and maintains a steady gain in weight and height, there need us 
cern over comparisons with children of different stock and build. 


л 
a 


о 
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HEIGHT IN CENTIMETERS 
WEIGHT IN KILOGRAMS 


4 6 8 10 12 
AGE IN YEARS 
Designed by Harold C.Stuart, M.D. 


Ficure 2—The height and weight records of the th 


я " e 
ree girls shown in Figur 
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А jation in th 
Ficure 3—Somatotype photographs showing the wide range of variation 1n the 


growth and development of three boys of the same age- 


ADOLESCENCE 


Nutrition during Adolescence (10 to 16 year: s) í 

The nutritional requirements of the adolescent are markedly у: 
from those of an adult or a child. Girls and boys need а large Some 
food throughout adolescence, as basal metabolism and grow г Ж EUH 
accelerated during this period. The onset of menses and po s mee 
а tremendous influence, psychologically and physically, on oom 

е food requirements of these adolescents are а < Шоп yo to 
may increase from 2500 to 3800 per day; protein increases ha fon 
-3 Bm. per day; calcium increases from 110 almost 2 gm. P З 


: increased 
increas "mins are correspondingly inc 
©з to 15 mg.; and all the vitamins d need for food become 


11). Par is increase! 
+ Parents who do not understand this in lI. íi thereb: 
py Worried and restrict the food intake of ipid ш аї in 
сеш them to get their required calories from non-protective 

al emporiu: i 

m. iti b 
nutrition habits 
€ parents of the adolescent are not only upset by tee i 

; blems at the same time, 


ir offspring, but are beset by many other pro ; i d 
as lowered school grades, assertion of independence, disobedience, an 
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HEIGHT IN CENTIMETERS 
WEIGHT IN KILOGRAMS 


2 4 6 8 lO 12 l4 16 
AGE IN YEARS 
Designed by Harold C. Stuart, M.D. 


a. 3 
Ficure 4—The height and weight records of the three boys shown in НЕ сей 
most retarded — slightly retarded  — — — most adv 


resistance to criticism and advice. If these transitory problems are handle 

inadequately and unwisely by the parents, the personalities and ov 

of these young people are often badly damaged. nion 
Adolescence is both a biological process and a period of social transiti 

The juvenile organism undergoes a process of physical growth and mins. 

tion as it moves toward adulthood. At the same time, the individual mU 

pass through a transition from the status and conduct of a child t° 
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responsibilities of an adult, The suitable adjustment of these processes, 
each to the other, and the appropriate direction and timing of the demands 
made by adults upon the developing adolescent are important factors in 
the case of growing up in our culture. 

With a better understanding of the organic growth and maturatio! 
boys and girls during the second decade of life, and with more insight 
into their personality development and social adjustment, we may hope to 
control some of the sources of pressure and strain in the lives of many 
adolescents (1). 


Dental Health in Adolescence г 

During this crucial period between childhood and adulthood, the ado- 
lescent finds himself confronted with many problems concerning his health. 
Up to now he has not been interested in his health needs, but with the 
advent of the many physical and emotional changes that are taking place, 
he is at once curious, apprehensive, and fearful, and if he is not guided 
Properly, and if his fears are not alleviated by careful explanation and 
counsel, he becomes a source of major concern to his parents and to those 
who are working with him. He does not want to be reminded of his 
shortcomings, such as acne, poor teeth, poor musculature, lowered school 


grades, and non-acceptance by his friends, and yet it is during this penea 
that these problems are likely to require more attention than at any other 
increase in dental caries 


time; Of particular concern is the tendency to 1 
activity during this period (see Fig. 5)- Г 


n of 


th extensive dental caries. 


Fioune 5—Thirteen-year-old white boy wi 
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It is apparent that new carious lesions do not develop at a oe 
rate throughout the human life span, nor necessarily in direct pa 
relationship to the length of time that the teeth have been exposed to t 
oral environment. The increase in number of carious lesions is high porgi 
the years of childhood, increasing to a maximum during be cem 
then decreasing to a relatively constant, low rate in early adult life, ап 
50 continuing through the rest of life (12). nt 

Likewise, nutritional and metabolic requirements are not prices 
These requirements are very high during the first month 


trends of dental caries incidence and of nutritional require- 
her to some extent throughout life, and sines tier 
namel is not an entirely static structure, is it no 
possible that the initiation, progress, and control of carious lesions eu 
have a definite relation to, and may at least be partially determined by, the 
metabolic and nutritional status of the body (12)? А 
If we accept this Proposition, then it becomes our responsibility to Ls 
dietary advice that will provide for the protection of all body tissues at al 
times, including dental tissues. Adolescent children are prone to poor 
i » and much of the nutrition and dental 
arbohydrates and the 
у pertinent considera- 


tion seems to have been overlooked: that it is not what the child eats that 


may make the difference, but what the child does 


A C 
more eat successfully by chance, whim, or p 
today at any Tate, than one can accomplish Successfully any other £ 


З а 
те аге too many children = 
"twilight zone” between the absence of actual dise 


liberates the body and makes 
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enjoyme ; s 
е д Ше possible, who are victims of a “hidden hunger” almost 
Gy Oh ei s ee hunger.” Example after example of “precritical” 
stibelinfesi cd found in the literature and seen in the clinic. Such 
daily P nen ipe я confidence, initiative and efficiency, impair 
For dics ; and satisfaction, shatter ambition and cast a gray veil 
ess over what should be the very joy of life” (5). 


Io, 


Xi, 
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DEPENDENCY AND AUTONOMOUS ACHIEVEMENT 
STRIVING RELATED TO ORALITY AND 
ANALITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Emanuz К. Brrr ^? 
Child Development Center, New York City 


Several studies have investigated dependency and independence in early 
childhood, Most of the investigators have offered very similar definitions 
c; dep endency. The main difference between definitions in various studies 
lies in their degree of specificity on both conceptual and empirical levels. 

шу recently have attempts been made to formulate more precisely certain 
aspects of this phenomenon and to test these formulations with technically 
TiBorous methods (2, 4, 6). Unfortunately there has been much less con- 
sistency among investigators in the definition of independence. Character- 
istics subsumed under this concept range from non-distractability and social 
Assertiveness (6) to autonomous achievement striving (2) and emotional 
Maturity (12). 

ne source of confusion in earlier studies derived from the formulation 
g£ dep endency and of independence as a bipolar continuum (3, I3; 12). 
uch an assumption was questioned by the present author in a previous 
tidy (2). It was shown that conditions of learning might favor simul- 
taneous increase of both dependency and independence in many children. 
€ two concepts were then defined separately and the relationship between 
ein Was tested. The findings indicated a moderately inverse but not P 
uu relationship. Since then another investigator (6) has offered pe 
ence against the bipolar assumption of dependency and indepen ix 
variabl a next step in the study, we are turning to an ат i 
ence, cs Which might relate systematically to dependent an А oe 
Variable, S Psychoanalysis has paved the way for the ‹ е x pus ah 
ee 5. It has stressed the importance of experiences in in > pit P 
сапу į "s of dependency. The state of dependency 1s most prom ОН 
h ntancy, Experiences of satisfaction and frustration in interactions 
Parent, the dependency object, first center around oral activities or 


Par a Nathan Hofheimer Foundation, Inc. and the Ittleson Family Foundation have in 
2 PPorted the Present study. í A 
Supplied Writer wishes to express his gratitude to all the nursery teachers y s s in y 
altogether * data for this study but through their ree a 1 eed 

1 the T possible, Credit also Dr. Dorothy McBride Kipnis у^ 
i goes to Dr. E ME 
their paris of the data, and to Dr. Augusta Alpert and Peter B. Neubauer, M.D. fo 
‘stations aa anion in taming de кеге outline for oral and anal behavior mani- 
Я i i H * " " Й 
CHIL " children ang in judging severity of emotional disturbance. 
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feeding and later around anal activities or toilet training. Strong pde 
ency strivings in later life have been clinically linked to fixations of oral . | 
activities and attitudes in early childhood. Such fixations were presumably 
caused by experiences of oral frustration and conflict in infancy. Abraham 
(1) was among the first to postulate such relationships and to present | 
much clinical evidence in support of his assumptions. Since then, there 
have been many references in Psychoanalytic literature to the relationship — 
of orality and dependency. A few clinical writers have dealt explicitly with 
this topic in an attempt to elaborate Abraham's original formulations 
(2, 12). А 
Several research studies have made direct contributions in this arca. 
One group of studies investigated the relationship of early oral experiences J 
to one oral fixation, namely, thumbsucking in childhood. Levy (8) 
Roberts (10) and Yarrow (17) reported a higher incidence of oral fixation 
as a result of oral frustration in infancy. Sears and Wise (14) found that 
children who experienced greater oral indulgence in the form of late 
weaning, and therefore presumably acquired a greater oral drive strength, 
gave more evidence of oral frustration (reactions) and a higher incidence 
of oral fixation. Several other studies investigated the relationship of early 
oral experiences to dependency. Levy (9) demonstrated how overprotective 
mothers who overindulged oral and other needs of their infants produced 
increased dependency strivings in their children. Sears et al. (13) investi- 
gated specifically the relationship of early oral frustration experiences and 
dependency, and reported findings of a positive association of infant feeding 
frustration and dependency in preschool children, These studies tend to 
confirm the importance of early oral experiences for the development of 
oral fixations and of dependency. They also indicate that experiences of 
change in oral drive in the form of both frustration and overindulgence 
seem to affect the above learning processes without yielding concrete € 
dence for differential effects of these two conditions of reinforcement 
Whiting and Child (15) attacked the problem directly by distinguishing 
between negative and positive fixation of orality and of dependency c 
by postulating different learning conditions for these two types of i, ore 
They tested their formulations on cross-cultural data and found ve 
supportive evidence for negative fixation, namely, for association of tion 
socialization anxiety with oral fixations, and of dependency socializa te 
anxiety with heightened dependency, None of these studies investigi 2 
the relationship between oral fixations and dependency. It is of pest 
note that psychoanalysts have presented as much clinical evidence for s 
association as for parental behaviors as determinants of oral fixations а 
of dependency strivings. Jeat 
The relationship between anality and dependency has been less y 
and has received less attention both in Psychoanalytic and in ww 
literature. Abraham (1) maintains that the child accepts demands 
toilet training in order to secure approval and love from his parents. 
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anothe; " 
ана онза (0 = links resistance to toilet training to passive 
infancy tut an ү analyst. Another writer, referring to the period in 
activities cannot рч e is instituted, states: “At this period the anal 
activities can pia to be associated with tender maternal care. These 
maternal love” ( ). Н acquire the meaning of attracting ог soliciting 
Part, childhood K + However, in psychoanalytic literature for the most 
are linked to oth periences of conflict and frustration in anal activities 
than to de н er personality characteristics 1n later life more clearly 
In th pendency. 
tested = St an шеше we find a recent report by Sears et al. (13) who 
in early ЙАА, ip between severity of toilet training and dependency 
these two Pe ce 6 These investigators found no consistent association of 
children and h es. This study did not include data on anal fixations in the 
This brief ow these relate to dependency. 
and anal i cd of relevant literature will not be extended to oral 
out earlier, the “i in relation to independence because, as was pointed 
this conce › there has been very little uniformity 1n definition and use of 
pt. 


dependent 


A i Н H H 
last point of interest is the role of psychopathology in relationships 
dependency and to independence. 


of 
Ros ed response tendencies to 
it throughout ae in a way, reverses the problem as one has encountered 
above ‘lation е literature. Опе usually finds clinical examples of the 
Studies, for is Ld described in studies of pschopathology. In some of those 
distortions ao emotional disturbances like depression, anxiety attacks, 
of oral eh. ag and memory, etc., are explained as consequences 
to investigate pend strong dependency striving. It might be of interest 
as a function rcs the relationship of orality and dependency varies 
The stud of both degree and kind of psychopathology. . 
earlier stud y 10 be reported constitutes a replication and extensi 
achicvemars in which the conceptualization of dependency and autonomous 
the E striving? was put to an empirical test (2). For purposes of 
the specific hie a we shall briefly restate the conceptual framework for 
ment из Тары сн measures of dependency and of autonomous achieve- 
Depen a efore we proceed to link them to orality and to anality. 
vention by di originates in the helplessness of the human infant. Inter- 
15 survival А parent to gratify the needs of the infant is necessary for 
Parent throu E first, the infant elicits such protective intervention 1n the 
Such cues fe signals of distress only because the parent is alerted to 
m the child. In that stage the infant reacts primarily to the 


Outco; 
me 
of the parental intervention rather than to the parent as an 
he outcome of the 


on of an 


? ext 
a. Xterna] gb; 
А; ob} Я 
^ ^ object. Gradually the child reacts not only to t 
ЗЕ 
ог th А 
that ou, 2656 Who are familiar with the earlier study, we have come to the conclusion 
lly characteristic of what is gen- 


ur i 

ei Particul = 
Tally meant by lar measures of independence are equa ‹ 
autonomous achievement striving ОГ mastery motive. 
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ificati i ctive 
intervention, namely, the gratification of its needs, but to the We 
intervention itself and to the intervener, the parent. To the extent to у 


organism with experiences of intervention by a parent in the form E. 
physical Contact, nearness, help, attention, and praise. Repeated e : 
of such associations will result in dependency drive, which will mani ү 
i i ng help, attention, recognition, physical contac 


carly infancy. It appears at first as a physical Necessity. The infant who 
cries and struggles manifests unaided effortfu] behavior in reaction to inner 


life which takes the form of action in a state of distress rather than pa 
resignation. The concept of autonomous achievement Striving was derive 

by us from an analysis of the child’s exploratory behavior, Initially, explora- 
tory activity in the infant appears as crying did earlier, only it is more 


ginal experience in which autonomous achievement aaa 
, | I ex- 
develops, our Specific measures Were derived from an analysis of that 
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We can now formulate in a testable way the validity of our proposed 
concepts in terms of internal consistency of each and of distinguishability 
from one another. We assume that components of dependency will correlate 
more positively and more significantly with one another than with com- 
ponents of autonomous achievement striving and vice versa. The reason 
we are not expecting that dependency and achievement striving will be 
bipolar has been discussed in an earlier study (2). 

The second major problem of this study concerned itself with the 
Benetic anchorage of dependency and of autonomous achievement striving. 
Our formulations have used experiences of changes in biological drive states 
in early childhood as a learning factor in the formation of dependency and 
autonomous achievement striving. We have selected (oral) hunger and 
(anal) evacuation drives for this purpose. Our measures of drive strength 
are derived from responses which more or less directly relate to either the 
organs or the processes by means of which the hunger and evacuation 
drives are reduced. Although we have confined ourselves in the present 
study to overt oral and anal behavior manifestations to the exclusion of 
Phantasies and subjective experiences, our response dimensions ranged 
from nutritive to non-nutritive behavior with respect to orality, and from 
direct evacuation to spilling, messing and anal talk with regard to anality. 

We set out to investigate the specific assumption that dependency уш 
correlate positively with both oral and anal behavior manifestations in early 
childhood, but more highly with orality than with anality. A positive 
relationship of dependency with orality was assumed as a function of 
associations within the child’s experiences of oral responses when in a state 


of mounting and decreasing hunger tension with intervention by parents 


in the form of help, attention, physical contact and presence, and some- 
What later, parental approval and disapproval. To the extent to. which 
à child persists beyond infancy on a heightened level of oral need, to that 
extent he should expect or seek the type of relationship with parents or other 
adults which we have defined as dependency. ms 

The correlation of dependency with anality was Ww ЗААР 


Positive, but lower than with orality. This assumptic а 
expectation of generalization within the child's experiences an ISP 


relating to both orality and anality. If such a generalization exists in the 
child’s experiences related to both drive systems it should produce a similar 
a Probably lesser relationship of anality to dependency as of orality to 
dependency. The correlation between oral and anal behavior manifestations 


55 clearly an appended hypothesis here. : f T 
d ere are other reasons why the relationship between anality an 

*pendency should at best be moderately positive. Bcfore toilet training, 
the child experiences satisfaction from evacuation without direct and im- 
Mediate intervention by the parent. If a child reacts to training with much 
Conflict, it may increase dependency but often in very indirect and patho- 
Bical forms. Clinical experience, as reflected in the literature, indicates 
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that heightened dependency resulting from such conflicts is more likely 
to be passive (1). We are limiting ourselves to measures of overt and of 
active dependency striving which may miss a good deal of such heightened 
indirect and passive dependency striving. " А 

With regard to autonomous achievement striving, we set out to investi- 
gate the specific assumptions that it will be inversely correlated with both 
anality and orality, but more highly negatively with anality. The expecta- 
tion of a higher inverse relationship of autonomous achievement striving 
and anality is based on the observation that the development of sphincter 
and other muscle controls coincide temporally with gross motor develop- 
ment and increased effectiveness of exploratory behavior from which we 
derived our formulation of autonomous achievement striving. If our 
observations are correct, complications in the development of sphincter 
control and in experiences surrounding it should lead to heightened anality. 
They should have a negative effect on autonomous achievement striving 
in general as defined by us. Extreme conflict and frustration reactions to 
training toward sphincter control may produce certain heightened forms of 
autonomous achievement striving which, however, would fail to meet some 
of our criteria. Examples of such cases would be a heightened striving to 
achieve with impaired ability to complete work, with extreme frustration 
reactions to interferences or obstacles, with over-emphasis on details, with 
lack of satisfaction from work itself. Such manifestations would result in 
low scores on our measures of autonomous achievement striving, although 


more precise controls will eventually be necessary to differentiate between 
these phenomena and the ones we set out to study. 


A lower but still inverse relationship between autonomous achiev 
striving and orality was expected. Oral mastery is a first step in the pro- 
gression toward more articulate and complicated ways of manipulating the 
external environment for the sake of drive or tension reduction, If a child 
becomes fixated on the oral level or regresses to it, this should interfere 
with the full utilization of energy and interest to use more articulate 
motor activity as well as ideational Processes in an effective (and realistic) 
exploration and manipulation of the physical environment. Since our auto 
omous achievement striving measures have been derived from the lattefs 
fixation on or regression to the oral level of mastery and pleasure sceking 
should relate inversely with achievement striving. ; 

Аз a last step in this area of our study, we were interested in invest 
gating the effect of controlling the relationship of dependency and autono- 
mous achievement striving to each other in children. To the extent (0 
which orality and anality are positively related and they rather than other 
variables are associated with each of the above, the relationship between 
dependency and autonomous achievement striving should be an inverse one: 
So far, we have Presented a conceptual framework for relationships 0 
orality and anality to each, regardless of whether a child is high in depend- 
ency and low in autonomous achievement striving, vice versa, or hig! 
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or low in both. Such a question is meaningful only if dependency and 


autonomous achievement striving measures are not constructed to yield 


a priori an inverse relationship. Since we have assumed opposite directions 
for the relationships of orality and anality to dependency and to achievement 
striving, it follows from this that an inverse relationship between dependency 
and autonomous achievement striving in children should show an increased 
association with oral and anal fixations. That means, in the case of a single 
child, if he is high on orality, he is likely to be high on dependency and 
simultaneously lower on autonomous achievement striving measures. This 
formulation does not extend to children who are high or low on both 
dependency and autonomous achievement striving. Such patterns do not 
fall within the limited conceptual framework so far presented. We decided 
to supplement the testing of our conceptual framework within its own 
limits by systematically separating from a scattergram of our total sample 
a group of children who show а high inverse relationship between depend- 


ency and autonomous achievement striving. This procedure should permit 
of an additional test of our conceptualized relationships of orality and 
anality to both dependency and autonomous achievement striving. 
Beyond the investigation of a systematic conceptual framework, our 
study extended to several exploratory phases. A point of interest in our 
sample was a considerable range in the degree of emotional disturbance 
among our children. Although no specific assumptions followed from our 
conceptualization on this point, We hoped that our data would permit some 
hunches concerning the relationship of our variables to the extent 0 


psychopathology in earl childhood. f 
Our mi «ё A jncluded four pairs of same-sexed twins. we 
believe that twinship might be a relevant variable affecting the types 9 
relationships we set out to investigate. Our formulation of dependency 9 
a result of parent-child interaction implies that the presence of 2s e 
should in some way affect both sides of this interaction, and theretor® 

n of dependency 


i ‘ А 10 
learning processes in the child which lead to the formats id d cio 
striving. We planned to explore differences between tWin 


in our findings. д n 
The children included in the present study contained an rd 
equal number of boys and girls. Beyond the general pcr ш ae 
ferences, we planned to control this factor in jata t make o g 
comparable to the results of another study (13) іп this x siiis ВА 
From the foregoing, the present study set out (o oveni : (т 
Whether dependency and autonomous achievement шуш, 
ternally consistent constructs, ies 
measures of (active) dependency strivin, 
B other than with compo? 
riving and vi z А Á 
with bork кін A Len more highly with orality; whether achiev- 
ment striving will correlate negatively with both anality and orality, but 
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more highly (negatively) with anality; (3) whether an inverse relation- 
ship between dependency and autonomous achievement striving will in- 
crease our predictions and constitute a more comprehensive test of our 
conceptual framework. The other aspects of the present study were to be 


conceptual framework on the basis of relevant empirical findings. They 
were as follows: (4) (a) effects of Psychopathology, (b) effects of twinship, 
and (c) effects of sex differences on the relationships studied. 


PROCEDURE 
Subjects 


The present study was carried out in the therapeutic nurseries of the 
Child Development С, 


children, 25 boys and 
children came for the most part from middle and lo 


Construction and Reliability of Measures 
Five scales of de 


‘ganic impairment, mental retardation and psychosis are not E 
act families, that is, both parents living toget is 
Program, were accepted into the nursery. ч 
in younger siblings of children already enro! 
otal family. This procedure assures the сш 
to 25 per cent children who would otherwis 
nurseries, 
5 There was full agreement among three 


r severel 
С judges on classifying 15 children as severelY 
disturbed. On one child 


» only two judges agreed. 
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sihing is taken away from him, etc, giving instructions and guidance, like 
emonstrating how to build, play, paint, etc., giving what he asks for, e.g, а toy 
to play with, color to paint, etc. 


a y often and Often and Occasionally and Very rarely and 
егу persistently persistently little persistence without persistence 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


3. How often does the child seek recognition? 

. By recognition is meant any form of praise and approval. Child comes run- 
ning to teacher showing her what he did, e.g, exclaiming, “I washed my hands”; 
telling her that he had carried out a command or request by the teacher; €g» 

I put the blocks back," "I drank all the juice,” etc. Calling the teacher to see 
what he did, e.g., in the sand box, at painting, in the playroom, etc. Shouts to 
teacher, "Watch me," when on the swing, when on a bicycle, when feeling he is 
especially good, doing something praiseworthy, etc. 


5. How often does the child seek physical contact with teacher? 

Physical contact: wants to be picked up, holds on to teacher's dress, hugs 
adult's knee, holds or reaches for teacher's hand, puts arm around teacher’s neck 
(while teacher demonstrates to child, reads to group, on the playground, etc.). 


7. How often does the child seck attention? nr : 
How often does the child manage to keep others occupied with him? Getting 
another person to occupy herself with the child, eg. talking to him (answering 
questions, explaining, watching the child, giving approval, praising the child, 
scolding, punishing, etc.). Try to ignore whether the child does it in a pleasant 
Ог unpleasant way, whether he is clever and skillful or clumsy or inefficient 
a nuisance) in his efforts to draw attention, e.g. talking a lot, asking questions, 
volunteering answers, making a noise, making faces, being uncooperative, dis- 
obeying, excelling others, etc. Use as your basic criterion how often he manages 
to keep others occupied with him. 


9. How often does the child seek to be near to others? i the 
By being near we mean just what it says. The child manages to sit gh 


XN E another child), to play үче the кш ar 
children are) regardless of whether he interacts ы г 
IE the child is А55 ind skillful, it may-express itself in the form of playing with, 
Rotting with, talking to, offering help, asking for help; 5 
е child is quiet and timid he may just hang around, watc d. 
E durs individual child, teacher, (observer) or near à group. mh 
tention because it refers just to proximity and does not say oed g p es 
relationship between the child rated to other children or to the teache 


they interact, 
Autonomous Achievement Striving 
S isfacti his work? 
w often does the child derive satisfaction from his : f А 

i This can be judged from the following behavior: The d finishes id d 
eh €g. painting, building, play, etc» without asking аары n comm dis 

ut making derogatory comment on the work of other children; er aaia 
de Ing disturbance or irritation by bullying other children, са о viae 
УНЕ one's own work, etc., but instead moving away irom а comp 

Чу and getting ready for a new period. 
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4. How often does the child attempt to carry out routine tasks by himself? 

Routine tasks: e.g., dressing, washing, eating, toilet behavior, etc. The rater 
is to put special emphasis on the child’s attempts to carry out these routine ne 
by himself. The occurrence of such attempts can be observed directly by мөс 
the child trying to dress by himself, to dress or undress at toilet or deere | 
pool, trying to get the water running for washing, etc. (while the teacher assis 
another child), or the child may be found doing any of these in a clumsy wa 
but doing them as best he can. (The rater must be careful to not let her fee in’ 
of a self-evident duty to assist the child in all routines when the child nec! 
assistance interfere with an objective appraisal.) 


6. How often does the child attempt to overcome obstacles in the environment 
by himself? $ 
By obstacle we mean missing a necessary tool or object in play or work, 

having misplaced a towel, a toy, clothing apparel, etc., desired objects that us 

placed out of reach, etc. The extent of the child's striving to overcome suc 
obstacles by himself can be seen when, after his turning away from an ongoing 
activity (play or work), he returns and continues after having overcome the 
obstacle. This is distinguished from reaction to such obstacles which are charac- 
terized by the child’s interrupting his play or work to join other children ps 
another child, to scream out loud—“I need a hammer," "I need another truck 

—to go from child to child begging, demanding, and finally grabbing the desired 

object, or simply beginning to daydream, wandering off aimlessly or crying- 

How often does the child seek or strive to overcome obstacles in the environment 

on his own without getting distracted from his ongoing activity? 


8. How often does the child take initiative in carrying out his own activity? 

When the child comes into the playroom, art room, or playground he knows 
what he wants to do and proceeds to do so, c.g., sandbox, bicycle, swing, building 
a ship, or a tunnel with blocks, etc. This can be distinguished from going out 
into the playground and looking around for someone to join, clinging to the 
teacher, standing or wandering around aimlessly until teacher takes initiative, 
asking someone to play with him, or mostly wanting toys or tools which other 
children have already begun to use. It does not matter whether another child 
enters his activity occasionally, the main criteria being whether he has his own 
ideas and proceeds to carry them out. 


10. How often does the child complete an activity? 


Once the task is set by the teacher or selected by the child, the child carie 
it out to completion, e.g., construction, play, art, etc. This is to be distinguish 
from giving up easily, getting quickly bored, disinterested or distracted, Б 
also to be distinguished from rigid perseveration, i.e, a child just keeping oft 
doing one thing regardless whether it is a successful or unsuccessful attack © 


Н eme s z par) its 
the task. Use as your basic criterion how often a child carries an activity to 
completion. 


With turnover in teaching staff 
participated in the rating. The pri 
between teachers on the five com 


^ E s 
; in three consecutive years 11 teacher 
oduct moment coefficients of reliability 
ponent dependency scales? ranged from 


6 The dependency measures used in this study were confined to the child-teacher inter- 


action. Measures for the children's dependency on other children were obtained but have 
not been included in the present study, 
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+.62 to +.84 with a median of +.78, and on the five scales of achieve- 
ment striving, from -+.67 to + .80 with a median of +.75. Eighteen reli- 
ability coefficients (rho) for summated dependency scores, ie, the sums 
of component scores computed separately for each rater pair on every 
single rating, ranged from + 67 to +.91 with a median of +.84; 17 coeffi- 
cients for summated component scores of achievement striving, from 
+ 69 to +.93 with a median of +.83. This does not include two of the 
reliability coefficients for dependency and three for achievement striving 
Scores (12 per cent of the total) which were not used as data because they 
did not reach significance (р<.05). 

We used in our analysis all reliable ratings available for each child. In 
the case of children who were in our nursery for two or three years, these 
total scores included ratings made by different teacher pairs in successive 
years. An analysis of variance was carried out to test the justifiability of 
such a procedure. The F ratio for the variance between children was 
12.31 (dfai—31, 21-100) and significant (p<.oor) when based on three 
or more dependency ratings by the same or by different teacher pairs for 
any one child. The F ratio for the variance between children on scores o 


autonomous achievement striving Was 12-45 (dfi—32 dfa—104) and sig- 
nificant (p<.oor). This means in effect that the children's relative position 
in the group did not change appreciably in teacher pairs who rated them 
at various times in different years of their attendance in the nursery. 
Our data concerning the children's oral and anal behavior manifestations 


in the nursery were obtained from extensive annual summaries Written 


TABLE I 
STATIONS USED IN THIS STUDY 


ORAL AND ANAL BEHAVIOR MANIFE: 
— Oral Anal 
1. Lack of bowel control 


. Finicking about food 

. Refusing food 

. Wanting to be fed 

. Asking for bottle 

. Manipulating mouth and lips 
. Spitting 

- Drooling 


Avoiding messing 
. Avoiding use of toilet 
Using anal words 


1. Biting 
2. Nailbiting 2. Spilling 
3. Putting objects in mouth 3. Smearing s 
4. Sucking 4. Messing with clay, paint, sand, etc. 
5. Over-cating s. Playing with water — 
6 6. Throwing food or objects 
7- 
8. 
9. 


пом О ocu 


[7 


. Licking 
14. Talking like baby 


t m 
5. Talking nonsense 


16. Licking mucus 
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together by two teachers on every child in their group and based on 180 
days of contact with the children. The teachers followed an outline of 
which one section asked for descriptions of outstanding oral and anal 
behavior manifestations in every child. Only this section was used for 
content analysis although it constituted only about 8 per cent of the total 
outline and even less of the finally written summaries. 

In the content analysis presence or absence of mention of any of the 
oral and anal behavior manifestations (see Table 1) was recorded by 
coders. Agreement between two coders on тт cases ranged for oral items 
from .50 to 1.00 with perfect agreement in over half the cases, and for 
anal items from .80 to 1.00 with a median of 83. 


Кезит AND Discussion 
Dependency and Autonomous Achievement Striving 


Our first hypothesis was that dependency and achievement striving 
are each internally consistent. Component measures of dependency should 
then correlate more highly with cach other than with component measures 
of achievement striving, and vice versa. Inspection of Table 2 reveals (a) 
that all correlations within dependency and within achievement striving 
are positive, whereas only 50 per cent of the correlations between the two 
sets of components are Positive; (b) that 19 of the 20 correlations within 
the two sets are Statistically significant (p<.0r), whereas 19 of the 25 


significance (p<.05); and (c) that, with one exception, all correlations 
within dependency and within achievement striving are higher than any 
Positive correlation between the two sets of components. This means, with 


the lowest signifi- 
hest positive correlations between the 


quence to each other. These coefficients are —.02, .07, .09, o and a6. 
Since all of these coefficients approximate Zero, we may conclude that 


components, 
Secondly 


E » When we inspect the correlations within dependency and 
within achievement striving, we find that 
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TABLE 2 


( PRODUCT-MOMENT COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION MU Ө 
| BETWEEN FIVE COMPONENTS OF DEPENDENCY AND FIV! ES 
OF ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, BASED ON 51 CHILDREN 
IN AGE FROM 28 MONTHS TO 74 MONTHS 
5 


8 9 
Scales 1 2 3 n 5 б 2 
Dependency 
1. Secking help 
2. Seeking recog- 
nition .....:..- 50 
A 3. Seeking physical 
d H —M (66: 48 
4. Secking atten- 
HOM. гане а ах 78 531. "71 
5. Seeking physical 
nearness 


contact 


66 48 83 76 


Achievement Striving 


| 6. Deriving satisfac- o .o8 
tion from work .. —02  -29 "29 4 
7. Trying to do rou- —.26 —10 259 


tines by oneself .. —41 "97.712 
8. Trying to over- o9 —.02 —320 64 37 
- come obstacles .. —-28  -10 99 83 
9. Trying to initi- 22 оо —.09 270 АШ. 
ate activities .... —13 17 “© 6; 68 
10. Trying to com- a6 490 - PAP 


siet 32 —09 
plete activities ... —02 3° 3 


< .05 for r = 28 


N = 51, p<.or for r = 36, Р 


f 

i four components 0 
correlations of seeking recognition with the oe eee paren на 
ecg sangs Kd ee kien A Similar findings have 
dependency components range from vu "d early childhood. One 

emerged from other recent studi Е is 

i^ investigator found that seeking praise corre! quete 


H + itl 
y haviors did wi S x 
a i ion-seeking than the latter bel havior into two 
nd with attention-seeking dependent 
f 


à a arated “ T 
(4, 5). Another investigator, who stP fection from teacher” and “Secking 
categories, “Clinging to and seeking @ s sitive but low correlation 
attention and approval from teacher,” reports à iid children (6). These 
between these two categories in four- and five-ye > 
тн, lusion from his findings that erüotional PLA br 
H nclusion it, It must ha s 
ables Ses гое ше, not constitute а bee ad those reported by Beller, 
Sight when he stated: “These findings are cone of the reasons for Heathers’ (6) 
псе this writer has demonstrated the OSA behavior into two categories which are 
findings may be Jassified depen $ 
y be that he has clas 9 
less related than other dependency variables. 
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findings may be due to the fact that parental recognition in the form а 
ргаіѕе and approval for nondependent behavior is an important factor T 
the growth of autonomous achievement striving with age, and in the ue 
taneous decline of more infantile strivings such as seeking help, ошен › 
proximity and sheer attention. The arrival of a younger sibling who e 
first rights to infantile dependency claims may force early inhibition of Ше 
same in the older child. Similarly, according to clinical experience, a fusion 
of aggressive and dependent drives may result in anxiety over sees 
or punishment. If reaction formation is the prevalent defense against suc 
anxiety, seeking praise and approval for being a good child, i.e., not aggres- 
sive and not dependent, may constitute a main substitute gratification 
for other unexpressed dependency cravings. 

When we turn to the 
correlations of trying to 
ponents range from 


componets of achievement striving, we find that 
do routines by oneself with the four other com- 
723 to .41, whereas the correlations among the latter 
- As in the case of seeking recognition and other 
this component accounts for all correlations below 


We feel that these two weaker components should not be excluded 
because each still correlated significantly with its set. However, further 
research concerning these components might throw important new light 
on the composition of dependency and achievement striving. 


Relationships between Dependenc 


у, Autonomous Achievement 
Striving, Orality and A nality 


Presented in Table 3, Part A, are b 
that dependency i 


(ra). Achieve. 


€ver, the relationshi 
Striving are weak 


3. s а ived- 
8 Sce Table 1 for Specific items from which the total oral and anal scores were derivi 
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TABLE 3 


ie ee COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
oH CY, ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, ORALITY AND ANALITY BASED 
N 49 CHILDREN RANGING IN AGE FROM 28 TO 74 MONTHS 


Items 1 2 3 

Part A—Total Group (N = 49) 

1. Dependency .......2 

2. Achievement Striving 201 

3. Orality „адне 3o! —15 

BRAG epee О Т ын 15 —30t 53° 
Hog oe Group Minus Severely Disturbed Children 

1. Dependency ....22222988 

2. Achievement Striving ... 402 

3. Om osse mee SI =з 

> ЗАпайку: ueserexenenekt ie nanas cs RIGEN as —34t 55° 
MM ces and Severely 

1. Dependency .....- 7 

2. Achievement Striving = 

Bn JORG о E 1650 == 

4b ЖАШЫ sones С DEO ne OE ВЕ T 32 —4ої 55* 


“<от. їр < .05. 


achievement striving is zero 
nceptualization in the present 


dy (6). Yet, this 


Cin correlation between dependency and 
ias ал This finding is in accord with coi 
relati M bi study (2) and with the findings of another stu em 
different 1р was considerably more negative 1n the earlier study (2). The 
of eed. findings may be due to the fact that in the present study scores 
of a ren were based on as many as seven repeated ratings over а period 
nous чары and, therefore, are more stable than the one rating on which 

earlier study was based. 


is үе correlation between ora 
e highest one in Table 3, Part 


manifestations (r=.53) 
hypothes; A. This finding supports our appended 
9и of generalization of oral and anal response tendencies within 
BE n. The fact that the relationship between dependency and achieve- 
"haies measures is zero increases the importance of the different 
Ghee e ips of the two to orality and anality. It points toward the impor- 
tion ds variations in the early experiences related to hunger and elimina- 

rive states as learning factors in the formation of dependency and 


аы 
aene striving. 
ence. Gects of severity of emotional disturbance, 
5. When we inspect Table 3, Part В, we fi 
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twinship and sex differ- 
nd that severe emotional 
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MEAN DEP. SCORES 


MEAN DEP SCORES 


Sy 6 6 6 3 — 9 B 17 10 
t dw do 8 & з -- № 4 nos 
30 30 
d g 
o2 5 25 
a a 
_ 20 : 20 
= Т 
m * 
15 
& 5 
= = 
0 2 4 6 8 о 2 4 6 
ORAL SCORES ANAL SCORES 
— 8 6 6 6 — 7 0 
N | м I3 
= | 0 8$ 3 3 -- 4 4 I 6 


Ficure 1—Меап Dependency (Dep.) and Mean Autonomous Achievement 
Striving (Ach.) scores plotted against Oral and Anal scores, based on the 
total sample (——) N = 49, and based on the total minus twins and 
severely disturbed children (——) №: 25. 


A 
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ш affects considerably the relationships of dependency to orality. 
bec increases from .30 to .51 when we remove the severely 
i Sie ally disturbed children from the total group. It would seem advis- 
ieri ti gets on closer study of the effect of psychopathology on the 
Besa ah 1р ol dependency and orality. Our specific findings tend to con- 

the positive link of “oral dependent” for the lesser rather than for the 


m : 
б severely disturbed children. 
Winship was the other factor which we set out to explore in relation 


z our main variables. Eight twins constitute a very small group for this 
ken of investigation. However, we find changes in our group when, in 
“iy to removing severely disturbed children, we take out the twins 
с igure т). The correlations between dependency, orality and anality 

reases from the initial sizes of зо and «15 in the total group to .65 and 
Lohr the initial relationship between achievement striving and anality 

== — зо) shows a slight increase (r=—-40) in the predicted direction 
(see Table 3, Part A and Part C). The other three correlations remain 
almost entirely unchanged. We get а clearer picture of these changes when 
we also inspect the findings for the group of severely disturbed children and 
for the group of twins. Table 4, Part A and Part B, shows that only the 


relationship bet lity and analit is high in both these groups 
(548. e cd que 4 which characterize 


by the conditions : 
these groups. All other relationships are near zero and fail to show the 
patterning hypothesized in our conceptional framework. We conclude 
from these findings that both psychopathology and twinship affect the 
formation of object relations, especially dependency o 


to oral and anal behavior manifestations in early childhood. 


TABLE 4 


PRODUCT-MOMENT COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
DEPENDENCY, ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, ORALITY AND ANALITY BASED 
ON 16 SEVERELY DISTURBED CHILDREN AND ON 8 TWINS 
Items I а 3 

Part A—Severely Disturbed Children* (N = 16) 

l. Derendcney зоны es REN 

2. Achievement Striving -+++ ttt a rami us 

"E MEN C m „ылы age 

Wu ае LL oy —26 —.19 48 
Part B—T winst (М = 8) 

1. Dependency .....-00007 

2. Achievement Striving - d 

3X. ORANGE ws каз манны ык ars 19 —.25 

4. Aniüy „ололар eae E ee ee ют 07 54 


* p < .05 for r = .50. tp <.05 for r = 
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We examined the effect of sex differences on the relationships studied. 
Inspection of Table 5 shows that our hypotheses are generally more strongly 
confirmed in girls than in boys. This applies particularly to the relation- 
ships of achievement striving to orality, and of dependency to orality. The 
correlation between dependency and achievement striving tend to go in 
opposite direction, i.e., positive for boys and the inverse for girls, especially 
in the less disturbed group of children. Since most of the coefficients in 
this table are not significant (nor are most of the differences between 
coefficients), it is too early to attempt interpretations. However, control of 
sex differences in further research with these relationships is indicated. 


TABLE 5 


PRODUCT-MOMENT COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
DEPENDENCY, ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, ORALITY AND ANALITY IN 49 
BOYS AND GIRLS, AND IN 33 BOYS AND GIRLS—A GROUP FROM 
WHICH SEVERELY DISTURBED CHILDREN WERE REMOVED 


Torar Group 
Minus SEVERELY 


Toral Group Disrursep 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Variables =25 N=24 N=15 N=18 
Dependency ~ Achievement Striving ..... 18 —44 E —.45 
Dependency — Orality 15 39 42 .60* 
Dependency ~ Anality .08 49 442 34 
Achievement Striving — Orality . .06 —37 .07 —.45 
Achievement Striving — Anality —4qit  —33 —.38 —.23 
Orality-Anality .......... 461 44* 1571 .64* 


* p «.ot. tp < .05. 


The separate analysis of our findings for boys and girls makes possible 
a comparison with results reported from another study. Sears e£ al. (13) 
found a positive relationship between infant feeding frustration and de- 
pendency,® i.e., > = .29 for boys and r = .52 for girls. Our finding of a 
positive relationship between orality and dependency is very much in 
accord with those results. This is especially true for the less disturbed 
boys (r = .42) and girls (r = .60) who are more similar to the group of 
children studied by Sears et al. (13). The similarity of the findings from 
the two studies tends to support the hypothesis that early oral frustration 
experiences produce a heightened level of oral responsiveness, and that 
both are positively associated with dependency strivings in children. There 
is supporting evidence from several studies for the association of experi- 


9 One set of dependency measures in that study were the same as the ones used in 
the present study. 
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ences of early oral frustration and oral fixation (8, 10, 17). However, this 
Ж evidence pertains primarily to thumbsucking, which, as shall be seen 
eU later, relates poorly to other oral behavior manifestations and poorly to 

dependency. We must therefore consider these similar findings merely to 

Point toward an integrated research program in which early oral frustra- 

tions and oral fixations (not limited to thumbsucking) are studied in rela- 

tion to each other and in relation to the formation of dependency striving. 
A Sears et al. (13) found no relationship between severity of toilet training 

and dependency. Our findings show a low but increasingly positive rela- 
tionship between anality and dependency when severity of disturbance and 
sex differences are controlled. We conclude from these divergent findings 
that generalizations between oral and anal drive systems, which we found 
wi be high, and experiences other than (only) severity of toilet training 
Will be fruitful directions for research in the relationship of anality to 
dependency. * 

Effects of an inverse relationship between dependency and autonomous 
achievement striving, Having examined the effect of external factors on 
our hypothesized relationships, we turn to the investigation of increased 
controls and refinement within the four variables. In our third hypothesis 
We stated that an inverse relationship between dependency and achieve- 
ment striving measures, that is, children who are high on one, low on the 


i other, or average on both, should show an increase in the predicted relation- 


Ф 


№ 
o 


ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING 
HIGH 
е лебни 


о 35 40 45 50 


о 5 10 15 20 25 3 
LOW HIGH 


DEPENDENCY 


f Autonomous Achievement Striv- 


Figure 2—Sc 
RE 2—Scattergram of Dependency and o А p 
ing ranks, showing ionis of middle and outer bands in negative (—) 


and positive (— —) directions. 
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ships of orality and anality to each. Since the correlation between depend- 
ency and achievement striving measures was zero (ie. r—.or) in our 
sample, such a procedure becomes meaningful. We selected three groups 
of children by drawing lines at an angle of 45 degrees from both the 
x-axis and y-axis (see Figure 2). This divided the scattergram in three 
sections so that 47 per cent of the sample fall in the middle band, 41 per 


Taste 6 


PRODUCT-MOMENT COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
DEPENDENCY, ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, ORALITY AND ANALITY BASED 
ON A GROUP OF 23 CHILDREN IN WHICH DEPENDENCY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
STRIVING MEASURES ARE NEGATIVELY CORRELATED (GROUP A), ON A 
GROUP OF 20 CHILDREN IN WHICH THESE TWO VARIABLES ARE NOT SO 
CORRELATED (GROUP B), AND ON A GROUP OF 23 CHILDREN IN WHICH 
THESE TWO VARIABLES ARE POSITIVELY CORRELATED (GROUP C) 


Items 


І 2 3 

Part A—Group A (N = 23) 

My WERE NOY мл nias ts аан 

2. Achievement Striving —.89* 

3. Orality 61* = —57* 

4. Anality 431 —.sof a" 
Part B—Group B (N = 20) 

1. Dependency 

2. Achievement Striving 27 

Be CIE РЕРНИ —04 7797 

Gi o op reser MI —.24 —.34 35 
Part C—Group C (N = 23) 

1. Dependency ..... 

2. Achievement Striving -90* 

3. Orality 17 22 

iu i Ax RM .04 :07 pt 


ations in Table 3, Part A, and Table 6, 


and anality increase 
achievement striving 
and —.3o to 27 

nges make all our predicted relationships statistically 
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азин (р<.05 ог р<.от). The correlations between oral and anal 
a P ыт ee also increased from .53 to .74 as a result of the 
ie D e pe relationship between dependency and achievement striv- 
È A can seen from Table 6, Part B, that none of the relationships 
E: © groups from the two adjacent outer bands are in the predicted 
irections. 
А Es order to explore whether this procedure has produced higher corre- 
a ions merely as a function of increased range and greater variability in 
the middle band, we reversed the direction of the middle band (see 
F igure 2). Inspection of Table 6, Part C, shows that none of our predic- 
tions was confirmed when this was done. We feel that the marked effect 
of an inverse relationship between dependency and achievement striving 
on the relationship of orality and anality to each makes further research 


a 
TABLE 7 


COMPARISONS OF PERCENTAGES OF ORAL BEHAVIOR MANIFESTATIONS IN 
ABOVE AND BELOW MEDIAN GROUPS OF DEPENDENCY AND OF 
ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, BASED ON 49 CHILDREN RANGING 
IN AGE FROM 28 TO 74 MONTHS 


p E x OG E N Tp AMGUEUS 


DEPENDENCY ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING 


Above Below Above Below 
Median Median Total 


Oral Behavior Manifestations Median Median 


To Bing очаша ea (eins .28 21 24 25 24 
2. Nailbiting °4 .08 :04 .08 .06 
3. Putting objectsin mouth ..... 12 .04 .08 .o8 .o8 
4. Sucking 32 42 .28 46 37 
5. Over-eating «s 24 47 a2 29 25 
6. Finicking about food .....: 36 42 32 46 39 
7. Refusing food ........+- .28 17 16 29 “ae 
8. Wanting tobe fed ..... +--+ 08 — 43 04/007 iby 
9. Asking for bottle .......:-:- a2 04 E E 08 
10. Manipulating mouth and lips... 24 -08 24 08 16 
11. Spitting .52 at .36 .38 +437 
12. Drooling .20 .04 .08 17 а2 
13. Licking a ET 42 33% 22 
14. Talking like baby до 25 24 42 33 
15. Talking nonsense 44 46 44 46 45 
16. Licking mucus ....... ses o8 90 oo -08 04 
peo р< 01 


square with correction for 


Norr.—Significance of diff + f) as tested by chi 
continuity (df =1), Ed bead PN (p) for rank differences on all items based 
On paired replicate test. 


tp <.05. tp < ло. 
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desirable to find out more what other factors determine the relationship 
between dependency and autonomous achievement striving in children. 
So far, all findings presented concerning the relationships between 
dependency — autonomous achievement striving and oral—anal behavior 
manifestations have been based on total, or summated, scores. We have 
already reported the results of a detailed analysis of component measures 
of dependency and achievement striving. Now we shall turn to the outcome 
of a more detailed analysis of specific oral and anal responses. 
Relationships of specific oral and anal behavior manifestations to de- 
pendency and autonomous achievement striving. As a first step, We 
analyzed the relationships of total scores on dependency and of achievement 
striving to specific oral and anal behavior manifestations. Inspection of 


Wilcoxon's paired replicate test (16) are significant (p<.or) and in the 
predicted direction. Of the differences obtained from comparisons of above 
and below median achievement striving groups on specific oral responses 
s of Table 7, 13 out of 16 run, as 
» in the opposite direction to that found in comparisons between 
high and low dependency groups. Again, we find that whereas only one of 
these differences, ie, licking, approaches statistical significance (p<.10) 


the over-all differences are significant (р<.от) as tested by the paired 
replicate test. 


Additional aspects emerge from a closer examination of Tables 7 and 
8. First, we find that on oral items two out of 32 (6 per cent) and on anal 
items six out of 18 (33 per cent) specific comparisons approach significance. 
This might indicate that learning (by association) with respect to orality, 
Which takes place at an extremely early age, is more generalized than 
learning around anality, which occurs at a later developmental stage and 


shows more differential relationships of specific anal behavior manifestations 
= 


10 Й 5 i inui 
Based on a two-tailed test with Yates’ correction for continuity, 
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Тав 8 


COMPARISONS OF PERCENTAGES OF ANAL BEHAVIOR MANIFESTATIONS 
IN ABOVE AND BELOW MEDIAN GROUPS OF DEPENDENCY AND 
OF ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, BASED ON 49 CHILDREN 
RANGING IN AGE FROM 28 TO 74 MONTHS 


p E m CEN TOXE'G Bs 


DEPENDENCY ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING 


Above Below Above Below 


Anal Behavior Manifestations Median Median Median Median Total 


1. Lack of bowel control ........ .20 25 .08 .38t 22 
E LU sigra iper y 440 29 .20 501 .35 
3. Smearing 24 43 a6 21 48 
4. Messing with clay, paint, sand  .. 440 54 .48 46 “7 
5. Playing with water .......... .48 .46 .48 46 47 
6. Throwing food or objects ...... 60 .38ї 44 :54 49 
7. Avoiding messing 44 .33 28 .50ї -39 
8. Avoiding use of toilet .20 25 a2 33% 22 
9. Using anal words... 6 sot «64 63 63 
р< 21 р < оз 


tested by chi square with correction for 


Nore.—Significance of differences (7, f) as 
(p) for rank differences on all items based 


continuity (df = 1), and levels of significance 
on paired replicate test. 
tp < .05. їр < ло. 


interesting that the two anal responses 


to achievement striving. It is further 
Jation with dependency 


which approach significance in their positive corre! 
overlap with orality—namely, throwing of food or objects and using anal 
words. Such a finding lends additional support to our hypothesis of gen- 
eralization between orality and anality and its effect on the relationship 


of anality to dependency. 
nifestations 

mensions of orality and of anality 
heses with more internally con- 
anifestations. This will be 
eptual framework with 


Пет Analysis of Oral and Anal Behavior Ma 


Бас now turn to a refinement of our di 
леке b: further exploration of our hypotl 
the last nacnsions of oral and anal behavior m 
incr ast step in the sequence of testing oUF conci 

eased refinement of our variables. 
‚ А first step in our item analysis consisted of determining the contribu- 
Hon of single items to the total score. The procedure consisted of a t-test 
Comparison of the mean total oral score for the group of children in whom 


a give à А 
SER ie, bi th the mean total 
M ee SPOD tendency,!! іе, biting, Was noted wi о! 
Ыы n B + H 
iene was subtracted from the mean score for children with the item in question to 
* the contribution of that item to the total score. 
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score of the children in whom biting was not noted. The second step con- 
sisted of the computation of phi coefficients of association for every oral 
item with all other oral items, and similarly for every anal item with all 
other anal items. Here, we omitted those items which were noted in less 
than ro per cent of the children. 


TABLE 9 


COMPARISONS OF DIFFERENCES (; AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS (p) 
BETWEEN AVERAGES BASED ON TOTAL ORAL SCORES OF CHILDREN IN 
WHOM 4A SPECIFIC ORAL BEHAVIOR MANIFESTATION WAS NOTED (Mj) 
AND CHILDREN IN WHOM IT WAS NOT NOTED (Ms); THESE FINDINGS 

BASED ON 49 CHILDREN RANGING IN AGE FROM 28 TO 74 MONTHS 


Oral Behavior Manifestations (M,—1) м, А Р 
0. ВІЧНЕ ТОЛУ ГГ 1.78 2.78 <от 
2. Nailbiting |...............,.... và а= on 
3- Putting objects in mouth T 
MWOSUCEIDE! vu алаар ау уу eus ca eene — .02 — .03 ns 
БИО еайир a co sessi d zc eres 1.69 2.20 <.05 
6. Finicking about food ............... — .78 —148 ns 
7. Refusing food .........., 1.56 2.26 <.05 
8. Wanting to be fed ..................., = ee 
9. Asking for bottle ..... "m 
10. Manipulating mouth and lips . 9r 1.08 ns 
MS SOMERS! jos vwsasia Qe ca recette or 1.65 2.98 <от 
X2XDIOOl BB а ais as ssh spencers dG BEE ccce 2.24 2.56 <.02 
13. Licking 2.38 3.92 xl 
14. Talking like baby ........‚...,...,... — .02 — .03 ns 
15. Talking ползепге .......,.,. — .04 — 06 ns 
16. Licking mucus 


Norr.—Comparisons not tesi 


ted statistically on items left blank because the frequency 
for them was less than IO per cent in the total group. 


which contributed significantly to* 
9). They were over-eating, refusing food, 
biting, spitting, licking and drooling. When we intercorrelated all the oral 
items, we found that all significant phi relationships fall either directly 
among these six items or involve one of them (see Table 10). We may 
therefore conclude that these six oral behavior manifestations constitute the 
core of our orality measures. 

It is of interest to note that all of the six core items are directly involved 
in oral nutritive behavior. This does not apply to the majority of peripheral 
items analyzed in this way, namely, talking like baby, talking йеп 
and (self) manipulating mouth and lips. | 

A second observation of interest is that the six core oral items occur 1n 
earliest infancy, and earlier than at least some of the oral behaviors which 
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TABLE 10 


PHI COEFFICIENTS OF ASSOCIATION AMONG 11 ORAL BEHAVIOR 


MANIFESTATIONS NOTED IN 49 CHILDREN RANGING IN 
AGE FROM 28 TO 74 MONTHS 


Oral Behavior 
4 zl 6 7 8 9 10 


Manifestatie 
v, Manifestations 1 23 3 45% 7 = — 


I. Over-cating 


2. Refusing food —.21 
я 3. Biting a8 35 
4 4. Spitting a азо as 
5. Licking o8 41t .26 48t 
Be Drooling .25  .20 08 361 .69* 
aN 7. Sucking ла 00 —04 —14 —1! —.16 
v 8. Finicking —zot. оу  .26 00 —13 —37 26 
about food 
9. Manipulating —.o9 оз 13 42 79 100 —11 —24 
mouth and lips 
nui Talking like 08 04 01 ло 4$ —13 Ol 07 —07 
а aby 
11: Talking —04 .20 +24 08 -10 „41t —.18 —.04 .05 —.10 


nonsense 


AS tp«.os. їр <.10. 

show little intracorrelation. This not only supports an pcr is 

Pa earlier but may in part explain the finding which. follows. We i x 
the high dependency children manifest higher orality on every on PN 

SIX core oral items but fail to do so on four of the six other oral e Ú Y 

E rue between dependency and orality, as gene by Sears cf al 3), 

я ight be one which is formed ver early in infancy. ^U ' 
Ng Another factor which might zin bring on this finding is META 
і to which various oral behavior manifestations аге involved in “о ed 
relations" in the psychoanalytic sense of the term. The core oral items o 
refusing food, biting, and spitting, as well as overeating and licking, ay 

7 toward rejection, aggression, greed, and ambivalence 1n relation to externa 
objects. The other oral items, as for instance talking поо finicking 

about food, thumbsucking, and (self) manipulating mouth um P ж 

less clearly toward specific relations to objects.” This aspect of our Hnaing 
d ——— 


f- rather than object-related, 
dency and such attempts to 
much resistance and 


primarily sel 
Jate to depen 
ve encountered so 


12 4 , 

whi р fact, thumbsucking, once established, 15 

| maith may be one of the reasons it fails to re 

Xtinguish extreme forms of it in children ha 
difficulty. 
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has considerable relevance for an extensive body of literature which has 
come out of psychoanalytic clinical studies which have pointed to early 
oral experiences as essential in the formation of “object relations” and 
character formation. Our data do not lend themselves for an empirica 
test or elaboration of psychoanalytic conceptualization in this area. How- 
ever, most of our core oral items happen to be the ones which relate most 
consistently to our own dependency measures and their meaning points 
to various object relations and character traits as was pointed out above. 
This points toward a sound empirical genetic basis for clinical psycho- 
analytic observations and inferences. It should also encourage further 
empirical research with children to determine systematically the formation 
of relationships between orality, dependency, and specific object relations. 

When we turn to comparisons of above and below median groups of 
achievement striving, we find the following: the low achievement striving 
group shows a higher incidence of orality on all six core oral items and 
also on five of the six other oral items. This more generalized but not 
higher relationship between orality and achievement striving can be ex- 
plained within our conceptual framework. If low achievement striving 
were due to complications in evacuation experiences, this might instigate 
a regression to an earlier level of gratification, namely, the oral level. 
Regression might extend to a more generalized pattern of responses in- 
cluding both the core oral items as well as the more peripheral ones. We feel 
that such an explanation could be tested empirically. 

When we turn to anal behavior manifestations, we find that Jack of 
bowel control, spilling, smearing, playing with water, and throwing of food 
or objects contribute significantly to the total anality score and that avoid- 


TABLE ІІ 


COMPARISONS OF DIFFERENCES (t) AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS (р) 
BETWEEN AVERAGES BASED ON TOTAL ANAL SCORES OF CHILDREN IN 
WHOM A SPECIFIC ANAL BEHAVIOR MANIFESTATION WAS NOTED (М1) 
AND CHILDREN IN WHOM IT WAS NOT NOTED (Mo); THESE FINDINGS 

BASED ON 49 CHILDREN RANGING IN AGE FROM 28 TO 74 MONTHS 


Anal Behavior Manifestations (M,—1)—Ms t p 
1. Lack of bowel control 1.71 2.65 <о1 
2. Spilling «nme 1.87 3.67 <от 
3. Smearing «em 1.66 2355 pon 
4. Messing eg clay, paint, sand, etc. ...... 85 pe K 
5. Playing with water... 1.42 a 
6. Throwing food or objects .............. 2.01 n S 1 
7. Avoiding messing 24 4.39 <.0 
8. Avoiding use of toilet .. чн 39 ns 
о. Using anal words ................ “ч 1.83 ns 
a 57 94 ns 
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ing use of toilet approaches that criterion (see Table п). Again, we find 
that all the highest item intercorrelations involve in every instance one of 
the five core anal items (see Table 12). When we examine the three anal 
responses which clearly fail to contribute to the total anal score, namely, 
messing with clay, avoiding messing (with clay) and using anal words, 
we find that they belong to responses which are less directly related to 
the evacuation process than are lack of bowel control, spilling, smearing 
and avoiding use of toilet. Finally, high dependency and low achievement 
striving children show greater frequency of anality on Во per cent of the 
core items and on only 50 per cent of the peripheral items. 

It becomes clear from our analysis and discussion that the core oral 
and anal items related more consistently in the hypothesized direction 
with dependency and achievement striving measures than did the periph- 
eral items. 


TABLE I2 


PHI COEFFICIENTS OF ASSOCIATION AMONG NINE ANAL BEHAVIOR 
MANIFESTATIONS NOTED IN 49 CHILDREN RANGING IN 
AGE FROM 28 TO 74 MONTHS 


Anal Behavior 
1. Lack of bowel control .....+ 
Re SHAM! 2 usar ut Aopen oe eto 33t 
J И АЙШЕ arera ami 25 21 
4. Messing with clay, paint, etc. . 08 00 19 
5. Playing with water... 08 o9 29! 50° 
6. Throwing food or objects .... 26 sg7* #7 git 30? 
7. Avoiding messing о... ду 09 46—24 —24 96 
8. Avoiding use of toilet ....--- аё d» 309 e abo sb OW 
9. Using anal words —.00 II 25 04 12 = € 
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SUMMARY 


d The present study was undertaken to investigate the relationships of 
dependency and autonomous achievement striving to orality and anality 
in early childhood. A conceptual framework was presented from which 
Particular relationships between these variables could be expected. — 
The study was carried out on 51 middle and lower middle class children 
ranging from 28 to 74 months of age- The group included four pairs of 
twins, Most of these children were emotionally disturbed and all attended 


& : 
therapeutic nursery. 
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The data for the present study were collected over a period of 2% 
years. Eleven teachers were trained to carry out repeated systematic ratings 
of dependency and autonomous achievement striving for all of the children 
in the study. Outstanding oral and anal behavior manifestations were ob- 
tained from a content analysis of annual and semiannual summaries by the 
nursery teachers on every one of the children. Reliabilities for all these 
measures were computed and reported. 

We found that components of dependency on adults were highly inter- 
correlated in children. The same was found for components of autonomous 
achievement striving. One component, namely, seeking recognition, was 
consistently less related to the other dependency measures. Trying to dO 
routines by oneself was consistently less related to the other components 
of autonomous achievement striving. The implications of each deviating 
component from its set were discussed with special emphasis on further 
research. 

The relationships between dependency and autonomous achievement 
striving were low, whereas oral and anal behavior manifestations were 
significantly and positively correlated in children. 

Dependency was positively related to orality. The relationships between 
dependency and anality were also positive but weak. Autonomous achieve- 
ment striving was slightly inversely related to orality. The relationship 
between autonomous achievement striving and anality was more clearly in 
an inverse direction. Sex differences, severity of emotional disturbance 
and twinship affected considerably the above relationships. It was therefore 
concluded that such variables should be controlled in further research of 
these relationships in early childhood. 

When dependency and autonomous achievement striving were inversely 
related, the association of each with orality and with anality increased 
greatly in predicted directions. It was concluded that conditions affecting 
relationship between dependency and autonomous achievement striving in 
children need to be further explored. 


Detailed comparisons between high and low dependency and autono- 
mous achievement striving groups on specific oral and anal behavior mani- 
festations (a) confirmed our findings based on analyses of summated scores 
and (b) suggested additional assumptions in our conceptual framework. 

An item analysis of oral and anal behavior manifestations yielded in 


both sets a core of items which correlated significantly with the total scores 
as well as with other items. These core items seem to be responses which 
are more directly involved in oral and anal drive reduction than peripheral 
items. Their relevance for learning studies was discussed. The oral core 
items seem particularly promising in supplying an empirical basis for 
further study in "object relations" and in the formation of character types 
suggested by psychoanalytic clinical experience. Both oral and anal core 
items showed consistently better relationships to dependency and autono- 
mous achievement striving than did the more peripheral items. 
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Жыз. ee is a time of learning a great number of skills, of at- 
development practising a multitude of new tasks. In the course of normal 
attempting а pi children progress at a moderately orderly rate from 
aving Spies astern first the more simple tasks and then the tasks 
ing, energ taxing physical or mental requirements. The amount of striv- 
y the eui mns and the number of successes and failures experienced 
many, if not uring this period staggers the adult imagination. Furthermore, 
are in a yer most, of the new activities tried by the baby and young child 
AVorable in sense self-chosen. The mother may place the child in a 
im into n ting for undertaking a new task, and she may try to ge 
Dot und eM skills, but basically the choice of which tasks he will and wi 
h ertake is the child's own. 
timenda ан to be two kinds of motives for such choices, and for the 
s amount of striving and sheer endeavor which go on during 
y years. First, we can observe what seems to be an i 
"ye ша desire to master, the external environment. Woodworth 
alking u ed this the problem of mastery- Achievement of goals, em as 
à cup, to а pulling up to a standing position» or placing a por in 
enhanced yj to be attended by satisfactions which likely derive from an 
Ment, Yo lew of the self as able to manipulate and control the savas 
can або children often make mistakes in judging how much they 
ae, plish (relation of probability of achievement to ability), but, on 
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the other hand, it is surprising how well they are able to calculate their 
endeavors in terms of probability of success at the moment. It is a reason- 
able postulate that the tasks which are self-chosen by the young child are 
those for which he perceives a good chance of success and also some instru- 
mental gratification in terms of mastery or control over interesting parts 
of the environment. 

A second component appears to be the social facilitation provided when 
other people observe and react to the child’s performances. Approval or 
adulation from parents is a common reaction to the baby’s first steps, an 
the child may also receive disapproval or punishment for his attempts 
at new tasks which the parent deems inappropriate for him. Some children 
become hesitant in reaction to many unfamiliar undertakings, while some 
appear deliberately to choose to try new tasks at very considerable levels of 
difficulty. It appears that through observation of the child’s free choices 
of activities when varying degrees of difficulty are present, and of his effort 
in performance of the chosen activity, we have a good lead into an under- 
standing of the beginnings of achievement motivation. 

The level of aspiration technique has been widely employed as a method 
for study of such achievement-oriented behaviors. Ordinarily, subjects have 
been required to state verbally a goal or expectation for their future per- 
formance. Further, the subjects need to have at least a partial concept of 
levels of difficulty or a frame of reference for performance on the task. 
Tasks and techniques for studying aspirations of adults, and children older 
than eight years, have been rather widely used, but a standard method for 
study of younger children in this regard has not been so easy to discover. 
Two studies, those of Fales (3) and Anderson (1), have employed young 
children as subjects. Fales, who was interested in the developmental aspects 
of level of aspiration, observed “rudimentary aspirations” in two- and three- 
year-olds according to whether they accepted or refused help with putting 
on their wraps. Anderson used three-, буе-, and eight-year-old subjects in 
a ring-throwing task. By various criteria, he found that “maturity” of level 
of aspiration, by adult standards, increased with age. Interestingly enough, 
he took the willingness of a subject to risk failure as an indication of a 
higher development of level of aspiration. 

Neither of these studies employed a method which would permit obser- 
vation and quantification of children’s reactions to a variety of unfamiliar 
tasks. The problem is to develop a procedure in which young children’s 
behavior in a variety of goal-striving situations is reasonably standardized 
as to forms of expression, is sufficiently explicit to be communicated to an 
observer, and is quantifiable to the extent that choices and performances 
can be compared from task to task and child to child. The present study 
has as its first purpose the development of such a procedure. 

Secondly, a test was desired of certain predictions relative to modifia- 
bility of aspiration behavior under standard conditions, and of its cODS5" 
tency in individual subjects of preschool age. The child, after he choose 
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the level 
success а сз Р: which he will try, сап react to the consequent 
Steak thee wa ievement or nonachievement of the chosen level) in 
goal, or (c) wi le may (a) set a still higher goal, (b) choose a lower 
and (c) are ER ME same goal. Following success, responses (b) 
Probable, After f € ones, that is, they will make future success more 
Success; the othe ailure, only response (b) increases the likelihood of later 
Provided other fs responses put him in line for recurrent failure experiences, 

It is а in the performance sequence remain constant. 
Motivation de ate that the child reacts to this performance situation with 
the first ече: from the two types of motivation previously described: 
endeavor me. of desire for mastery, which instigates levels of 
Ponent, ФАШ to ensure successful performance; and the second com- 
level, dependi. provides individual variation in predominant choice of 
acilitation гна m the child’s experiences in gaining approval or social 
е influenced Ь is performances. For example, goal-setting responses may 
and by their y the parents’ previous treatments of successes Or failures, 
Petitiveness, rae on the child for independence, achievement, or com- 
or trying ney € would expect that the child who has experienced reward 
difficult goal s more difficult activities would react by setting a more 
Gratification мр success and persisting at the same goal after failure. 
the “success” as here been attached to achievement at à difficult level; 
Tewards of a M is probably contingent upon this. With fewer 
goals which a nature in his experience, the child is freer to choose 
aE ihe easten Feces achievement with less effort, that is, to operate 
n the E levels of tasks. 

Were defun ¢ Situations that will be described here, t 
each level, th shes child in terms of “how many other children can attain” 
hus, th А нна difficult being possible for “only a very few children.” 
Similar group: ts reference given to the subjects was the abilities of a 
Brandt (2) ы. is is similar to the procedure used by Anderson and 
А ith fifth grade children. Presumably, this frame of reference 


should į 
: nfl 
in the Жез ence upward the goal-setting choices of those children who have 
gained social approval by performing better than the average; 
ould avoid the 


n whos, t 
e parents have not made such comparisons shi 
less probable at the 


diffi 

cult ta 

i sks ; А 
igher levels on the practical ground that success 15 


urther, s 

antly з attitude of the experimenter, 

the childre, ent in the situation, was expected to influence the behavior 
n. The attitude adopted for the present experiment was a 


War; 

m 

choices d nonevaluati i , tion to the child’ 

ices w; ive one; the experimenter $ reaction to the c s 
heir choices were high or 


as equally friendly no matter whether t 
inuing experience with this 


bu UA the forces in him which act to inhibit maximum 
£h repeated goal choices at difficult levels should be relaxed, 


oa i i Si. 
goal choices which maximize success 
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In summary, it was hypothesized that (a) children will generally choose 
levels of difficulty so as to maximize achievement; (b) there will appear 
individual differences in the extent to which children elect to try for 
achievement at more difficult levels; (c) in an experimental situation in 
which social interaction with the experimenter is friendly and nonevalua- 
ative, it is expected that the child’s original achievement pressures will 
gradually be relaxed so that he will be freer to choose tasks for which 
success is more likely. 


Метнор 


There are certain requirements to the selection of tasks and procedures 
for use in connection with the level of aspiration technique (6). When 
four- and five-year-olds are to be the subjects, special problems arise in the 
meeting of these requirements. The tasks must be absorbing and challeng- 
ing to the children, yet not be ones with which they have had a great deal 
of prior experience. At the same time, instructions must be simple, and the 
tasks not so strange that the children cannot comprehend them. Success 
and failure must be apparent at the conclusion of each performance, and 
should be perceived by a child as a direct result of his own behavior, rather 
than as being imposed by definition of the adult experimenter. Finally, 
the concept of a graduated order of difficulty, in each task, must be learned 
and transferred from task to task. 

To meet the latter requisite, each task in the present instance had five 
levels of difficulty and each level was given a characteristic color which 
was the same for every task; for example, the green colored materials 
were the easiest level of each separate task and red always the most diff- 
cult. In addition, the child indicated his choice of level by putting a peg 
in a peg board which was divided into colored sections representing the 
five levels of difficulty. The board was carried from task to task and was 
a common element attached to all the tasks. 

The concept of a graduated series of difficulty with different colors 
standing for different difficulties was introduced to the children by way 
of a motor task involving large muscle activity: jumping to hit balls hung 
at varying heights. Here, the child could see, for example, that a red 
colored ball was the highest of the five colored balls and could "feel" that 
it was harder to jump for. Attempts to teach the child this concept on tasks 
having less immediately apparent difficulty gradations were not so successful. 


Equipment 
Six tasks were devised, cach task having five levels of difficulty. The 
levels were indicated by colors; green being the easiest, then yellow, brown, 


3 Success and failure in this study are defined as the achievement or nonachievement 
of the goal which the child has previously set for himself. 
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blue, and А 
marked bor which was the hardest. The five levels of difficulty were 
Tus 1—]u same colors for cach of the tasks. 
9n strings ti a. for balls. Five sponge rubber balls were suspended 
inches apart, Th rod hung from the ceiling. They hung in a line, three 
the child, me d ex е to reach (green) was just within fingertip reach of 
50 that the pitas маз hung about three inches higher than the preceding 
The Overall ну the highest and most difficult for the child to reach. 
iffering hei c of the series of balls was adjusted to children of 
fastened, The Ki y raising or lowering the board on which they were 
would tr child was asked to choose the color of the ball which he 
Task у mm an his jump. 
Were copied чор лан Designs painted on cards in the appropriate colors 
blocks Were de Е children, using small triangular parquetry blocks. The 
intricacy of ra pan opriately colored to represent the difficulty level. The 
Series of desi с designs increased with cach level of difficulty. Several 
of difficulty ар were used so that when а child repeated any given level 
he children = could be given another design of the same level and color. 
Task мау given two minutes to complete the design. 
ies і weights. Five sash weights, appropriately colored, 
of the track — tracks ranged a few inches apart along à wall. The top 
3 was seven feet above the floor, and the child had to pull the 
9n a ro : track by pulling 
n P b. rode over a pulley at the top of the track. The weights, 
is was a vs culty, were approximately 214, 5, 10, 15 and 30 pounds. 
Task ue task. 
esigns with ke up. This is a commercia 
that when t holes in the centers are mounted on а conductor plate so 
Into each a appropriate holes are matched by inserting a metal stylus 
find the de circuit is closed and a bulb lights up. The child’s task was to 
Inserted m which matched the one in which the experimenter had 
to objects Stylus, The designs varied in difficulty from matching colors, 
ach dex simple geometric shapes, words, and finally, intricate designs. 
Sheet, t gn sheet was appropriately colored, from the green, or easiest 
d there were several in 


1 toy in which a page of 


59 а MA was most difficult, an each series 
ask child could repeat a color choice. 
Closest to E jump. Five squares Were pa 
the color be rige line and red farthest from it. The 
‚ Task "me choice by one jump from the starting line. 
light bulb emembering. A number of small objects, such as a coin, 
Of five ed miniature household objects, Were concealed under each 
€Xperime, ed boxes. The child chose а box by naming the color and the 
h nter lifted it. The child studied the objects until he announced 


inted on the floor, green 
child had to reach 


that h 

name езү ready, and then the box was replaced. The child then tried to 

number objects from memory. Levels of difficulty were varied by the 
with four objects under the 


of obj k 
jects under each box, starung 
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green box and increasing by one for each color. Several series were neces 
sary so that the child could repeat a level of difficulty.* 


Procedure 


The child was taken into a room in which all of the tasks were laid out. 
During the first session the order of tasks was as given above. The experi- 
menter, pointing to the first task, said, "Every game we play has some easy 
ones and some hard ones. The brown is middling hard. Some children 
can do it and some can't. Now the blue is harder. Not many children can 
do it. Red is hardest of all. Just a very few children can do it. Green 15 
very easy. Yellow is next hardest but not as hard as the brown. Do you 
understand? I wonder which one you are going to choose.” 

After the child made a choice, he was given the peg board and 
instructed to insert a peg into the color corresponding to his choice. After 
the child's performance, the experimenter said, in an nonevaluative manner, 
“You chose yellow and you got (did not get) yellow. Which are you going 
to choose next? You can choose yellow again, or brown, or blue, or red, or 
green.” The instructions about the levels of difficulty were repeated several 
times during each task until it was certain that the child understood the 
set-up. There were six trials in each task. 

In the second session, a few days later, the child was permitted to 
choose his own order of tasks. The directions about the colors and the peg 
board were repeated, as in the first session. 

The child’s choices, whether he succeeded or failed, his comments and 
bodily tensions were recorded by a second observer from behind a one- 
way screen. 


Subjects 
The subjects of this study were 19 four- and five-year-old children, 12 


boys and 7 girls. The children were enrolled in the Harvard Preschool and 
came from middle-class, chiefly professional, families. 


Resutts 
Choices for Easy or Difficult Levels 


A major problem in working with children of this young age is t° 
ascertain that they are indeed reacting to the experimental situation rather 
than in some fortuitous fashion. If they were behaving randomly; we 


n 
2 
re- 


4 It is our impression that the motor tasks (1, 3, 5 above) were more successful tha 
the other three in involving the children and seeming meaningful to them. Task 
(designs) did not completely fulfill our criterion that the outcome be apparent 23 Р 
sulting from the child himself, since it was a task timed by the experimenter. Howey 
the children frequently looked at the watch wanting to know how much time was lett, 
so we believe that they took the task seriously. The remembering task could be uncovere 
to show the children what objects he had forgotten. It appeared that the children, ОЛ t 
whole, were well motivated for all tasks. 
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wou! : 

perpara g парай choices to be the chance value (20 per cent) for 

session there a this is not the case can be seen in Table 1. During the first 

pected by i ae easy and fewer difficult choices than might be ex- 

ia ithe. second e, Une preponderance of easy choices is even more marked 
session. 


TABLE I 
TOTAL CHOICES FOR EACH COLOR 


SESSION I SESSION 2 
N % Nt % cuo f f 
Green (E. 
Easy 
Yellow « BS) scenes 177 2795 237 3542 
Brown ` мисо 150 23.37 164 24:3 
Віце 120 18.95 116 17:32 
Red (Hard) 108 16.95 A 1з 
Gr 78 1216 6 10.1 
Blue Rej ОУ 327 5132 gor 59:68 sas 250. 125, 
D ees g 186 29.11 148 22.47 as, 259°" 9 


* 
NIS" 
t ү X or, Г 
гаш i session for all 19 subjects was 
sited" p pr possible пш han 684 since subjects occasionally 


€ tota 
iuei al number of choices in this 


to make 
ake all 36 choices required in 2 session. 


Shif 
ts wi ы 
vith Increasing Experience in the Situation 


T 
the cuc percentages of all choices which are green and yell 
ate ed 2: s of the tasks; and blue and red, the pet PSY 
session, th ed in the last two rows of Table 1. In the secon oP est 
end of in was a significant mean shift of color choices es ш ol 
his den series, and correlatively, away from ifficu els. 
will d is in keeping with the hypothesis tha a 
Situation Бе in the direction of ensuring more frequent ae Sue A 
Tewards for one that is nonevaluative and without external pr 
Ог achievement. 


ow, that js, at 
difficult Jevels, 


E € hypothesized that with increasing experience 1n this d 
T after success would change 50 as to maximize uen j 
я 2 gives the proportions of choices upward, ene j ig 
€ level after success; i.e», after the child has achieved his prev 
stated choice. In the second session, 2$ compared to the first, there 


in igni y greater i which were followed b 
esses y 
Ba proportion of succ 1 А 


у setting of a higher goal, 


fter success WAS the most fre- 


Ју set goal. In the first session the 
iration) Was 70.89 per cent 
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Boals, 
at the 
ously 

as а 


quent 
respon д 6 
average ny, зе to reaching the previous 


d А 
Бег of successes (achievement of asp 
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TABLE 2 


RESPONSES AFTER SUCCESS (ACHIEVEMENT OF GOAL) 


SESSION 1 SESSION 2 
N ost N “1 бане t r 
237 65.42 219 49.31 412  393**  .50* 
e 
91 23.78 128 29.84 310 1.95% 445” 
39 10.74 90 19.68 3.60 2.48%* .30 
SUCCESSES! nuces ese 451 70.89 519 77.89 231 303%  .59** 
* p«.os. 
939 5 I. 


T Percentage of cach type of response after success for cach subject was calculated with 
the denominator equal to total number of successes minus the number of tasks whose 
final responses were successful. 


of all the trials, and in the second session, 77.89 per cent, so the changes 
in goal setting after success actually did result in a greater number of 
goals being reached. 

If the child's purpose, after continuing experience in the level of aspira- 
tion situation, is to set goals which he has a high probability of reaching, 
the most adaptive response to failure is to set a lower goal for the next 
trial. That this is the most common response to failure in both sessions 
is seen in Table 3. The session-to-session increase in the proportion of 
failures followed by setting of a lower goal was in the expected direction, 
although not statistically significant. Likewise, there was a nonsignificant 
decrease in the proportion of failures which were followed by the child's 
setting a still higher goal. The slight, though insignificant, increase in the 
second session in repeating a choice after failure was contrary to the hypoth- 
esis that the child will maximize successes. However, both repetition and 
going up after failure were rare responses. 


TABLE 3 
RESPONSES AFTER FAILURE 


SESSION 1 SESSION 2 


N %ї NOW Cat — ^ 5 
UE gos — Á 37 2417 24 1715 519 1.35 ie 
DON эы. ә 95 63.84 76 66.47 7.18 37 б 
Ѕате 15 11.83 18 16.26 4.61 96 “Sot 
Faillutés oiiire snra 182 29.11 146 22.11 2.30 304 : 
M sc от. 


* See footnote to Table 2. 
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Under Sl А 2 
Кы i я will continued experience in a permissive and 
EB ded adus: S aspiration situation bring about a lowering in the 
(as judged b rs (5), for instance, found that the stronger the success 
Шы lea, a e experimenter) the more the subjects tended to increase 
adiu the асе In the present situation, the external reward for 
a Wie ehe child m was the same regardless of the level of the task 
cult absolute levels was operating. The pressures to choose the more difi- 
apron ӨН p intrinsic to the child rather than attached to adult 
ised heme y the experimenter. When these pressures could be 
the child m social interaction in this relatively permissive situation, 
According s pis to try for the *same" achievement at more likely levels. 
behavior 2 o Anderson (1), the tendency for children to change their 
Ies Ра not to risk failure might be interpreted as regression to a 
pmental level, i.e., less stability for possibly internalized par- 


ental y 
values toward achievement. 


Consi 
1. . 
пуа of Aspiration 
maj ч В 
а-н focus of interest іп 
that the y; or consistency, of the levels set. Heathers’ (4 
generality of the level of aspiration is à function of 


of conditi 
ndit = 
Correlati, ions under which levels are set. In Tables 1, 2, 3 АГ 
О! . . 
ns between sessions 1 and 2 0n color choices, responses to success, 


ерои te failure: 
Pea ue de tended to be consis! 
Also, they w easy and difficult tasks t 
Portion di CE caw in their res 
e Corelio s e which they went up or down (rs of +.50 and 4-65). 
they chose th n between the percentage of trials following success in which 
is not antis same level in the two sessions 15 130; which, though positive, 
show consi cant. These four- and five-year-old subjects, then, tended to 
chose, as E responses in the levels of difficulty (colors) which they 
On the porte in the nature of their choices following successful trials. 
TOm session gl hand, the subjects showed no consistent pattern of choices 
Sai lower rel; session 1n their choices after failure. One reason for this may 
reliability of the failure scores that may have resulted from the 


fact th, 
at there were considerably fewer of them than of the success trials. 
finding that behavior following 


econ А 
pue d may represent the common | › 
Sears (7) E failure is more variable than behavior following reward. 
failure had or example, found that children who had a history of school 
Situations aisi: widely variable discrepancy scores in level of aspiration 
induced failur „did children who had habitual success, and also that 

It is inte А increased variability of aspiration scores. 
choices and resting to note that, although the group means for color 
fashion, th responses following successful trials changed in a predictable 

, the individual children tended to retain their relative positions 
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within the group, as shown by the zs. This represents a consistency in 
behavior over the two experimental sessions. 


Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


Nineteen four- and five-year-old children were observed in two sessions 
of a level of aspiration situation. There were six separate tasks, each of 
which was graded into five levels of difficulty. The following findings 
emerged from this study: 

т. Children of these ages were able in the first session to discriminate 
among the levels of difficulty and tended to choose the easier levels of the 
tasks, i.e, the levels at which success was more probable. 

2. The choices of the levels of difficulty and the choices following suc- 
cess changed in the second session in the direction of ensuring more fre- 
quent success. 

3. The children tended to be individually consistent from session to 
session in proportion of choices at given levels of difficulty and in their 
reactions to successful achievement at the level chosen. 

4. There were no consistent patterns of responses following failure to 
achieve a previously set goal. 
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THE ROLE OF PRESCHOOL PLAYMATES—A 
SITUATIONAL APPROACH 


ELEANOR STOKER Вои, 


William T. Carter Foundation for Child Development 
University of Pennsylvania 


The major emphasis in studies of child development has been upon 
early family environment. Lately, there has been an increasing interest in 
the role of school situations in a child’s continuing personality growth and 
behavior patterns. Organized preschool groups, such as nursery schools and 
kindergartens, have also received some attention. There has, however, been 
an almost complete ignoring of the fact that the average child spends a con- 
siderable part of his time after infancy and before entering school with his 
playmates—ordinarily drawn from whomever is available to him in close 
Proximity to his own home. 

In the informal play group, most children have their first opportunity 
to mingle with their own age-peers in a relatively unsupervised manner. 
The play group is a social situation and has, as does any other group, its 
own specific structure, interactive process and cultural content. The plas- 
ticity of the young child, so much stressed in the study of early family 
influences, still exists during the years of preschool play. It seems rather 
obvious, then, that the play group must have some importance in direction- 
ing a child's development and behavior, and that knowledge of the unique 
nature of a particular group in relation to that of the particular family from 
Dm a child comes may throw some light on understanding that child. 

is study is devoted to an attempt to discover some possible effects of the 
Play group situation upon child development. 


METHODOLOGY 


" Detailed case records of 50 persons ranging in age from 18 to 54 form 
be Source materials for this analysis. Most of them were in their teens or 
y twenties. Thirty-four of the cases were female and 16 were male. 
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Both whites and Negroes were represented. Social status was predominantly 
middle class, with a few cases of upper and upper-lower included. L 
persons were asked to describe their family structure, interaction and ней 
ture during preschool days; the structure, interaction and culture of t ый 
play group; and their own opinions as to how the combination of € 
had affected them, if at all. The foregoing terms were explained care wi 
to all those participating. Every effort was made to effect informal and cle 
communication between researcher and cases. In the analysis of the data, 
more reliance was placed upon the stated facts than in the interpretatio? 
though in most cases the interpretations seemed to follow very logically 
from the situations as they were described. 


ЕАмшү AND Pray Group STRUCTURE 


One of the hypotheses on which this study was based was that the rela- 
tionships between (a) numbers of siblings and numbers of playmates, and 
(b) sex of siblings and sex of playmates, might have a bearing upon sociali- 


zation, sex identification, and ability to understand members of the same, of 
Opposite, sex. 


The Factor of Size 
Table т shows the composition of our sample in respect to number of 
siblings, and indicates that the cases are very predominantly members of 


the small family system. Ninety per cent of the respondents come from 
families with three children or less. Census data for 1950 show the corres- 


ponding figure for the general population to be 79.3 per cent. The fact 
that our sample is a college-attending group very probably accounts for the 
higher ratio. It is clear, then, that the following analyses are descriptive; 


chiefly, of the role of the preschool play group for children in the small 
family system. 


TABLE 1 


FAMILY SIZE 


Number of Siblings Male Female Total 
7 п 18 
7 12 19 
€ 7 8 
o 1 É 
I I 2 
о 1 1 
o 1 I 
16 34 50 
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TABLE 2 
SIZE OF PLAY GROUP OF ONLY CHILDREN 


Number of Playmates Male Female Total 
o 1 g 
1 I 2 
2 2 4 
o o o 
о 1 I 
o 3 3 
I o 1 
о о о 
2 о 2 
I о I 
o 3 3 
7 її 18 


Because the cases who had no siblings at all most strikingly illustrate 
the relationship between number of siblings and number of playmates, 
their situations will be considered below. In Table 2, the size of their play 
groups is tabulated. It indicates a wide numerical range and suggests many 
varieties of resulting situations, a few of which follow. 


Jack, an only child, lived in a neighborhood composed mostly of foundry 
workers of foreign extraction, though his own family was not of this group. He 
was not permitted to associate with the children of the workers and when he ran 
off to do so on several occasions, he was brought home and spanked. There was 
just one approved playmate within his distance of free locomotion—a girl a year 
older than he, He admitted that he did not much care to play with her and felt 
she did not care to play with him, but she was the only available person. His one 
other playmate was the son of friends of his parents, three years older than he, 
who lived on the other side of town. Everytime they played together they had 
to be taken and brought home by parents. This was unsatisfactory, as was the 
difference in their ages. 


Another only child, Bill, lived in a neighborhood which consisted almost 
wholly of young family people and of college educated parents. Most of the 
fathers were professional men, the major portion being college and high school 
teachers, There was a great deal of socializing amongst the parents who had 
many common interests. Quite naturally, their children grew up together. This 
boy had no difficulty in finding a continuous play group, easily accessible, from 
among nine children of both sexes and within one year of his own age. 


Horace, a little Negro boy, whose father died when the child was four years 
old, moved at that time from his home where there had been no playmates 
available, to live with his mother who was 23; an aunt, 33; and two boarders 
(a married couple), 24 and 27. Formerly, he had been pampered as an only 
child and was the center of his parents’ attention. With the move, he became the 
lone child "against" four adults, three of whom “took authority” because his 
mother taught school during the day. He wrote: “Limitations and frustrations 
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began to pile up.” He was aware that this could h: 


ave been a very unhappy 
situation for him. However, 


3 - Tn le 
the new neighborhood, by its constitution, endi 
Y happy preschool existence. The community 


tion made this group of children е 
of his day out "with the other kids, 
One cannot help but add here ho 


3 atus 
been no other children of his own race, age and class sta 


€ a hand in his preschool development of behavior patterns an 


conceptions of himself as a person. 


In three cases of only children, there were other children living in the 


family. In one, a girl's male cousin one year older than she; in another, a 
girl’s two male cousins, one and three years 
boy’s two cousins, a male cousin four 


older boy was permitted to “do things 
girl cousin 
there was no 


from age peers, or spoke with gratitude of the Playmates who reversed 
this tendency in them, 


Male Female Total 


Same Sex 3 3 6 
4 9 13 
TORI с аы ыа кнн. 7 12 19 
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TABLE 4 
SEX COMPOSITION OF THREE-CHILD FAMILIES 
Sex of Siblings Male Female Total 
Both Male nent nmn 1 І 2 
Both Female . 2 
Both Sexes o 4 4 
ЧИЙ MEN ESTEE. I РА 8 


The Sex Factor 

The sex composition of the two- and three-child families is shown in 
Tables 3 and 4, and they indicate that 63 per cent of those children were 
reared with siblings of the opposite sex. All of the larger families in the 
sample included children of both sexes. 

Table 5 shows the sex composition of the play groups. Sixty-two per 
cent of them included children of both sexes, a percentage remarkably close 
to that for the family sex composition. 


TABLE 5 

SEX COMPOSITION OF PLAY GROUP 

Sex of Playmates Male Female Total 
ЖОЙ БР сеннен ir 12 19 31 
Opposite Sex Only 4 4 
Same Sex Only i50 pesi xS 2 9 II 
No ‘Playmates soucs eie erus 2 ‚® 4 
ПОЕ essem ense ERAS 16 34 50 


Careful analysis of the nine cases in which siblings were all of the 
Same sex revealed that in six of them the preschool play group afforded 
first association with children of the opposite sex, and three had no such 
associations before they entered school. A few comments from the individ- 
uals involved throw some light on the meaning, to them, of these struc- 
tures in their interrelationships. 


i Ours was a very feminine household, and Mother was dedicated to making 
uae ladies out of us. My older sister and I were even sent to private girls’ acad- 
чам until high school age. My sister had never played with anyone but girls 
ав pa ume and when, at the age of 144%, she started at a coeducational 

100 She got into various sorts of troubles. She was fascinated by suddenly 
eing surrounded by boys who were quite ready to date her. But she didn't know 
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anything about boys, really, 


with 
nor their rules of the game, nor how to behave v 
them. The results were that 


first she got a badly turned head, then she gor ше 
trouble with the principal and finally she got her heart broken. She Wee als 
men" for several years. It was so different with me. I went to the e ende 
at the same ages but I grew up with a gang of boys and girls mon De ininity 
age of three. We were together constantly and a little bit of Mother's Sed A. 
training” was rubbed off me even before I went to the academy. Sipe fest 
ships with these same playmates continued for many years, I hadn't 4 d ME 
trouble in changing to the high school. Boys were "old hat" to me. 1 1 had 
their ideas about proper girls' behavior pounded into me thoroughly an 
also learned a good deal about them. 


. As 
І was the third daughter born to a man who desperately wanted a son 


chance would have it, the only children on my street were a number of sage 
boys. Thus, while other little girls, I suppose, were busy playing with do The 
cut-outs, I was out in the street tossing a soft-ball or climbing lamp posts. 1 
boys accepted me as one of them and I was happy. The "rub" came ушей. Y 
entered grammar school and found myself face-to-face with the problem of werd 
ing, under social pressure, How to Act Like a Young Lady. This was indeed аш 

a problem, It seemed I had to learn, often by painful experience, the € 
patterns which were second nature to other girls. I had to learn what sceme 

at the time a whole new vocabulary, a whole new manner of dress, a whole new 


set of interests. It was not casy. I had to learn these things not only to fit in with 
the other girls, but I discovered, to my pain, that boys prefer tom-boy girls only 
up to a certain age. 


A boy whose only brother was three and a half years younger than he, 


and who had only one, and a very close and continuing, male playmate, 
wrote of being “terrified” by bei 


ng in a classroom with girls, that he never 
made friends of them and even at Present is much more comfortable with 
men than with women. One sentence from his case record is of special 
interest. After describing the life-long association with his friend, he wrote, 
“We were more like brother and sister.” 


The Age Factor 


; ише 
Proved a satisfactory substitut { 
are, however, other facets © 


and 
nths, 
let alone in 
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one to do. And a year or two makes a whole world of difference. For these 
reasons, the age composition of the play group in itself has been noted as 
important in our records. 

A lad with a sister three and half years older than he, and a group of 
eight playmates from seven to nine years older than he, wrote the fol- 
lowing: 


Being younger, and with sister more or less of a boss, I became a follower 
and a crybaby when I couldn’t keep up with the older kids and when they made 
fun of me. I even developed stuttering but thanks to my mother who didn’t 
sympathize with me, I got over it, She convinced me there was nothing organ- 
ically wrong with me, that I could stop it if I wanted to. I did try hard and it 
worked (although under extremely tense situations I feel it coming back but 
I always suppress it). When my sister was in high school, my parents and she 
always insisted I go wherever my sister and her friends went (swimming, movies, 
to other girls’ houses). I always felt out of place and not really wanted although 
everyone said I was very foolish to think such a thing. 


A girl with a brother eight years older and a sister four and a half years 
younger tells this story: 


The only children in the block were about six boys all exactly my brother’s 
age. As a result there was no one for me to play with, But my brother's friends 
played with me, not regularly, but I was treated to bicycle rides, swings, etc., 
when they were in the mood. As а result . . . I never had a “till death us do 
part” bosom pal. I have a hard time talking to other people about things that 
are important. I enjoy being with myself. Reading is a favorite sport. And I 
sometimes wonder if the fact that I have always gotten along (on a dating basis) 
with fellows quite a bit older than I isn’t caused by the earlier associations with 
my brother’s friends. 


Two other cases (not tabulated in this study) show interesting contrasts 
to the above. A young lady who is remarkably competent at everything she 
undertakes, and for the simple reason that she studies each new problem 
carefully and keeps practicing until she is satisfied with the results, had 
the following experience. She was the youngest of seven playmates, the 
next closest in age being six months older. Apparently, the greater motor 
abilities of the others challenged her. When she was just old enough to 
dress herself, she was found sneaking out into the yard one morning at six 
o'clock. When observed and questioned, her explanation was that she was 
going to“pwactice yumpin’.” “Practicing jumping” has been characteristic 
of her behavior ever since. Finally, an extremely successful businessman, 
who has made his way by starting a number of times on jobs quite below 
his ability and economic value and then working himself upward, attrib- 
uted his willingness to do this to attitudes formed in his earliest training. 
He had a sister five years his senior. The only other children in the neigh- 
borhood were girls of her age, and the little boy who tagged along was an 
abomination to them. He was very lonely and discovered that the only 
way he could “get in” was to offer to do the “dirty work” and “play the 
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most menial roles.” When he did this, 


he was not only accepted, but 
achieved success in his goal for companio 


nship. 


Fairy AND Pray Group INTERACTIVE Processes 


In situational analysis the separation of a group into structure, MES 
and content is a necessary technique but a highly superficial one. It А 
necessary because it is impossible by word of mouth or in writing to analyz 
a situation in its total configuration. It is superficial because structure, 
Process and content are so completely interrelated that in a real life situation 
no one of them stands alone as a determining influence. Already, in the 
analysis of Structure, there has been much reference to both interaction and 
cultural content. This is inescapable. However, as structure has been the 
chief emphasis in the preceding section, and content will be in the following 
one, so interaction is stressed here. Three aspects of it will be illustrated. 


The Play Group Interactive Pattern 


The general patterns of play 
vided interesting contrasts, Ther 


5, the usual comment is something like, 
self. I had to.” Between these two polar 


play group, Interestingly enough, the 
respondents, both male and female, who recorded th 


spoke of their groups as “gangs.” The Process described within them was 


very similar to that described in Thrasher’s (2) classic study of gangs, here, 
pushed back in time to Preschool play. 


Individual Playmates and the Empathic Complex 


- For example, the family-rejected child 
may feel rejected by everyone else and ey, 


and frequently come to light in clinics, Thus, it i5 
almost natural to attribute the results to i 


though, many obviously family-rejected chi 
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out life in this way. They do not usually show up in clinics (at least not 
for rejection symptoms) and it is therefore very difficult to discover why 
their reactions have been so different. 

A. sociological, or situational, analysis of the total interactive group 
experience, rather than of just early family interaction, may shed light on 
possible answers to this question and for the following reasons. For some 
people, the realities of their experiences throughout life correspond to, and 
reinforce, the influences of their intra-family experiences. For others, this 
is not so; and at times quite abrupt reversals of behavior and attitudes 
result from new experiences, Our case records give indications that this 
does happen. 

One very persistent story running through the records has to do with 
the ability, or lack of ability, to form close intimate relationships with other 
people, to talk oneself out freely, to give confidences. In every case where 
a child had felt no such closeness with a family member, because of a 
variety of circumstances, and the play group offered no person of similar 
age and/or interests, the individual remarked upon a continuation of his 
“apartness” during school days and a lingering bit of difficulty in this respect 
up to the present. On the other hand, when the family situation was sim- 
ilar, but close pals had been found in the preschool period, the writer spoke 
of this as the beginning of learning to share himself with another. 

The story, however, is broader than it appears on the basis of these 
comments. The author has used the concept of “the empathic complex” to 
describe one of the ways in which personalities take form. The term 
empathic complex means “the particular emotional linkage between a child 
and the significant persons in his environment” (1). A child does not 
respond to all the people in his environment with equal emotionality. Some, 
he loves because they fulfill his emotional and/or physical needs; others, 
he dislikes because they do not; still others seem neutral persons to him. 
Regardless of the actual social value of the behavior of these people, a child 
tends to react in two ways. First, he tends to adopt the behavior patterns 
of those he loves and to avoid those of the ones he dislikes; second, he 
tends to develop a certain type of behavior pattern of his own which is 
appropriate to the relationship between him and the specific person. He is 
selective about this in his own family, and our cases indicate that he is 
equally selective amongst his own playmates. For example: 


George had a circle of little friends whom he saw most frequently at birthday 
Parties and Sunday School. Most of them were “neutrals” to him and he rarely 
Sought out their company. Jean, a girl one and a half years older than he, 
definitely appealed to him, however, and he spent most of his time with her. 
She was “likeable,” came from a "nice middle class family of the same religious 
background,” and "generally set a good example as to her character." Not only 
Was she a "character example" to George but he felt his association with her 
fined over into his later life. He prefers the kind of girl Jean was, now that 
ae at the dating age, and he thinks of girls as friends and not just as "mere 
Objects of sexual attraction." George had a strong emotional feeling about one 
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other playmate, Harry. Harry was six months older but a “coward and 2 A 
intelligent.” His character was “a little shoddy,” he always told his раге ies 
and seldom got away with it. Through Harry, Gcorge discovered that ed 
does not pay," and he felt that Harry influenced him negatively almost e em 
as Jean did positively—not because of the actual moral values represente E 
just because George happened to like the one very much and despise the other. 


In Grace's play group, Mary Louise was her favorite friend. Mary rr 
was a year younger, and Grace always felt that she was "taking pur ое 
younger girl. The relationship was so pleasant and happy for both that nude 
Mary Louise had a baby sister, Grace extended her protective attitude to in 


the baby. Grace says that she loves young children, likes to work with them, ап 
wants four of her own. 


A very similar case record involves a girl whose closest friend was 4 
cripple. They spent a very happy childhood together; the recorder never 
lost her interest in people with physical incapacities and became a nurses 
specializing in orthopedics. This case was in striking contrast to the state- 
ment of still a third girl whose next-door neighbor was a victim of paralysis 
of the right arm. She wrote that she was forced to play with this boy and 
that his nasty disposition and vicious temper developed through frustration 
had made her steer very clear of anyone who had any kind of deformity. 


Relation Between Family and Play Group Interaction 


Finally, the combination of interactive processes within the home and 
those encountered outside have their own specific effects. 


Gloria writes that she was born when her parents were 39 and 41. Their 
first baby died at the age of three. They had long since given up any hopes of 
parenthood before Gloria arrived. When she did, she was the apple of her 


parents’ and kinsfolk’s eyes, and very severely overprotected. She describes herself 
as “sensitive, isolated and hesitant.” The children in her neighborhood ran aroun 

in a “pack,” and were boisterous and active. She wished so much for some onc 
or few quiet children like herself to play with; but she could not become a mem; 


ber of the “pack” resource: m : ates. 
| s than “ima inary playmates 
She wrote, “Now that I have grown up, I realize the айап of gp play. 


» Not just of bodies and minds, but also of social awareness 

i into consideration. He learns many 
demands and ideals of his group 2s 
mands and ideals of his community- 


Robert, an only child who lived on a large farm, contributed the fol- 
lowing record: 


I was quite lonely as a child, in f talk- 
А act, very lonely. My as not a t 
ative woman, 2 чу у. My mother was 


ildren 
А an. There w s of childr 
available for me to Сге two group’ 


ras à 
1 eager to play with them. One was 
about eight children. My parents did not think much of the 
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cheated at play. They depreciated my superior toys but used them often and 
broke them. When I got a tricycle, they wanted to ride it all the time but yet 
it was not a good tricycle. They knew people who had better ones. Also, I envied 
them. They were a large family. They had a good time, it seemed. There was 
always somebody to do something with. These children did some petty thieving 
+++ I remember much talk about it in our home. My father wanted to go to the 
mat with them, but my mother said she didn’t want trouble with them since they 
were, after all, our nearest neighbors and were the only children usually available 
for me to play with. About this time, the boy two years older than me began 
picking on me. My father told me the next time it happened to punch him. 
I did. I struck him and piled him up on the mud. This made a tremendous and 
lasting impression on me. He was older, he was a head bigger, yet I learned 
that fight can overcome what seemed like insurmountable obstacles. I don’t 
think I was ever afraid after that of anyone, at least not for many years. The 
other thing I remember. These older children gave me my first introduction to 
sex. The girls as well as the boys joined in. I worried about this for years. The 
other children that I played with—and always separately from the first family— 
че © my two cousins, a girl and a boy. The girl was a few months younger than 

and the boy about a year and a half. The girl and I have always hit it off well 
together and we ganged up just a bit on the boy. We made him sort of fetch and 
carry for us, She and I always sort of understood each other and respected each 
other. Our parents liked each other and there were many happy days when her 
mother and she came to stay at our house. Then, she and I, and sometimes the 
boy cousin, ranged all over the place and the fields and played nicely and happily 
together. The psychoanalysts might well find in my happy play hours with her 
he development of a deep-seated need which it took many years to fill again. 
р think that my dual conception of women came from this far back. At six, I was 
ully aware that there were two kinds, with two different statuses. 


Солтоке oF FAMILY AND Pray Group 


Two different aspects of the cultural content of family and play group 
seemed to affect significantly the writers of our case records. One was the 
Similarity or dissimilarity of family culture and play group culture, so far 
as nativity, religion, race and socio-economic status were concerned. The 
Other was the actual content of play activities within the play groups them- 
selves, This section will be devoted to a brief consideration of each. 


The Relationships Between Family Culture and Play Group Culture 
Three patterns emerged in the reports on group cultures. | 

A One was that of a child living in a very homogeneous neighborhood 
f which the values, attitudes, interests and general way of life of all the 
amilies coincided. The children attended the same school and, with their 
Parents, the same church. Family, school and church all reinforced each 
other in the acculturation of the children and in the same manner. It almost 
Soes without saying that the content of the play group was a close reflection 
© uni-cultural upbringing. There was, of course, some conflict between 
amily and play group, based on “misbehavior” as interpreted by parents. 
th Сге was little resentment against parents because of this, however, since 

€ children all knew what was the approved way to behave and play. They 
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i i it. As 
broke the rules Sometimes, and they expected to be punished for ps 
"the comfort of cultural consistency, id 

А ои. 
always knew where we stood, what we shouldn’t do, and what e: à 
no confusion in our minds.” “It was по 


pulled together, amicably, ў ld h |. 
or decide to kick over the traces.” The case of Bill, cited earlier, is an ier 
lent illustration of such à pattern. The whole neighborhood was young: 


A second pattern was that in which the 
divided into at lea 


with whom they could and could not play. 
their own parents; 
children with who; 


m they wanted to play; 
themselves, The m 


caning of these divisions 


Horace preserves his Social sep, accord, with no resent- 
ment, and with self-confide; М however, who was the 
only child of her faith and age in a neighborhood divided between Catholics 
and strong anti-Catholics did not have such 4 relatively easy adjustment. 
Under pressure of their раг ejected her from their 
ntil her parents finally sent her to 
t though her religion was accepted» 
i how to get along with children— 
only with adults, She favo i and the Sisters favored her. This 
i ents that she was a “square.” ane 
took her years to find friends of her own age and to get over 


her hatred of Protestants, Then, there was also the girl, in a divided neigh- 
» Who was a member of the minor; 


aratism of his own 


Own seemed “stuffy and c 


old” to her. She was 
50те play of the others 


and was determined 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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to avail herself of it whenever possible. This resulted in constant intra- 
family conflict and, during adolescence especially, a very rebellious girl. She 
is attracted only by peers of whom her parents do not approve and is happy 
to be living away from home so that she can “get out from under.” 

The third pattern existed in “neighborhoods” which should not accu- 
rately be called by that name. They were found chiefly in urban areas of 
dense population whose make-up was so heterogeneous that there were 
few, sometimes no, cultural ties between the individual families. It was 
as if each family lived on its own cultural island. The play groups con- 
sisted of some rather exotic cultural combinations. Parents exerted little or 
no pressure. The children sorted themselves out. It was under such circum- 
stances that the aforementioned “gangs” emerged even in preschool years. 
They ranged from the gangs that played tricks on each other, through the 
ones that vied for play localities and equipment, to several gangs that were 
Surprisingly rough and vicious for children so young. It was in these situa- 
tions that writers commented variously; “I learned that you had to be 
rough to make your own way,” “It didn’t pay to be alone, you needed some 
pal with you,” “I think my fear of tough people stems from those gangs. 
I always avoid anyone who looks tough,” and “My feeling has always been 
that if you aren’t sharp you'll be outsmarted.” 


Activities Within the Play Group 
All of life is a learning process in which each new experience adds to 
the individual’s cultural acquisitions. This is a selective process, however, 
and each individual learns only certain specific elements, or levels, of the 
Wealth of cultural accumulations in his society. The specific selection is 
limited by the actual life experience of each person. In the family, the child 
learns his own family's version of the culture. In the play group, he is im- 
mersed in the content of children’s activities. 
Children's play is a direct reflection of the behavior and knowledge of 
the adult society. In a simple society, such as a fishing or agricultural tribe, 
9ne can fairly easily predict the forms that play will take—there are so 
fei Toles, behavior patterns, and forms of activity. In a complex society, 
this is not so; and the learning process, through play, is much more varied. 
his proved to be so with our cases. In group activities the children 
learned very different modes of behavior during their preschool years. The 
Variations were so many that only a few are selected to illustrate some 


Points on the gamut. 
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TP" a 
acquainted with the Juvenile Court, the play group taught the pee 5 pe 
Breat deal about the law and its evasion, and the excitement of “get E me 
with it" Andy Says that he is the "black sheep" of his family. In sc Rit its 
perpetually got into trouble for cheating. He said, “I knew it was NS Т was 
ike a game and I get away with it more often than not. Even in collegi A “on 
up before the executive committee; but they don’t do much to a minister 


In contrast: 


Bill, who lived in an education-mi 
Preschool play was “intellectual in nature." *- м 
children, educationally. In their Play, they taught each other the ABC's; hov 


recognized, as time 
ent. The work became increas- 

onscientiously, however, because he 
could not lose his status nor let his clique down, At present, with two memper 
of his preschool group still in his own class, he is devoting all his energies 
making “at least a B average,” and is quite confident that he can do it, 


went on, that he was not exactly a brilliant stud 


ool, playing house with my friends. 
с had dolls, and paper-dolls, and kittens and 


And finally, another girl describes her preschool Play in this way: 


We did everything, We went “pi 
unts and we drew what we had 


› » built snowmen, and knitted 
little wool Squares for blankets for the Red Cross, We even tried to sell Wa 
We weren’t Very successful at that. 


ADDED OBSERVATIONS 


School Adjustment А 

Without having been asked to report on school adjustment, 36 out d 
the 50 cases did so. To them, their school adjustment clearly related : 
a play group and to the make-up and content of it. 
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Since this has already been suggested in excerpts from case records, a very 
brief summary of what they reported will suffice here. 

1. When the respondent was older than his playmates and the leader 
of them, and had only younger siblings, he had to cope with the problem of 
his "bossiness" in social relations at school. 

QR When he was the baby of his play group, and was babied at home, 
his problems were those of establishing relations of equality among his 
аре peers at school and of not being overly-dependent upon classmates and 
teachers, 

_ 3- The child who had played, in family and neighborhood group, only 
With children of his own sex found some difficulties in adjusting to school- 
mates of the opposite sex. 

4. In the case of a child without siblings or playmates, entering a class- 
room with a number of other children was, usually, “terrifying.” 

5. The child who was used to playing with others of his own age and 
ОЁ both sexes found the transition to the classroom to be quite easy, as 
a rule, 

.6. Finally, the activity-content of the play group, as it prepared the 
child, or did not prepare him, for participation in school-learning, affected 
his interest, his status and his adjustment in the school situation. 


Changes in Preschool Play Group 
Twelve of our cases changed their play group situations with a change 
ОЁ residence during their preschool days. These cases gave added conviction 
Of the meaning of such groups to young children, for all of them mentioned 
the change as a real life crisis. 
Tn seven of the cases, the move was a great relief. There had been no 
Playmates available, or only wholly unsuitable ones. Here, the move was 
Spoken of as the beginning of better times or better adjustment. In pis 
cases, the writers thought that their parents had made the move with this 
Specific Purpose in mind. 
he other five cases were not so fortunate. They were "torn up by the 
1905" from their best friends and constant companions, to find loneliness, 
ad influences, or, at best, very poor substitutes for what they once had. 
All five of these mentioned that they could not find satisfactory associations 
Until some time after they started school and got into some kind of amiable 
8roup once more. 


Сомсиорімс COMMENT 
suggestive value. The cases con- 
usions. The thesis is that child- 
though it has been neglected 
n the development of the per- 


This study is presented for its possible 
а di are too few to attempt definite concl 
às Xperience in preschool play groups, 

à field of study, is of real significance i 
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sonality and behavior Patterns and that it therefore deserves attention by 
students of human behavior. The material presented here is one kind o 
data that may be used for such a purpose, 
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| THE PARENT-CHILD RELATION AS A SOCIAL 
SYSTEM: I. PARENT AND CHILD ROLES? 


Окуш С. Brim, Jr. 
Russell Sage Foundation 


ке; in me relation from the viewpoint of current role theory and 
relatio m t cory in the behavior sciences, This approach to interpersonal 
We Wn sat a series of questions which are general in nature and which 
ë Pt to investigate specifically in the area of parent-child interaction. 
he beri about the parent-child relation which we plan to consider 
Perform ollowing: parent and child roles; deviance and control in role 
Tole п җы, effects of participation in other systems; and consistency in 
P огтапсе. 
f ence fea discussions of the parent-child relation using frames of refer- 
20), Walle to our own include sections in Burgess and Locke (13), Davis 
though "- and Hill (77), Parsons (47) and studies by Bossard (10, п). 
it frequent] е in heavily indebted to this previous work, especially Parsons ^ 
AAS been ri às not been as detailed as one might hope; and that which 
.  Tesearch q ctailed, such. as Parsons" analysis, has not utilized available 
© Uo extend ‘a їп connection with the analysis. In our own study we hope 
ur xnl develop some of the insights presented in these earlier studies. 
of the in P has a two-fold purpose. First, we attempt to restate some 
analytic eee issues in parent-child relations in terms of concepts and 
Secondly nee drawn from role theory and social „system theory. 
existing ? We attempt to relate these concepts and analytic categories to 
research on parent-child relations, both by citing the research 


е . 
in трегЧпеги, and by classifyi lected portions of existing research 
terms y classifying selected po: X 


| This is the first of a series of papers in which we present an analysis 


wo den concepts and categories. В -— 
imd 105 on the extent of our analysis must be made explicit. 
9r the that we are not concerned with the effects upon the child's 
9f the "Ms S personality of membership in the parent-child system. Much 
Fespect n "arch data which we mention in this analysis, particularly with 
Primary a and child roles, is drawn from studies which had as their 
‚ = ncern the personality of the child resulting from certain types 
the 1 stud 
ussel] s. 
CHILD DE 


5 15 Part of the project, Social Science and Parent Education, sponsored by 
Бе Foundation and the Child Study Association of America. 
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of parent-child relations. From such studies we use the information describ- 
ing the relation, but not the data on effects of the relation. 

Secondly, throughout our analysis we are concerned only with the 
parent-child relation in the United States. We have not included materials 
from other societies except where they are crucial in illuminating ba 
point of theory. This fact makes it difficult to determine the limits © 
generality of the analysis. While some of the statements which follow may 
be true of American families generally, or even of broader groups than 
this, others may pertain only to specific subcultural groups. Unfortunately, 


their Primary function for society is training 
nclude the teacher-pupil, the master-apprentice, 
and, of course, the parent-child system. In the latter the broad and dominant 


à socially suitable member of society, both as a child in the child’s role, 
i he important distinction 


tticular system for society» 
ysis has been Presented of the functions of the 
parent-child relation beyond intensive treatment of the dominant function 
mentioned above. Others have been mentioned, however. For example, 
that this relation may pro- 
vide the opportunity for the adult to work out through play with his chil- 
dren latent conflicts of his own childhood. It has been suggested frequently 
that involvement in a parent-child relation, i.e., having children, serves 10 
maintain the husband-wife System intact. However, the recent work of 
Monahan (45) indicates that there may be little relation between childless- 
r our purposes throughout the analysis we work prr 
marily from the point of view of the dominant function, namely, the 
rearing of children to Produce competent adult members of society. i 
The basic element in social system analysis is the role of the various 
members of the System. In every system, each of the members has a certain 
role which he is expected to perform. Generally, the roles in the system 
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кс vus are complementary to each other, and when competently 
nite а to discharge of the functions of the system for 
er ote ib E enerally, too, the members have been equipped through 
ine = ice EE for the proper performance of their roles. 
T абарг" - ко whether for the purposes of research, of making 
the like, the role effects, of secking improvement in role performance, and 
Some s re are several issues which the investigator should consider. 
уйе. e ы issues would seem to pertain to analysis of roles in any social 
be pe pum roles, physician-patient roles, while others may 
nde s on yu the parent-child system. These issues, which we take 
ае А are: prescriptive and performance aspects of roles; units of 
in pec раа = in role analysis; descriptive properties of roles used 
tion cdi city of the role; changes in roles; and, sources of infor- 
roles. 


ance Aspects or RoLrs 


oie е involved іп а social system, like the husband role in the 
xe system, has some specific duties within the system, some 
nae I : 2p to discharge. The content of the role, that is, the feelings 
e i have, the behavior he should perform, the effects he should 
of the уе customarily prescribed by society's members for the incumbent 
Shad o e. These prescriptions are normative, in that they state what is 
Certain s appropriate behavior for a person occupying a certain role in a 

ystem. 
‘ice must be di 
actual — of members of a system. | 
of er en Ойрапге information about a role constitute two oe os 
exam Te or describing a given role. Analyses of parental - or 
such poe may involve information about how parents actually Бе cA 
mation FG by mothers of their infant training practices (61); or in sf 
their aS out how parents should behave, such as fathers pee for 
Variable шаш (22). Where role data has been used as the predictive 
customarily studies of children’s personality, one finds the investigator 
actual чи 3 using опе or the other kind of data, 1.¢., prescriptive (аў) ог 
kind of I data (60). The relative value of using = or other 
case, th ata in prediction apparently has yet to be established. In any 

e distinction has been sufficiently clear 1n role analysis so that it 


Probably needs no elaboration. 
points about role prescriptions, however, merit discussion. First, 
irected a point out that prescriptions for roles in any social system are 
dle x the successful discharge of the function of that system for society. 
regulate ah ees essentially are efforts on the part of society s members to 
Will occur eder of certain of the members so that certain consequences 
- It may be clear, then, that role prescriptions are based on 
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stinguished from descriptions of actual 
The uses of prescriptive or 


We 
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theories, implicit or explicit, about human behavior. Role prescriptions 
include the behavior believed in the society to be the instrumental means 
to the achievement of some desired result, i.e., the given function of the SYS 
tem. Thus, the parent in our society is charged with the responsibility 
of behaving towards the child in a way which it is believed will result 
in the child’s becoming a competent functioning member of society when 
adult. 

It follows that changes in role Prescriptions will occur either when the 
theory of human nature which underlies the prescriptions changes, or 
when there is a change in the functions ascribed to the system. Changes 
in Prescriptions resulting from changes in theory are perhaps most clearly 
shown in analyses (69, 76) of prescriptions for the parental role found in 
the parent education literature, e.g., the shift from a Watsonian to a 
Freudian conception of personality contributed to the shift from rigid to 
self-demand feeding. However, the society generally, not only the expert 
advisors of parents, also shifts in the general theories. For example, (73) 
during the first part of the nineteenth century and earlier, the Calvanist 
view of human nature with its conception of infant damnation and inherent 
juvenile depravity led to prescriptions for the parental role involving 
breaking the child’s will, among other items. This prescription generally 
disappeared with the decline of Calvinist theory, : 

Changes in prescriptions resulting from changes in ascribed function 
occur because the latter constitutes setting a new goal, so to speak, so that 
now new means (e.g. new child-rearing practices) are required to reach 
the new goal. The changes in function of the parentchild system occur 
within the broad framework of producing competent adults; it is not this 
over-all charge to the system which changes, but rather the details of what 


a eles (30) has analyzed just this type 
of change for the past two generations in Russia, but for the United States 


tions of the valued adult character 
Л ў d the change to changes in the Parent-child system. His- 
torical reviews such as Anderson's (2) and Bossard’s (11), as well as the 


references Cited in the latter, are generally illuminating but not incisive 
on this point, 


flict in role Prescriptions between different 
man behavior, or different 
Produced from the parent-child 


é : iç some 
OF Dot | nvestigation. There is 501 
indication (50, PP- 201-203) that conflict in Prescriptions between various 
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special interest groups, such as the preventive mental health movement, and 
the society at large arise from differing conceptions of competence in adult- 
hood. Where the general prescriptions for the parent and child roles are 
tuned to the production of persons competent to perform in the society 
45 it exists, requiring perhaps a moderate amount of anxiety, high achieve- 
ment drive, etc., the prescriptions of special interest groups may be unreal- 
BG in the sense that they are directed not to the existing society's demands. 
This is not to imply, of course, that society's conceptions of the good adult 
are better nor that the conceptions of special groups ineffectual. Indeed, it 
Js in part through just such special conceptions and their pursuit that 
Society does change. 

A second important issue pertaining to role prescriptions is that of 
reciprocity. We have mentioned that roles in a social system are mutually 
Cooperative and facilitative in the achievement of the function with which 
the system is charged. This requires that when a role in the system has 
Some specific prescription, other roles in the system will carry a reciprocal 
Prescription such that the performance of the latter will fit performance 
of the former, Thus a prescription for a given role, e.g., that parents should 
make their children obey, conveys at the same time the reciprocal prescrip- 
Uon for the child’s role, viz.: that children should be obedient. Thus, what 
15 prescribed is truly the relation between roles in the system, even though 
in statements of prescriptions only one-half is made explicit and is linked 
to one specific role, while the reciprocal half remains implicit. us 

Generally, the members of a system know not only the prescriptions 
‘or their own roles, but at the same time know the implicit reciprocal pre- 
*eription for the others’ roles. These reciprocals, in fact, constitute some 
of their role prescriptions for other members of the system. This does not 
necessarily mean that the other members accept these reciprocals as role 
Prescriptions for themselves. Conflict and instability in the system may have 
Tesulted in disagreement between members as to appropriate role aoe 
\ at is true is that any given member will generally prescribe ds n 
ia reciprocal of the prescriptions he holds for his own role. bos F can 

Procals are in fact the prescriptions the other members accep 
and correct depends on the amount of disagreement between members: 

Us, to use our earlier example, a mother may believe she should make 

er children obey, and reciprocally, that children should be obedient. 
ether the children accept such prescription for their own role is another 
нош they may believe that children should not obey, and reciprocally, 


jw a Ts ее not make them a inui 
arch on parent and child roles the 39 ( 

he extend our knowledge. For example, in a national survey by 
cent КА (26) of adolescent prescriptions for parents’ behavior, the adoles- 
is dn that a parent should not necessarily always give reasons for 
Villin ands on the child implies that the adolescent should at times be 
8 to accept such demands without explanatory reasons. Thus, we have 


ption of reciprocity 
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information not only on parental role 


ipti itself. 
ion also on Prescriptions for the adolescent role itse 


assumption of reciprocity 
explicit. For example, in research directed S 
mothers’ “attitudes toward child Tearing” (e.g., 27, 35), attitude scales p 
been used which ask the mother for prescriptions both for parents and ak 
children’s roles, €g» a parent should ..., a child should . . . . The item 


types of behavior. It is probable ca 
hild should behave are as accurate vi 
he assumption of reciprocity, of how she feels a pare 


= hes 
nce in these two approac á 
y on the assumption of pi 
ded in the same measure 


them to obey—even though she 
and that they should obey, 


Units oF Causa SEQUENC 
We have pointed out h 


l Ortànt to discuss now the implice 
tions of the fact that i ever their specific content, seem t 


EET 

^ effects of such behavior. The i 

causal sequence of the: ult in behavior whic? 
1n turn, produces certain effects, 


to 
scriptions for any role Usually will be found e 
all three, For example, consider 


her 
she is supposed to feel love Or al 
o keep the house clean, and probably also an 


А ith regar 
competently masculine. With reg? 


ee 
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1s that the underlying theory has weak predictive power, so that it is not 
sufficient simply to prescribe appropriate parental motives, for instance, and 
expect the desired behavior and/or effect to occur; or to prescribe overt 
behavior, and assume the right effects will follow. Nor, evidently, is it suf- 
ficient simply to prescribe in terms of effects and turn the parent loose, 
without also stating the motives he must have and behavior he must 
Perform to produce these effects. Instead, a global approach is employed 
In which Society protects itself by leaving no element of the causal sequence 
'á doubt. This is shown also in the fact that, in role training generally, the 
ete iy taught not only the appropriate overt behavior for the role, but 
55 at the same time invested with role-appropriate motives. 
‘tener same tri-fold prescription is found in the materials of special 
the for MP and in the formal legal control system of the society. For 
lege Pee example, a central issue among parent educators is the 
suggestin which overt parental behavior may be suggested in contrast to 
child-tr. ng appropriate motives, e.g., if you love your child, then your 
s amning practices will generally be all right. For the latter, the legal 
Fücture of the society includes laws prohibiting certain kinds of behavior, 
en exposure; certain kinds of effects, e.g., killing a person; and, 
ни dec of motives, eg. as in instances of fraud in which the intent 
ny dua be the crucial issue. : 
Toles doe онаша to find that the research data on parent and child 
actua] a ittle to clarify this issue. In attempts to classify and describe 
ii in i performance, whether for the purposes of predicting from this 
mation a the child’s personality) or simply to give descriptive infor- 
Without di u тсе causal units have been employed as a basis of classification 
tem, As Ra жану between them, and within the same classificatory sys- 
of ¢ hum а dwin (5, pp. 267-268) has recently pointed out in his orm 
is reg in| parental behavior, most efforts are thoroughly muddled in 
Pect.” Thus, for example, in the Fels Parent Behavior Scales (6, 15, 
ше three types of items are indiscriminately included: solicitousness 
5 welfare—anxious-nonchalant (motivational unit); duration of 


Contact w: 

t H * . 
Dess of with Parent—extensive-brief (overt behavioral unit); and, readi- 
This sa ^XPlanation—thwarts curiosity — satisfies curiosity (effect unit). 


Performs. mixed basis of classification is found in other studies of role 
Studies yy oe (74), as well as of role prescriptions (56, 57). In fact, the 
ficatio Е Consistently adhere to only one of these causal units in classi- 
Notable such as the use by Sigel eż al. (65) of overt behavior alone are 
Y being exceptions. . 

Which h unnecessary to point out that analyses of parent and Е 
5 Om par, ave no clear and consistent basis of classification are difficult 
Ver, re d With each other, and hence to generalize from; and that, more- 

Onalit Уе studies of the effects of different types of roles, such as on 
clarify; У development, might increase their predictive power through 

© type of predictive unit involved. 
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he amount of aggression shown, the speed of perform 
f authority involved, and so on. This is necessary whet! 


of the role—acceptance or rej 
missive feeding practices—are 


in exploring their correlates (e. 
as a basis for descriptive comp: 
(e.g., 21). ies 

In some research on parent and child roles the descriptive properti р 
have been carefully measured and scaled and have the properties of ei 
sions of role behavior (eg. 33); in other studies the. properties v. 
tend to be single and discrete units of description (e.g., 56, 57); in stil 
others the properties have not received formal meas 


rejection. (6, 37, 
authoritarian (43 
pline and authority (53); 


ment (27, 63). Others are warm-cold, Possessive-detached (4); nurturance 
and frustration (60); di i 


Perficial-encouragi 
» possessive, ignoring (64). 


+ . а 
a Variety of variables have been used in areas of study, dd 
research, attempts to order and simplify are often e 
Ў H esu 
| » no major factor analysis of T 
Severa] or many of the different scales used in these sido has been ee 
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There have been two factor analyses of the Fels Parent Behavior Scales. 
Roff's analysis (58) shows four major factors and three minor ones. The 
major factors are democratic-authoritarian; rigidness-harshness of punish- 
ment; harmony-friction; and overprotective-rejection. Lorr and Jenkins 
(38), in a second order factoring of Roff's seven factors, find three factors 
of encouragement or denial of dependency needs; democratic or authori- 
tarian values; and strictness or laxity in the home. A third factor analysis 
Is that of Sewell, Mussen and Harris (62). This study factored correlations 
between scor es on 38 items which pertained to child-rearing practices recom- 
mended on the basis of psychoanalytic theory. Among the seven resulting 
“Actors were permissiveness in early feeding, permissiveness in toilet train- 
8) and non-punitive treatment. 

At present, it appears that we have isolated few, if any, properties of 
the parental role which have gained wide acceptance as to theoretical im- 
portance, As the search for important properties continues in studies of 
Parent and child roles, it may be valuable to draw upon more general 
attempts to classify relations in social systems, such as those developed in 
ey during the past 50 years. The recent study of Parsons and Bales 
(49), in Which general theoretical properties of roles in social systems are 
Used to describe roles in the parent-child system specifically, is a notable 
x in this direction, Drawing on Bales’ analysis of roles in small problem- 
varia] &roups and Parsons’ general analysis of roles in terms of ape 
terms z € roles of mother and father, for example, are delineate ш 
oriented their instrumental (task-oriented) or expressive (social-emotiona 
T Pe > Properties. It is of interest that, in spite of the oe interest 
effort А Ogists in interaction classification, this is apparently the " sla 
area o A utilize the field of parent-child relations as the IL conten! 
theoreti interaction, Bringing the analysis of parent and child го mee: 

e ies relation with analysis of roles in other social Te is 
only 0 E similar descriptive properties of roles, would have the meri . 
, Providing new research leads for the parent-child relation, but 


also | 
їп bee integrating research on the parent-child system with other research 
havior science, 


Sprciricity or THE Rote 


Ma 


Paren i of the studies of the parent-child system have analyzed roles of 
the basi phe children, without any further specification of the role jn 
Toles ed Ct sex différences, It certainly is true that there are properties o 
ich are shared by both parents, e.g., responsibility for the physical 
In [e the child, and hence one can speak of the parental role generally. 
псе р manner there are general properties of the child’s role, e.g., obedi- 
SPecific x © Parents, At the same time, it is equally clear that there are 
“S associated with sex differences for both parents and children; 
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that is, in addition to the general parent and child roles, there are Др 
roles їп the system for father and mother, son and daughter. These. ud 
roles are fundamental in the monogamous nuclear family шайган 
our society (48), even though in other types of families, e.g., polygam 
additional role specifications might be required (37). я ily 
Those studies which have in fact studied specific sex roles in the и of 
have rarely taken the next step, namely, specifying the role in E 
same-sex or cross-sex relations. While it is true that there are баар 
of the father role which pertain to the father’s relation to both son ally, 
daughter, so that one may sensibly speak of the role of the father gener ^ 
it is also true that the father's role with respect to his son will differ К 
several ways from his role with his daughter. The relative Abr di T 
solid research on these role differences is all the more surprising in id п 
of the Freudian hypotheses regarding same-sex and cross-sex interac 
in the family. sii spatial 
It seems to us profitable to conceive of each type of parent-child pna the 
such as father-daughter, mother-son, as a separate social system, wit both 
role behavior of members in each system being somewhat different у 
in prescription and in performance. Each such system is then page 
to be embedded in a more general system, e.g., father and children, yr Й 
in turn is embedded in the still more general system of parent and c 0 
This is to say that the father’s role in the father-daughter system will p 
tain some elements performed only in that system, some performed 2 1 
in the father-son system, and also some which are performed equally WE 
by the mother in her relation. with the children. Indeed, valuable rescate 
could be done on the types of role elements which are general or spec! 
It appears to us that specifying in research the particular social гу 
and, hence, the particular role, would go far toward making the ee Й 
more comparable and toward increasing the predictive power of generali 
tions about parent-child roles, pild 
Some of the implications of increased specification of parent and p 
roles on the basis of sex differences might be illustrated in connection ent 


^. теб 
the Parsons-Bales hypothesis. As mentioned previously, in their °° 


ily 
work (49) the hypothesis was advanced that the father’s role in the f? the 


er 
-oriented and the other expressive or pers to 
nterpersonal relations in the system, are analy 
arise in small problem-solving groups (7). Zelditch (78), in an four 
of 56 societies for which data on the nuclear family were available, athe 


in 46 out of the 56 societies the mother a” 
roles were differentiated in this way. 
The data on role behavior in American fa 


briefly in respect to this hypothesis, even though the definitions 
mental and expressiv. 


€ roles may not be clear enough to enable u$ 
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relate the data to the hypothesis. In any case, if the instrumental role in- 

cludes supervision and control of children, then Hackett’s finding (26) 

that mothers are perceived as being more supervising and controlling would 
contrary to the hypothesis. 

„І the instrumental role means being responsible for punishment of 
children, then both Radke’s (53) and Stott’s (70) findings that the mother 
More frequently punishes than the father are relevant. 

Moreover, the review of the Chicago and Harvard studies by Havig- 
hurst and Davis (28) showed that in the Chicago study mothers punished 
their children most and the Boston study shows that even when both par- 
Ents are present the mother more frequently disciplines the child. Data 


. from a National survey (79) indicate that parents are about equal in respect 


to giving punishment. In sum, the mother is equally or more frequently 
the punisher or disciplinarian. 
the instrumental role involves putting pressure on the child to live 
“Pp to standards, then Roy’s data (59) finding mothers more permissive is 
Pertinent, In contrast, the study of Connor ez а}. (17) finds the prescribed 
Tole for fathers is more developmental than for mothers, and Blood (9) has 
shown that developmental practices are correlated with permissiveness; and 
the study by McClelland ez al. (40) shows that mothers expect independence 
on the part of their children earlier than do fathers. Thus, two of the three 
Studies indicate mothers may be somewhat more pressuring or demanding 
than the fathers, 
However, the one study which seems to bear most directly on the 
YPothesis is that of Tasch (75) in which she obtained conceptions of the 
runs Tole from 85 fathers. The types of activities they actually performed 
7. "heir role as father range from “participating in routine daily care 
94 Per cent) to “maintain family unity” (37 per cent), the latter being 
а fairly clear statement of the expressive role. In their conceptions of the 
o Tole, "being a guide and teacher" and "acting as the authority 
subi tioned 66 and 54 times, respectively, whereas supplying protection, 
e mty, and emotional security were mentioned 28 times only. These data 
5, eem to be a confirmation of the hypothesis. . 
howe бер both members of the parent-child relation are specified by sex, 
Toles Yer, it suggests that instrumental and expressive aspects of parental 
a "ау depend on the specific system being considered. Aberle and 
gele (1) indicate that fathers are more demanding for their sons than 
o daughters. The data of Sears et al. (60) suggest a tendency of 
ata “ts to be a little more severe with daughters than with sons. Tasch’s 
ied (75) show that for 72 per cent and 71 per cent of the boys the ES 
whil to “develop motor abilities, interests, skills,” and “develop e 
contr the fathers did this for 52 per cent and 66 per cent of the girls, In 
cent routine daily care and safety" was given by fathers to 52 per 
Press the boys, and 71 per cent of the girls. These data suggest a greater 
‘ire by fathers on sons than on daughters. McKeown and Chyatte (43) 
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report that girls more often than boys see their father as encouraging. 
Concerning punishment, the White House survey (79) shows that girls are 
punished more by their mothers and boys more by both parents. Simpson 
(66) reports that boys are more often spanked by fathers, girls by mothers. 
Thus, it may be that interpretation of the data and the general validity of 
the hypothesis involve a specification of role behavior on a same-sex, 
Cross-sex basis, 

There are other bases of specification which are important. One of these 
is the ordinal position of the child. Even though there are no role prescrip- 
tions in our society specifying different parent-child relations on the basis of 
ordinality (as there are in many societies with Primogeniture, for example); 
it is certain (34) that there are role performance differences on this basis. 
A second important basis of specification, which has both prescriptive and 
performance correlates, involves different types of €xceptionality of members 
of the system, e.g., twins, invalid Parents, feeble-minded children, deaf 
mutes, and the like. While a consideration of these lies outside the scope 
of this paper, we intend to discuss them in a subsequent paper in this series. 


Sources or INFORMATION Agout Rovers 


The next of our issues in role analysis is the source of information. It 
is desirable that this always be taken into account in the analysis and in 
subsequent generalization. As we pointed out 
scriptions, the Prescriptions for b 
on whether one draws u 


interest groups, parents, children, etc, While 


t 5 i formance may differ depend- 
m о 15 reporting, Thus, Radke (53), among on demonstrates 
z ng А 

кш ы апа description of what parents 


make ex 
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CLASSIFICATION ОЕ SELECTED StuprEs oF Rote BEHAVIOR 


In Tables 1 and 2 we have classified 40 selected publications from the 
Past two decades which include data on parent or child roles. This is a 
small number, to be sure; nevertheless, it is a substantial portion of the 
арі studies which have had adequate sample size and an orderly pres- 
entation of results. One may be surprised, with all of the attention paid 
s the family and to child development as areas of study, that the research 

ata On parent-child roles is not large. However, as Cottrell (18) has 
Pointed out, sociologists have contributed not nearly as much as might 
~ expected to knowledge of interpersonal relations in the family. And 
n Radke-Yarrow and Yarrow (54, p. 22) have pointed out in regard to 
е revised edition of Carmichacl's Manual of Child Development (14) 
ted of 1,215 pages of text, less than 25 pages, scattered throughout i 
imd given to parent-child relations." Much of the data that is availal e 
to "ад the numerous studies seeking to relate parental role behavior 
a Personality development of the child. Not all such studies, though, actu- 
ac, e data on parental behavior, so even these are not always perti- 

Our basis of clasification involves three of the six issues involved in role 
analysis. which were discussed above. Studies are classified according to 
Whether the data concern prescription or performance of roles; the specific 
Уре of parent-child relation (e-g» father-children) involved in the study; 
rue the source of information used in the study. Some arbitrary di 
the eU in placing the studies, but we have tried in all cases to indicate 

‘jor emphases in the data presented. 
In these tables we have not included as part of the basis f 
су sal units involved in the study, the descriptive properties of резо 
тер. 105 ог the age of the members to whom the data pertains. Wil 
Бат Ge the first, we have already pointed out that almost all studies 
на data which are thoroughly mixed in regard to the causal isa 
аРоуей and, thus, they cannot be classified on this basis. We bayo ome 
“scriptive properties of roles because the studies are so varied in these 
Properties that classification would involve separate categories for almost 


ack ve ateg ^ 
\ Study. Some indication of the descriptive properties involved may 


is] ^ г ‹ 
і аа by referring back to the earlier discussion. Finally, we have 
mee because the ages are varie 
"T t in an unfruitful expansion 


of classification 
the 


of 
the table This means that the studies grouped together in any cell P 
1 e causal units involved, the 


In the tables, the column headings, "Either/Both ipea 
indi arent,” and the same row heading with regard to e Aou 
ог Cate that in the data either the sex of the member has not be p A 
the data pertain to or were obtained from members of both sexes. 
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row heading “Others” under sources refers to information collected by 
public opinion samples; observations of behavior, scientific or otherwise; 
analyses of cultural materials such as laws, folk-lore and the like—that is, 


information obtained from sources other than specified participants in the 
parent-child relation. 


Sources 


In Table т, Row t has по published entries, but would include formal 
laws regulating parental behavior and representations of the informal norms 
held by society such as proverbs, child-rearing beliefs, and the like. Many 
advice books for parents would belong here as prescriptive data, notwith- 
standing Vincent’s study (76) which shows that parent education materials 
have become less Prescriptive than they used to be. We have been unable 
to find any systematic collection of data pertaining to the generally held 
Prescriptions for parental role behavior. 

In Rows 2, 3 and 4 we note only that the several studies in Row 4 
which use the mother as a source of information are in the main studies 
relating mothers’ attitudes towards child-rearing practices (which include 
mothers’ beliefs on how parents should behave) to the child’s personality 
or to various antecedents of the attitudes. The data in this cell parallel 
the data on mothers’ Prescriptions for children in Row 18, Table 2, с.В» 
studies 27, 35, 64, 68 and 72. These studies make use of the assumption 


of reciprocity discussed previously, so that mothers' beliefs about correct 


parental behavior and correct child behavior are treated as equivalent types 
of data. 


In Rows 5, 6 and 7 we sec that the information obtained from the child 
as source is more specific about the role: 
the major surveys of adolescent o 
(26, 56), which contain some of 
behavior in the parent-child relat 
marily concerned with the deg 


s involved. These sources include 
pinion about desirable parental behavior 
the most extensive data available on role 


ion. The study by Hackett (26) is pri- 
tee of authoritariani i 


OW 4, and these studies generally 
however, the mother is asked to 
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(33) and from 

a Hackett’ 2 
P one data in гена 6 » k ss performan coji parallels hos 
would be i or i Table 2, Row 15 is similar to Row 1. Included here 
the бе. Prescriptions for children’s behavior toward parents, and 
mother” Б Рт ig regulations, eg. “honor thy father and thy 
mothers’ seat tain in the culture. Row 18 includes the several studies of 
Rows 19 Een m children mentioned in connection with Row 4, 
5 ould behave ы. га ` ie eed data on how children believe children 
material, : is F row which would include most of the child development 
inclusion 1 ip en (14), but we wish to state again that the 
to do with rol ch data is questionable since the great bulk of it has little 
ere as a Е in the parent-child relation. Spock is included 
on many Su ier emi of parent education books because his data, based 
much of the ve reports and observations of children, are for parents and 
е remaining тш pertains to the child’s behavior towards his parents. 
youngsters beh ‘OWS; 23 through 28, show only two studies describing 
avior: the White House Conference survey (79) and the 


acfarla: 
Finally (42) research. 
о " З 
hers d ne may note that for the total cell entries, mothers outnumber 
to one as sources of information which suggests their greater 


availabilj 
ility as research subjects. 


fat 


Preseyj 
Seri 171 
Tu x and Performance Aspects 
at 

behavior lor seems about equally balance 
For childr r parents; there are 39 perfor 
entries Ws however, there are 10 per 

» again indicati : 
by children indicating our lack of informa 


of role 


d on these two aspects 
riptive. 


mance entries, 31 prese 
formance and 24 prescriptive 
tion on role performance 


Specificity of Role 
Se ү! 

first eae ed can be made abo D 3 

information the studies classified here apparently provide almost as mucl 

15 more "inte fathers' role behavior as about mothers’, although this 

assumption ак prescriptive than for performance aspects. The common 

Mothers ma hs we are relatively ignorant about fathers in contrast to 

Ormation ъз e questioned. Second, all of the studies which collected in- 

other als m role behavior of children 027036 sex got information on the 
o so that we are equally knowledgeable or ignorant, as the case 


ma 
nr iem son and daughter role behavior. 
à lack hs oth tables indicate what we have à 
toward Sy in the data. Thus, there are stud 
Parents, Ь er or both children, or ОП boys’ behavior 10 
» but only five of all the studies classified spect 


Parent and child 


ut the distribution of data. The 


ready mentioned: namely, 
jes on fathers’ behavior 
toward either or both 


{у the sex of both 
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CoNcLusioN 


The analysis of the parent-child relation as a social system involves 
several major areas of theoretical interest. The first of these, the roles 
of the parent and the child, have been discussed in this paper. We 
have attempted to formulate a set of issues which are pertinent to the 
analysis of parent and child roles; we have used these issues to organize 
our discussion of these particular roles, and have endeavored to relate avail- 
able research data to these issues as they have been discussed. 

A brief appraisal of selected publications of the past two decades on 
parent and child roles indicates that there has been wide variation in the 


positions taken in these publications with respect to several of the issues. 
Thus, studies have been variousl concerned with 
> y 


ance aspects of roles, have used often wid 
role behavior in the analysis, have varied in the degree of specificity utilized 
in studying roles, and have further differed in the sources of information 
drawn upon and in the age of the members in the parent-child system 
under study. In addition, most of the studies have not been clear or con- 
sistent in their consideration and use of motivational, behavioral or effectual 
aspects of the roles. The result is that many of the findings of studies of 
parent-child role behavior are not comparable to each other, and it may 


be also that some of the disagreement in generalizations about such roles 
arises from this fact, 


prescriptive or perform- 
ely differing characteristics of 


d to make our knowledge cumulative and more 
precise, 
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TIME AS A VARIABLE IN TRANSPOSITION 
BY CHILDREN 


Hanorp W. Stevenson and Тер LANGFORD 
The University of Texas 


k on the problem of transposi- 


An i ; 
n impetus for recent experimental wor 
e article published by Kuenne 


(a) with young children has come from th 
a 4 dee d investigated the transposition behavior of "preverbal" 
ТОБОКЕЛ, Koea 1 ws Subsequent studies have in one instance (1) cor- 
transposition "e ndings that preverbal" children show a decrease in 
stimuli. and E t ie test stimuli become more remote from the training 
йа that “verbal” children transpose equally well on tests with 
« adjacent to and remote from the training sct. In another study with 
wen feebleminded Ss (9) a decrease in transposition for increas- 
y remote stimuli was not found. 
pancy between the latter 


I А 
ex зе ап attempt to account for the discre 
periment and the two earlier ones, a difference in testing procedures was 


FER а of the earlier studies testing was begun after a 24-hour delay, 
ately. It e third study the test trials followed the training trials immedi- 
migh “SERS reasonable to assume that the incidence of transposition 

ght vary, depending upon whether the testing 15 immediate or delayed. 
a The hypothesis may be advanced that delayed testing will result in 

greater frequency of transposition than will immediate testing. The 
hypothesis is based on the assumption that a delay will increase the diffi 
culty of discriminating between the training and test sets of stimuli, with 
the consequence that the probability that 5 will show transfer on the test 
trials will be increased. The present experiment was designed to test the 


validity of this hypothesis. 


METHOD 


Subjects 
_ The Ss were 8o children of СА 3-0 10 3-11 enrolled in nursery schools 
in Austin, Техаѕ1 This age range was chosen so as to obtain a sample 
1 “ 
of children that would be on the same CA level as the preverbal" Ss used 
= 
l' The children were obtained through the cooperation of the staffs of the All Saints, 
adis High School, The University of Texas, ABC, Jack and Jill, and Jeffrey Nursery 
chools, and the Austin Kindergarten. 
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by Kuenne and Alberts and Ehrenfreund. All of the children of the 
appropriate CA in the nursery schools were tested. None of the children 
had previously performed in psychological experiments. 


Materials 

The equipment consisted of (a) a series of six white wooden blocks, 
(b) a black tray for presenting the blocks, (c) an opaque black screen 
which prevented $ from observing E arrange the blocks, (d) animal and 
flower stickers which served as incentives, and (e) sheets of newsprint 
on which the children pasted their stickers. The blocks were 3, іп. thick 
and the areas ranged from 32 to I 59. in. The size ratio of each block to 
the succeeding one was 2 to I. The screen was attached to the tray 50 
that it could be rotated to hide or reveal the blocks. 


Procedure 

The S was seated in front of the apparatus and was told that a game 
would be played in which he could find stickers. Several stickers were 
offered to S and after 5 had pasted them on the newsprint, the screen 
was rotated, revealing the two training blocks on the tray. The S was 
then told: “This is a game we play with blocks. See these two blocks. I’m 
going to hide a sticker under one of them and I want to see if you can 
find it.’ The blocks were then arranged behind the screen for the first 
trial. The S was asked to choose the block under which he thought the 
sticker had been hidden. 

All Ss were trained with the two largest blocks. The sticker was hidden 
under the smaller of the two blocks. The positions of the blocks on the 
board followed a prearranged random sequence of 20 left-right positions. 
In line with the procedure used in previous studies, 20 training trials were 
given each day until the criterion of nine correct responses out of 10 
consecutive trials was met. 

o Ss were divided randomly into two experimental groups of 40 5s 
i spe ры of F was tested immediately after training (Group I 
the change in Si :h after a 24-hour delay (Group D). No comment about 

e chang locks was made to the Ss in either group. After reaching 
criterion, the Ss in Group D were told th in 
h d : : old that the game would be played ag?" 
the next day. The instructions were d ; . 

F repeated when the children retur®® 

our subgroups were formed withi П 

b : Я ithin each experimental group- Eac 
subgroup was tested with a different set of blocks. In both Groups I and Ds 
10 Ss were tested with the blocks one : ini 

step ri ning 

blocks and 10 each with the blocks two, T from the a i 
In the test trials for the first 10 Ss, blocks 2 and 3 w ой асе соп 

10 Ss, blocks 3 and 4 were used, etc. The DE = F im "blocks 
in each set 1 e two tes к 
et concealed the sticker. The test trials were continued UDU 


S made fou iv ec After this, $ was asked 

r consecutive correct respons: 

а М es. i 5 

verbalize the solution of the problem. 
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ТРЕ Resutts AND Discussion 
raining 
та ае — groups did not differ significantly with regard 
is ө: : X, Or А ility to learn the discrimination. The mean CA in Group I 
iens sii s (SD = 36) and in Group D, 42-0 months (SD = 3.7): 
эш кы 23 and 24 boys in the two groups of 40 Ss, respectively. The 
die discite жи - (excluding the criterion trials) required to learn 
h бтопр. Р, as 14.2 (SD = 17.3) in Group I and 13.0 (SD = 25.5) 
у number of trials required to learn the discrimination merits 
Тагы. к. There is a striking difference in the speed with which 
me А the discrimination, compared to the speed with which 
ee Ss in the previous experiments learned similar size dis- 
mike oe Bs he over-all mean of 13.6 trials is quite different from the 
hs о ee found by Kuenne (4) and that of 54.8 trials found 
Ss of this бн Ehrenfreund (1) for their three-year-old Ss. None of the 
wits wa ge in either of the earlier experiments met the training criterion 
ay Pier Eight Ss in the present experiment made no errors and 
au made only the one error permitted during the first то trials by the 
ing criterion. 
2 brace indicate that the speed of learn 
the ak qu which differed among the experi 1 
ux uli were presented differed. In Kuenne's experiment 5 › 
ani à were mounted on the doors of boxes containing the incentives, 
in Alberts and Ehrenfreund’s experiment the incentive boxes were 


& : 
tted with square doors of different sizes. In this experiment the blocks 
have aided in 


ning may be influenced by 


ments. The ways in which 
timulus- 


the " 

roth served as the stimuli. The use of blocks may 

orcing the stimuli from a common background and in increasing te 
imuli. This would tend to increase 


degree to which Ss manipulated the st 


the dio г 
he distinctive characteristics of each stimulus for Ss 
f the problem. A further | 
locked in Kuenne's exp 


2 both of the later studies Ss were able to ES AA ERA 

in ani ollowing a choice of an incorrect sid t has bee 

dn eee studies that a discrimination 15 acquired more 

pu fae, choice is not blocked (5). The 16 

th s also differed. Kuenne allowed the С 
€y found, Alberts and Ehrenfreund used candy as rewar 

Present study stickers were used. A recent study indicates that the nature 


of the reward may produce significant differences in the ease with which 
children learn a discrimination (11)- The effects оп speed of learning of 
varying the mode of presenting the stimuli and using different types at 
rewards need to be studied further, but it is clear from the present results 
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that three-year-old Ss may learn a size discrimination much more rapidly 
than the early studies indicate. 


Transposition 


The most commonly accepted measure of transposition is the propor 
tion of Ss who make the response reinforced in training on the first test 
trial. The data for the first test response are presented in Figure 1. A 
decrease in frequency of transposition with increasing separation © 
training and test stimuli was found in both groups. As predicted, the incr 
dence of transposition was consistently less in Group I. The difference ш 
performance between Groups I and D on the first test trial is significant 
at between the .от and .o2 levels (one-tailed test). The chi square value 
is 4.27 (df = 1). 


loo 
> 
р 
5 90 
2 
© 

80 
ш 
Ф 7o 
B 
5 
ы er 
e immediate. 
а. 50 oo h 

o 
16-8 8-4 4-2 2-1 


Test Stimuli 


Fıcure 1—The proportion of children giving the "smaller" choices on the first 
trial, according to test stimuli and time of testing. 


A high degree of transfer may be seen in the remarkable rapidity 
with which the discrimination was learned on the test trials. Excluding 
the four criterion trials, the median number of trials for Group D was 1 
and for Group I it was 1.5. Because of this rapid learning, the differences 
between the groups found on the first test trial were manifest for only 
a short period. 

An inspection of the curves for the first test trial indicates that the time 
factor seemed to produce the greatest differences when the stimuli were 
two and three steps removed. The high proportion of Ss who transpose 
With stimuli one step removed may indicate that even with immediate 
testing, relatively few children discriminated between the sets of stimuli- 
The low frequency of transposition found in both groups with the stimuli 
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four 

steps rem indi 

Кору Ше тер тау indicate that these test stimuli аге so different 

edo n + ipm that a 24-hour delay is ineffective in reducing 

iioi eg: ic Я three-year-old Ss can discriminate between the two 

Butter qus c Е : ане эли subgroup is so small that the interaction 

s sting and degree of ге imuli 
ii amc s g moteness of the test stimuli cannot 


The resul inqui 
ults of the inquiry made at the end of the experiment revealed 


that the 5 

Misi. eR е unable to verbalize the principle involved in the 

niei mis ne in Group D and two Ss in Group I were able to 

oF the m СЕ priately about the solution of the problem. The remainder 
er said nothing, pointed to the correct block, stated they 


ds 
just k » 
AM = irrelevant comments. 
line with фе rene ncy of transposition following a time lapse is in 
studies with m pipe (3), and with the results of previous 
with adults (7, 10) seges ults and rats (7, 10, 12). In the studies 
(2, 6), the расыз E a in other writings regarding transposition 
OF simuli has b ce of Ss’ failure to discriminate between the sets 
presented ‘earlier е noted. It is of interest in terms of the discussion 
be a aliter s at in the animal study, time of testing was found to 
cult problem Ao 487-1 when an easy problem was used. In a difi- 
stimuli may i c sb of the difference. between the sets of 
Whether a n d pe that transposition would be high, regardless of 
"There is 55 elay between training and testing is introduced. 

by Spence (8) ege in the theory of discrimination learning proposed 

1), to account ic espoused by Kuenne (4) and Alberts and Ehrenfreund 
бена ОЁ such or the present results, and, until more is known about the 
generalization dien ini time and inter-set. stimulus differences on 
capable of providi lents, 1t 15 impossible to know whether the theory is 

providing a satisfactory account for the present results. 


SUMMARY 


A 
malle a£ x of 80 children of CA 3-0 10 3- 
after a del: two blocks. Half of the Ss were 
four steps ri of 24 hours. Tests were made wi 
with gre. moved from the training pair- The discri 
at rapidity. Transposition was significantly greater for 


tested. after the delay. 


ed to choose the 


diately and half 
s one to 


ІІ was train 


tested imme 
th pairs of block 
mination was learned 
the group 
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As the f 
use of co: i 1 1 а: 
controlled play situations takes an incre: singly prominent 


Tole among 
are вена іну Боже to the study of child behavior and development, we 
tions may 24 ert to the influence which various parameters of play situa- 
become aware Av es behavior of the child in play. For example, we have 
in play and s 3 e relations which may exist between the child’s behavior 
play session 29 methodological features as the time of day at which the 
the ia is conducted, the sex of the experimenter, various features of 
the play si SEINE) of the play session, the familiarity of the child with 
situation, the role relations existing between the child and the 


ee te 
hie ga report, whic 
adult "opi play situation, throws $ ! 
guilt in the pi on the incidence of aggression and 
certain aspects A of the child's play. Thus, it concerns 
tion: the рсе child behavior exerted by опе parameter of a pla 
To date зүр оЁ ап adult experimenter. 
session differe e research evidence which has been presente 
play. In doll peo in aggression in play has come from studies of doll 
€xperimenter оа standard technique in which a permissive adult 
Courages rena ue es а single child with a set of family toys and en- 
strated that t у рау with them, а number of investigations have demon- 
ypically the amount and the directness of children’s aggression 


А da | 
antasy play increases with time. Systematic observations of this 
research workers: Phillips (2) 


Pheno 
Nand geen have been reported by several I 
and third vig ш amount of aggression not only in à comparison of first 
20 fioi SESSIONS but also in a comparison of the first with the third 
a single hour-long session; Pintler (3) observed three sessions 
at the average latency 


of doll $ 
time Re with each of her subjects and found th n 
re the first occurrence of aggression was longest for the first session 
observed both a greater incidence 


and 
Shortest for the third; P. S. Sears (5) 


fferences in children's 
nfluence of the 
of anxiety and 


the influence on 
y situa- 


h concerns session di 
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d concerning 
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of aggression and a shorter latency time for aggression in the second of her 
two doll play sessions with her subjects; and Wurtz (10) compared two 
sessions of doll play and found that “the attenuation of aggression decreases 
from session I to session II so that more of the aggression shown in session 
П is direct than is that in session I" (p. 4). 

For an explanation of this repeated finding, various experimenters have 
pointed to the nature of the adult-child interaction, and specifically to the 
permissive and non-judgmental behavior which is standard for the adult 
experimenter in doll play sessions. P. S. Sears asserts that “A possible inter- 
pretation of the increase from the first to second session is that the child 
undergoes a gradual release of inhibition as he discovers the experimenter 
is not punitive toward his aggression. That is, he possesses instigation to 
aggression (aggression potential) that is greater than is indicated by the 
amount of aggressive behavior he displays. As his fear of retaliation dissi- 
pates, he increases the frequency of his aggressive behavior" (5, p- 36)- 
R. R. Sears also explains the increase of aggression with time as a function 
of the child’s relation with the experimenter: “The effects of play are 
cumulative in various ways, and the nature of the child’s performance 
during any given period is in part a function of what experience he has 
had before. For example, there is ordinarily a latent period before any 
aggression occurs. The child appears to need this time to test the experi- 
menter’s tolerance of aggression. When he finds no retribution, he exhibits 
hostility with progressively greater freedom. During a half hour of play, 
there is a continuous increase in frequency of aggressive acts if these are 
charted for successive five minute intervals” (6, p. 195). \ | 

Two empirical findings in Pintler’s research support the interpretation 
that the increase of aggression with time “might indicate a lessening of 
inhibition on the part of the child, due to the fact that his earlier aggressive 
actions had met with no criticism from the experimenter” (3, p. 164). The 
first is that under the experimental condition of high adult-child interaction 
(which was deliberately permissive and non-judgmental), the latency of 
aggressive acts was significantly shorter than that under the condition © 
low experimenter-child interaction. Second, the amount of thematic aggres- 
sion was significantly greater under conditions of high experimenter-chil 
interaction. 

The present study, when examined in the light of those cited, may 
extend our understanding of the influence of the adult experimenter on 
incidence of aggression, for it reports changes over time in the incidence 
of aggression in children’s play in the absence of any adult. 


METHOD 


In brief, this study concerns the social play of like-sexed pairs of chil- 
dren, who, in the absence of any adult, spent two sessions in a playroom 
with standard play equipment. Their play sessions, which were separate 
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by 

a week, we 

ней for ea с through a one-way vision mirror and were 

ee ee ce of aggression and of anxiety and guilt. To test for 
ime, the scores of the children for session I are compared 


with i 
their scores for session II. 


Subjects 


The subj 

ubjects in thi 

12 girls, aes ss this study were 24 nursery school children, 12 boys and 
Шоев a s m from 3-9 to 5-1. The children were assigned to 
emistitute cach s by their nursery school teachers, who were asked to 
B other eder d so that the two children would be willing to go with 
EXp&ilence, he experimenter to an unfamiliar building for a new 


: TE with the Children 
n al 
six days, and for o S го one pes the two sessio 
To control tim as ae the two sessions were separa 
аг time of day e-of-day effects, any pair's two sessions 
to join "d pee the experimenter i 
йоу, ee the nursery schoo 
upon the оета film was sho 
during its sho ren's arrival, the experimenter rem 
order of маза (Two films were used for the two sessions, and their 
between sessions teed Tl counterbalanced so that any observed differences 
After the fil and II could not be attributed to systematic film effects.) 
to leave them ар. the experimenter informed the children that she had 
remain togeth 9:99, some work in another room, and that they were to 
the toys-in th er in the playroom during her absence. She indicated that 
she would k e room were for their play during that period. She said that 
nate their gc on the door before returning to the playroom to termi 
the beri ay This plan was emphasized to them in order to highlight 
during th n's privacy and freedom from adult intrusion Or supervision 
E. e play period. 
closing Pierce then. whee 
In the an ae of the playroom behind he 
standard grou РЕ ^ period during which t 
toy telephones., Ая toys: two rubber daggers, ©\ А À 
Miniature f ‚ four soft rubber sponges» 8 plastic tea set an CR 
and beddin atware, seven small toy vehicles, а doll epoca за 
toy which 5, eight inflated balloons, and a large infe p astic punching 
same at pen child-height. The arrangement of the P ayroom was the 
Тена еріппіп of each session- ү -— 
perime wn to the children, each play session was observed DY the ex- 
nter and an observer through а one-way rror. At the con- 
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ns were separated in 
ns were separated by 
ted by eleven days.) 
were held at the 


heduled pair of children 
| to go to another building to sce 


wn in the playroom immediately 
aining with the children 


nvited the sc 


led the film projector from the playroom, 
r. The children remained alone 
hey had at their disposal this 
two lumps of soft clay, two 


vision mi 
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s А Р ;perimenter | 
clusion of 14 minutes of scoring the children’s play, the Eye for 
returned to the door of the playroom, where she knocked and Hier ae 
„an invitation to enter, as she had said she would, and then termina 


te 
Play and prepared the children to return to the nursery school. If the sta 
of the playroom provided any ev 


3 la 
idence concerning the nature of the play 
during her absence, the experime 


nter studiously avoided showing any il 
of noticing this, Moreover, she responded noncommittally to any we 
by the children to discuss the nature of their play. Like the experiment 
procedures in taking leave of the children at th 
these techniques in termin 
the children's se 
the sessions, 


ions. 
€ start of the play кешп; 
i i i insur 
ating the play sessions were designed iiie 
i isi i 
nse of privacy and freedom from adult supervision dur 


Scoring Procedures 


the play of both members 


of the pair was scored, 
he experimenter, for lev 


el of aggression and level 
ered four ratings at Sari 
al timer. At each interval, 


t each interval during the I4- 
or each session, one for each of 
based on simultaneous but 


the reliability 
scores, 


Aggression in play. Each scorer observed the 
“hostile,” “destructive,” or “aggressive” behavior. Such behavior might 
be toward the other child, toward a toy, or toward the self. The aggressive 
behavior might occur in Besture, in facia] expression, in 
other sounds. 


of the observer's 


Play of cach child for 


Words, or in 
2, Or 3 to denote the intensity of the 
observed aggression. A rating of o w. 


Ue 
as entered for the 20-second interval 
served. A rating of т was entered if 

| 
ў 


In judging intensity, the scorers considered both the quality of the 


^ 


uch self-involvement, А scorer's rating of intensity repre- 
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sented the mos. л E 
E aver — behavior of the child during the 20-second interval, 
he inter- : 
totals fess е agreement in scoring was assessed by comparing the 
The agreement Аз ibn protocols with those from the experimenter's. 
This oma emt by the Pearson correlation coefficient, r = .97: 
unusually close shows that the two scorers’ data on aggression were in 
reliability are ede Possible explanations for this unusually high 
of the aggression n (7). That source also reports certain correlates 
Xi а, 
child зер d guilt during play. Each scorer 
guided by a y: н signs of anxiety, inhibition, and guilt. The scoring was 
tolling, iue of specific behavioral signs that the child might be con- 
impulses or Pisa repressing, inhibiting, or denying his own aggressive 
from the work е of his partner. Included in the list, which was adapted 
chavior; tense IE (4, рр. 348-349), were these behaviors: escape 
gressive у: , ог awkward movements; incompleted or blocked ag- 
isms, tics, jen $ irected hostility; moralistic comments; nervous manner- 
tense mouth: m -sucking; tense facial expression; masklike expression; 
cealment of Aim or stammering; reparations OT restitution; COn- 
Watching th a ence following aggression; hands over mouth; inactivity; 
e door (for return of experimenter); halting play at sound of 


rica at door. 
S wa 

Was ice case with the aggression rating» 4 rating of 0, 1, 2» OF 3 
of anxiety d each 20-second interval, representing the most intense level 
he Асан shown by the child during that period. 
Y Comparing e reliability of the anxiety and guilt scores, obtained 
me experime с totals from the observer's protocols with the totals from 
Ower а s, is given by the Pearson correlation, * = 77: The 
ility of these scores, compared with the aggression Scores, seems 


to reflec 
tt z 
and guilt he greater difficulty of the judgment 25 well as the fact that anxious 
play situation and, 


y behavi 3 е М 
therefore, th havior was relatively infrequent 1n this free 
» the scores of the children were homogeneous, à fact which tends 


to d 
ерге$: 
S а correlation coefficient. 


observed the play of each 


REsULTS 


n were analyzed by the Wilcoxon 


a nonparametric test. The 
sion totals for session I 
for session I were 
al test of the 
e aggression 


Sessi з 
н а тешсе in aggressio 
res ud signed-ranks test (8, PP- 75-83), 
Session E! the analysis were each child's aggres 
und to p „in the observer's protocols. The scores 
data dem e significantly larger (р < 05)» 16 the statistic 
IN sessio onstrates that the children showed significantly тог 
rye 2 than in session ЇЇ, х . 
and guilt pape analysis was made of he children s ane а 
à ' i N af 
€ two sessions, By the Wilcoxo qs ен 


ШЕ 


ma 
Sco. 
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shown to have scored significantly higher (p< -01) in anxiety and guilt 
in session I than in session II. А 

The children’s scores on aggression and on anxiety and guilt Were 
correlated: ғ — зо, P < 05. This relation reflects the fact that aggression 
anxiety was emphasized in the ratings of anxiety and guilt, and many of the 


Instances of anxiety ang guilt occurred immediately after the commissio 
of aggressive or hostile acts, 


Discussiox 
The finding that a 


А ы В i e- 
Sgression (and associated anxiety and guilt) d 
creases from session to 


Session is directly Opposite to the repeated finding 
i at in doll play aggression increases 
5 hypothesis is that this "contradiction 


arly in a situation 
behavior, the child 


lay and for the Session-to-session 
dy, forces a some- 
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_ Ап incidental observation in the present study supports the general 
interpretation being advanced here. Inflated balloons were present in the 
playroom in all sessions, but in no session was a balloon deliberately broken. 
Moreover, if the memories of the two scorers serve, only very few children 
even broached the idea of breaking balloons. Stone (9) has developed a 
play technique in which the adult experimenter offers the child a graded 
series of opportunities (permissions) to break balloons. Ryder used this 
technique in her study with 26 children from four to seven years of age. 
On the average, four balloons were broken by each child, and only eight of 
the 26 children broke none at all (4, р. 224). The fact that more than 
two-thirds of the children broke balloons in Ryder's use of Stone's situation, 
Whereas no children broke balloons in the present play situation, highlights 
the crucial importance of the adult offers of permission. 

The present study and the others which have been cited provide only 
rough evidence for the interpretation concerning adult permissiveness which 
has been advanced. We are comparing findings from completely independ- 
ent researches. More important, we are comparing play situations which 
differ in other ways as well as in the presence or absence of an adult: 
They differ in the weighting of fantasy in the play, in the nature of the 
play equipment presented, and in the presence or absence of another child. 
All of this means that the interpretation offered here is based on only 
the Erossest sort of evidence, and that it may properly be viewed as an 
hypothesis which should be tested in a direct comparison of two play 
Situations which differ only in the presence or absence of a permissive adult. 


SuMMARY 
ren, in à situation free of 


The social play of like-sexed pairs of child a | 
Dd Supervision or intrusion, was observed in two sessions à hi an 
k incidence of aggression and of anxiety and guilt in play decrease mA 
session I to session II. This finding is opposed to earlier findings i 
ession differences in aggression in doll play. The hypothesis is pss 2 
wat this disparity may be accounted for by the presence or absence 
Mer in the play sessions: In the presence of an adult experimenter, үш 
children may abdicate superego functions to him, whereas in the al ssa 
" any adult their own internalized standards increasingly restrict брге 
es af unacceptable drives, with a consequent reduction in anxiety ап 
lit. 
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$ 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF ANXIETY TO POPULARITY 
AND REJECTION AMONG INSTITUTIONALIZED 
DELINQUENT BOYS 


Ricuarp D. TRENT 
Warwick Child Welfare Services Project 
New York State Training School for Boys 


b The major purpose of this inquiry was to examine the relationship 
etween anxiety and sociometric status within two groups of institution- 
alized delinquent boys. Anxiety was operationally defined in terms of boys’ 
ршщ оп a questionnaire (3) relating to manifest anxiety. Socio- 

Status was defined in two ways: choice, an expressed desire on the 
ры - à boy to interact with another boy; and, rejection, an expressed 

SES DI Ee part of a boy to avoid interaction with another boy. 
ан there is а positive relationship between “adjustment” and socio- 
metric status within child populations has been supported by numerous 
Studies (2, 4, 6, 7, 9). Thorpe’s (14) recent investigation of 980 British 
Seen, for example, reported that more neurotic children, as D 
Pra aed index of neuroses, were significantly less popular than = 
that he children. A study by McCandless (8) and his associates e 
Were x; more anxious youngsters among lowa elementary school chi e 
lens the less popular. Apparently, poor adjustment, high aren 
others ез in a child tends to distort his perceptions of himse € i 
behay; 11, 12, 15). Distortions of perception may lead to inapprop: 
Avior towards others and, hence, to rejection (5). > 

"os Wever, in examining the relationship between c pecie m 
Who Status, most investigators (52,5567 8, 9, 14) stu A 1 

Were described as functioning within the range of normal adjustment. 
high a tional question might be asked: In child groups éharacterizėd by 

anxiety, are the more anxious youngsters also less popular! 


SAMPLE 


Че The Sample consisted of 63 boys in two cottages at the New York State 


dies d School for Boys, a residential institution for ш E 
m s. Thirty-one boys were from one cottage and 32 from the secon 
age. Thirty-three boys were Negro, 16 were white and 21 were of 
nerto Rican origin, Thirty-seven boys were Protestant, 26 were Catholic. 
E © average length of stay in the cottages was 18.7 weeks with a range of 
© weeks to eleven months at the time of the study. The average intelli- 
Bence of the Broup, as measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue, was 81 with a 
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range from 57 to 104. The average age of boys was 13 years, 9 months, 
with a range of 12 years, 7 months, to 16 years, 11 months. ко 
All boys were from deprived socioeconomic backgrounds and a minority 
of their families were receiving some form of public welfare assistance at 
the time of boys’ admission to the training school. Sixteen boys were from 
homes where both the natural mother and father were present; 47 boys 
were from homes where either the natural mother or father was absent 
from the home. The two most common reasons for boys’ commitment were 
truancy from school and stealing. А 
This group of boys was а group mainly in the sense of being together m 
the same cottage living situations. In the training school a group differs 
from the usual educational group in that there is constant change: new 
members are added, old members are lost because of the weekly intake 
and release procedures. Within each cottage group, boys had organized 


themselves into cliques; in one cottage there appeared to be some rivalry 
among cliques. 


PROCEDURE 


Anxiety was measured by the children’s form of the manifest anxiety 
scale (CMAS). This questionnaire was an adaptation of the Taylor scale 
of manifest anxiety (13) and was developed by Castaneda (3) and his 
associates at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. The questionnaire 
consisted of two types of items, 41 anxiety items and 11 lying items 
(L-scale), which were designed to measure the subject’s tendency to falsify 
responses. Subjects responded to each item by checking either Yes or No. 

Because many subjects were unable to read, it was necessary to modify 
the standard administrative procedure. Rather than having the subjects 
attempt to read the questions themselves, as is standard practice, all items 
were read to the group by this investigator. Instructions given to subjects 
included only the following: “I am going to read 53 statements to you. 
Listen carefully. Put a circle around the word Yes if you think the state- 


ment is true about you. Put a circle around the word No if you think the 
statement is not true about 


ic about you. Any questions?” 
To assess the reliability of the CMAS test, odd CMAS item scores were 
correlated with even items. The reliability coefficient, corrected by the 


Spearman-Brown formula, was .78 (p <.01). We may assume that the 
performance of subjects on the CMAS was fairly reliable. 

In measuring sociometric relationships, it is often assumed that the 
least popular member of a 


F group, where only choices are measured, is 
necessarily the most rejected 


pin aly th member of the group. The rationale under- 
ying this point of view is that popularity and rejection are at opposite ends 
of the same continuum. However, among large institutionalized delinquent 


groups, this writer has frequently observed that the most popular boy of one 
dique may, at the same time, be actively rejected by members of other 
cliques within the same large group. Hence, one boy may be one of the 
most popular as well as one of the most rejected members of the total group 
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For thi Д 
аа arenis ra ages was made to study popularity and rejection as 
emerge. e hope that a more valid sociometric picture would 
ы E choice and rejection data were obtained by direct question- 
nil) ot were asked individually: (a) “I want you to give me the 
ars at oys in your cottage who you feel are your best friends. Give 
thied anedas: ar cst friend first, your second best friend second, and the 
lbs sin : » I want you to give me the names of three boys in your 
ost ced vs on't like. First name the boy you dislike most, the second 
fully b oy next, and the third most disliked boy last. Think care- 
А efore you answer." 
Nei. was given both a choice and a rejection score. The choice 
second er sage a by multiplying all first choices received by 3, all 
summing a m by 2, and all third choices received by one, and 
ре products. With this system, the choice scores ranged from o 
tem: all first rejections 
Itiplied by 2, all third 
ral products repre- 
res was from 


eg cae were determined by a similar sys 
Tejections were y» all second rejections were mu 
sented a boy’ multiplied by one; the sum of the seve 
0 to 38, y's rejection score. The range of rejection sco! 
ie oon D for determining choice and rejection status was based upon 
desire for ye that a first choice or first. rejection indicated a stronger 
In addition oidance of interaction than a second or third choice. 

Were studied: | to e on popularity and re other variables 
as Hue be Th of stay in the cottage to the nearest week; intelligence, 
month, These i the Wechsler-Bellevue; and the boy's age to the nearest 

atter data were obtained from the training school’s resident 


Psych, ‚ 
Ychologist and from official school records. 


jection, three 


REsULTS 

ean anxiety score was 20.71 
hat the delinquent boys ex- 
e, nondelinquent boys 


eg scores ranged from 5 to 37- The m 
Pressed — ge 7.08. It is interesting to note t 
of бо icantly more anxiety than the sixth grad нени 
With a si a’s standardization group, whose mean score was only T 5 

i gma of 7.39. That the delinquents' mean scorcs Were significantly 


igh y ү 
*r than the nondelinquents may indicate а comparatively high degree 
t. The mean lying score 


of апу} 
or the d among the institutionalized delinquen со 
сап elinquent boys was 5.56 with а sigma of 2.31- There was signifi- 

Y more falsification among these boys than among Castaneda’s sixth- 


Brad à 
© boys whose mean and sigma were only 1.84 and 1.63 respectively. 
ty and six other variables is 


matri z 3 у 
shown latrix of intercorrelations among anxiety and six s 
and а in Table r. There was no significant relationship between anxiety 
age and 9f the variables studied. Lying scores were significantly related to 

intelligence: the older the boy, the greater the tendency to falsifi- 
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TABLE 1 


A MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANXIETY AND L-SCALE SCORES, 
CHOICES, REJECTIONS, LENGTH OF STAY, 
INTELLIGENCE AND AGE 


Variables 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Anxiety 09 —.09 лї .08 —43 102 
2. L-Scale o8 —a7 .09 —.31° 73 
3. Choices 75° 15 ae 5 
4. Rejection —.07 —.21 —404 
5 —.18 20 
6. —.о1 
7. Арс 

* Correlations of .25 and +33 significant at the .o5 and the .o1 levels of probability, 
respectively, 


cation; and, the less the intelligence, the greater the tendency to falsification. 
Sociometric choices were positively related to rejection: The boys who were 
chosen most frequently were the s 


ame boys who were rejected most fre- 
quently. 


It should be observed in Table т that choices were significantly related 
to rejection but that neither was significantly related to anxiety. This 
question arose: What was the relationship between anxiety and choices 
and the relationship between anxiety and rejection when the influence of 
the high relationship between choices and rejection was removed? To an- 
swer the question posed, two partial correlations were computed in order 

_ to: (a) remove the influence of rejection upon the relationship between 
anxiety and choice, and (b) remove the influence of choice upon the rela- 
tionship between anxiety and rejection. The correlation between anxiety 
and choice, with the influence of rejection removed, was —.29 (p < .05) 
which indicates that the more anxious boys were less popular. This finding 
is in agreement with the Previous studies cited (2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14). The 
correlation between anxiety and rejection, with the influence of choice re- 
moved, was .03 which was not significantly different from zero. The more 
anxious boys were not rejected more frequently than the less anxious boys. 


Discussion 


That the boys who were chosen more frequently were also rejected more 
frequently may seem at least semantically confusing and contradictory. 
However, this finding should be interpr i 

groups studied—rather aggressive, deli 
ceptance and rejection in any group s 
of the group, its mores and 
pointed out, amon 
may be “the belli 
among the instituti 


(10) has so aptly 

the ы Popular boy 

г Р. 383). А Tess] 5, 

ionalized delinquent, may then be a бишен pi 
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is rewarded i i 

Ж ойм by friendship and homage from some boys but produces rejec- 
i resentment from other boys | 
€ signi i "dne 
m SEE D EE ae relationship between sociometric choices and 
denis mr after the influence of rejection was removed. However, 
thie авон oe relationship between rejection and anxiety when 
: sociometri i i 
high айлу лау ди: ie choice was partialled out. Apparently, although 
Y bail delinquere it -— with. rejection among the institutional- 
groups. This тм тау inder the attainment of popularity among such 
Mu ajor finding tends to support the rationale that anxiety, like 
bs: fragm may tend to distort a child’s perception of others and may lead 
d neos behavior toward others. 
en я He 
to falsify NUR of stay in the cottage, intelligence, age and the tendency 
these a were unrelated to choice and rejection suggests that 
ане ristics may not be significant prestige factors among the 
Th — delinquent. 

е € findi i 
limited sine «dg this study should be regarded as tentative due to the 
alized депчи e sample studied, unique characteristics of the institution- 
quent, and the validity of the instruments employed. Whether 


* 


Or not th я 
ео " " *. el NT 
adolescent btained results can be validly generalized to similar or dissimilar 
populations is a matter for future research. 


SUMMARY 

metric popularity and rejec- 
boys administratively 
ured by the children's - 


THE жлне 

tion Sie ae among anxiety and socio 

organized E for 63 institutionalized delinquent 

orm of the imd cottage groups. Anxiety was meas d 

Was fairly relink est anxiety scale. The performance of subjects on this test 

Y direct queris 5 Sociometric choice and rejection scores were obtained 

Variables, ning. Popularity and rejection were considered as separate 
ан of this inquiry may be summarized as follows: 

chosen more n was positively related to rejection: The boys who were 
2. When Coe also tended to be rejected more frequently. i 

between a the influence of rejection was removed from the relationship 

nxiety and popularity by partia 


Cant negati ] correlation, there was à signifi- 
anxious eae relationship between anxiety and popularity. The more 
Oys were less popular. 


3. W А 
between the influence of popularity W 
nxiety and rejection by partial corr 


relati, 

onshi 

not reje hip between anxiety and rejection. 
less anxious boys. 

ips between anxiety and length 


as removed from the relationship 
elation, there was no significant 
The more anxious boys were 


М m more frequently than the 
stay in "i were no significant relationsh 
the group, intelligence or age of the boy. 


5. T : 
he tendency of boys to falsify responses on the anxiety scale was 


Unrelated 
and to popularity and rejection, but was related, positively, to age 


» Negati > 
Байуе]у, to intelligence. 


of 
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f 
6. Choices and rejections were not significantly related to length o 


stay in the group, intelligence or age of the boy. 


is rewarded by fri 
rejection from oth 


IO. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


- AusunzL, D. Р., & Scuirr, 


: ied ich 
7- It was suggested that aggressiveness may be a characteristic wh 


i and 
endship from some boys but produces resentment 
ers within the same large group. 
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ased upon the importance of 


Phenomenological personality theory is b 
]d and how he reacts to these 


DN how an individual views his wor! 
dirae p ге (2) has indicated the importance of applying this 
setting an iq mi to the study of interpersonal behavior in the family 
influence has described a conceptual framework for research into family 
the van ehe the personal and social development of children. One of 
referen. Bos he cited was control of behavior. By control of behavior, 
which ce is made to the physical and psychological guides and restrictions 

ich the child perceives as being placed upon him by his parents and 


"ES family members. 
Diui Si of this variable was begun by Hawkes. He conducted 
Were pro а with 10-year-old children and found that certain items 
of Stall med а obtaining responses about children's pa of a 
of onl шо by hr es Oy dose e fa 
ji spies maar de Амай. Aes, a 58eitem question- 
naire, refi . After some alterations made by Hawkes, 2 5 : a 2 
inch eferred to hereafter as the Hawkes-Lewr or contro scale, as 
uded among the instruments used in a research project carried out in 
e of this article is to report the efforts 


sever i 
"l midwestern states. The purpos 
at have been made to refine the Hawkes-Lewis scale. 


Tur SAMPLE 
Si : HE ы 
їп кы the same design used in this investigat 
eru кшш detailed description © 
iv , 3), no deta! i 
a here. It should be noted, however, that fifth grade classes of children 
ru ie used as a basis of sample selection. These classes were drawn from 
E . H : . 
I BEES and small towns in Iowa, Ohio, Kansas; and Wisconsin during 
1 Publis 
а as Journal Paper No. J-3007 
Leone ТАР Project No. 1171, 
Agricult ell of the Kansas Agricu 
ment sul Experiment Station, and 
ation for their collaboration in t 


ion has been described 
{ the sample design is 


of the lowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
onomics Research. Acknowledgment is due 
ent Station, Ruth Hoeflin of the Ohio. 
Helen Dawe of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
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256 children, 129 bo 
A detailed descriptio 
reported (3). 


year. All the children present in those classes, | 
completed the Hawkes-Lewis scale. A subsample Е 
ys and 127 girls, was drawn from the larger sample. 
n of family characteristics of these children has been 
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Two methods Were used to score the scale. One common metho 
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Scoring scales is arbitrarily to assign weights to responses in some ноте ВЫ 
order, such as т to 5; referred to in this article as the judges’ weights. си 
the sample design used in this study also permitted the development of 4 


weighting system based on children’s “typical” response selections. The 


Е Е Ө ей 
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to derive a set of “typi 
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typical" response weights to the items for scoring s 
scales completed by the subsample of children, Scores determined by thi 
method are referred to as children’s weights or scores, 
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es were asked to rank the responses to each 
m response selections judged to be most con- 
of the children's behavior to those least health- 
аз used to indicate the latter response, a weight of 
rmer. The mean of the weightings given each re- 
reement among judges estimated 
cach response. The mean average 
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imum degrees of disagreement pro- 
nge of agreement. When the distri- 
lations were inspected, 
ached too closely the m 


Sponse was calculated 


by the average deviation of the mean for 
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'The values d i 
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an average dev 
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classified by sex, and the number of boys and girls yis eae cds of boys 
for the 58 items was determined. Discrepancies in the emg e un 
and girls’ selections for each item were tested by a a as ШЕ data 
differences were found for eight items. For all the other stems, 


from boys and girls were combined into & total sample, да ems) who 
The percentage of children (separately by SS for ght 

checked the responses to each of the items was We 

Т ше were converted into single digit whole numbers (0, ъз, š E 

Be Weights were then assigned to the responses to the various items 

dad еге used to score the scales for the subsample of children. Since the 
Sats were based on the relative frequency of selections of responses by 

a large number of children, the scores derived by this method may be 


ец of as a measure of the children’s “typicality” of perception of 
ontro], 


Кыллвидту AND Vauipiry or THE Two Forms oF THE SCALE 


е... examination of the items comprising the scale € e 
Cor Might logically be grouped into several subscores. erefore, Ё 
, Pétent judges were asked to sort the items into one of three categories: 
Е „tems relating to the child's view of control of his behavior (his report 
limitations imposed upon him or conversely his degree of freedom of 
чн ie ee the family setting); (2) items pertaining ae 
two m 1€ reports; and (3) items which do not fit ane è Pe 
to а It was decided that at least two-thirds of the j T S 
Part of de the placement of an item for that item to = — suba 
ПГ ty c scale, Subscores were derived on the basis of the iter 
© categories, | | "d 
Scale ba ph to derive subscores led to the rejection of тает) s 
items is on the children’s weights was reduced to a7 i St 
of 49 er retained for the judges’ form of the scale.” d жа 
ц «м ildren after an interval of one week revealed re А ili M 
on n Using children’s weights of .69 and .73 and, for the em irum 
85 fo Ses’ weights, reliabilities of 61 and 74. Total score relia dew cis 
scores. sach form of the scale. In view of the lower reliabilities o 79 мА 
Orn, > t was decided to present only data based on the total scores 
n of the scale. | 
content ау of the scale сап be considered іп two d ein 
Which а idity of the scale can be made on the basis o ске 
° items making up the scale were developed and s | 
Of the judges’ evaluations. Since all the children in the subsample 
™pleted the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment (6), there is 


o 


Means 
50 co 
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Copi | | " 
tained i st cach form of the scale with appropriate weights for responses may be o 
Writing to the authors. Some of the items will be discussed in a forthcoming paper. 
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a basis for inferring a type of concurrent validity for the Hawkes-Lewis 
scale. Four subscores, measures of children’s feelings of personal inferiority, 
social maladjustment, family relationships, and daydreaming or mes 
and a total score are obtained from the Rogers test.” Some association shou d 
be expected between the family relationship scores and the scores obtaine 

on the two forms of the control scales. After correction for attenuation, 
these correlations were » — — 440 (control scores based on judges’ weights) 
and r = —.48 (control scores based on children’s weights). Both corela. 
tions were significant (p < .от) and both were negative or in the expecte 

direction. High scores on the Rogers test indicate difficulty or ralado 
ment in relationships, while high scores on both forms of the control scale 


indicate perception of family control of behavior assumed to be desirable 
for sound personal and social development of children. 


TABLE т 


SCORES ON EACH FORM OF THE CONTROL SCALE 


E 


CriLores’s Wetcnrs Jupces' WercnTs 


Sex Number Range M SD Range M SD 
UHR ЖКТЕ 127 112-202 1739 20.0 99-162 136.6 12.3 
Wo ор 256 78-202 170.5 20.6 


77-165 1352 13.2 


FINDINGS AND Discussion 


56 children were scored 


- The correlation between the 
scores derived by each method was 75. The scores obtained by the chil- 
on 10 more items than the scores derived from 
these то items were deleted from the children’s 


a correlation of 77 Was found between the two sets of 


Scores, After Correction for attenuation, these correlations were .88 and 190 
respectively, 


^ р. 8) or Remmers 


‘ore às measuring the 


і shows іп his relations with his 
Eonisms toward parents, jealousies, feelings of being unw; 
or dependence " к 


ed by this score, 
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weights). Hence, the i 
slightly di Я possible ranges of scores for boys and gi 
iss via ae ee 44 to 221 points for the boys, Pus 40 d Jes вен 
«tno a : : p minimum score for the boys was lower, 78 as 
SUP аша 20 e А * the girls, but the maximum scores were similar, 
aboy igi er | mean was significantly higher by 7.2 points than 
шей for Бо and is orm of the scale, but slightly different weights were 
fish fnr Й: «s girls responses to eight items. "These data indicate that 
boys and girls! e scale different means or norms should be considered for 
or th 
scores Mei p based on judges weights the possible range of 
быы 37 to 175. The lowest weight per item was one; the 
Оп ds pitas = four on 10 items and five on the remaining 27 items. 
than thar ‘tag — minimum score for the boys was again lower 
Gems qu what girls, 77 as compared with 99, but the maximum scores 
bas aud eub ar, 162 and 165. In this case, the difference between the 
The at : means was not significant. 
ributions of the scores on both forms of the control scale are 


negativel 
y skewed. It appears that most of the children studied perceived 
g or not unduly restrictive. The 


cont В 

терен behavior as nonthreatenin 

to observe бан 98 the judges form support this view. It is encouraging 

to the сог] тч wwe apparently perceived home conditions relating 

from a of their behavior as correspon є deemed desirable 
mental health point of view- 


ding to thos 


SUMMARY 
E children's perceptions 
ribed in this article. An 


forced choice responses 
fre- 


for measurin, 
e been desc 


f 58 items with 
Weights based on the 


origi 
I self-administering scale 0! 
Nos ministered to 986 fifth gra 
the ко response selections of 730 
he exis scales completed by the remainder, [2 
of the ju ee also scored by a set of judges’ weights. Statistical analysis 
to the t ges' ranking of responses and attempts subscores led 
contro] wine of some of the original 58 items. The final forms of the 
(based o ale included 47 items (bascd on children's weights) and 37 items 

ie E 

interya] знн reliabilities, based оп scores for 49 children after a one-week 
the scale iin 85 for both forms of the :dity of each form of 
was considered in terms of (1 nt validity or the manner 
by several sets o£ judges; 


of th 
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and (2) concurrent validity or the correlation between the total scores on 
the two forms and the scores of the same children on the family relations 
dimension of the Rogers test of personality adjustment. These correlations, 
corrected for attenuation, were —.40 (judges’ form) and —.48 (children's 
form). . 

A significant corrclation of :75 was found between the scores derived 
from the 37-item form of the scale scored by judges’ weights and those 
from the 47-item form scored by children's weights. When scores were 
determined by each method of weighting based on the 37 items common 
to both forms, the correlation was only slightly higher, r = d After cor- 

i orrelations were .88 and .go, respectively. 
ed as indicating that most of the children 
parental control of their behavior judged 
al health frame of reference. 

Boys’ and girls’ mean scores based on the judges’ weights were not 
significantly different. Girls scored significantly higher than boys on the 
form based on children's weights, presumably because different weights 


for boys and girls were employed for eight of the items making up the 
scale. 
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tan as жиш has indicated that boys, in various ways, tend to be 
With ee or less satished with their home conditions and their relations 
the hy e parents than girls 2.4; 11). There is also evidence to support 
Wade that children feel closer to their mothers or tend to rate their 
relat; PS with their ‘mothers in a more favorable manner than similar 
Uonships with their fathers (2, 4, 8, 11, 12). Data were recently gathered 
Which permitted retesting these two sets of findings. While the studies 
referred to above were conducted with urban children or young adults, the 
gp: investigation was based on a sample of rural and small-town chil- 
Fei, These data are given in the present report in the form of children's 
Ponses to some of the items included in the Hawkes-Lewis scale (6). 
огы descriptions of the sample design and methodology used in 
the Miele have been described elsewhere (1, 7). It should be noted that 
and W; pie included 730 fifth grade children from Iowa, Ohio, Kansas, 
ISconsin, 
бї In the резер report, the children’s responses to various questions are 
iterate to provide data in regard to three questions: (1) To what degree 
wed dren report that they are involved in ашу activities” (1) e 
ete апу differences in boys’ and girls’ views of their relations ips w - 
vari Parents? (3) Are there any differences in the children's ratings o 
905 characteristics of their mothers and fathers? 


Finpincs 


Responses to eight questions, listed in abbreviated form in Table 1, 


may H " Ы x 5 
he be considered as estimates of the children's views concerning their 
—Volvement in the activities of their families. In the order listed in Table 1 


conti as Journal Paper No. J-3006 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Kell E owa, Project No. 1171, Home Economics Research. Acknowledgment s due Leone 

tural p the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Ruth Hocflin of ео 8 Agricul- 

Station qoom Station, and Helen Dawe of the Wisconsin Agricultura! Experiment 
Ог their collaboration in this regional research project. 
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these questions were: “How much do your parents discuss with you whet 
your family is going to do?” “Does your family talk over plans p pe 
"How much do you help in choosing things to eat when you go to the 
grocery store with your parents?" “Do you help decide what clothes he 
buy for yourself?” “Are you praised when you do a job well at home: 
"Are you thanked for doing little extra jobs at home?” “Do you — 
regular jobs to do at home?" “Do you think that you have too many jobs! 
Boys’ and girls’ responses to each question were tabulated separately 
but, since none of the differences was significant, responses for the tota 
sample of children are listed in Table 1. Variations in the number of re- 


sponses in this table and subsequent tables are due to the failure of some 
children to answer some of the 
question for some children, e.g 
a child had no siblings. 


1 $ iate a 
questions or the inappropriateness of 
shere 
ә Where a parent was deceased or wher 


TABLE 1 


CHILDREN'S RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT 


THEIR INVOLVEMENT 
IN FAMILY ACTIVITIES 


REspoNsrS (PERCENTAGES) 


Some- 
Questions N Always Ojten times Seldom Never 

Parents discuss with you .......,... 730 21 35 30 10 4 
Family talks over plans .. 730 2 24 37 10 4 
Choose things at store . 730 9 ia 40 20 9 
Help decide what clothes to buy 730 18 26 40 10 6 
Praised for doing a job well ...... 730 2 25 35 10 5 
Thanked for doing extra jobs .. 730 48 25 19 5 3 

Yes Usually No 
Have regular сд Peso 728 72 18 10 
Too many jobs at home —— PC 728 6 5 89 


From the responses listed in Table 
see themselves as involve 


and work about the house, They also reported that 
not their parents recogniz 
doing extra jobs. 


Significant differences in boys’ and girls’ responses were found in rela- 
tion to four questions listed in Table 2. These questions were: 
do you talk over your plans with your mother?” 
mother talk over with you the reasons why you ar 
parents too strict with you?” 


“How often 
“How much does your 
e punished?” “Are your 
“Are your parents more strict with 
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TABLE 2 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT 
RELATIONS WITH THEIR PARENTS 


(pERCENTAGES) 


Little or None or C Test of 
never Difference 


RESPONSES 


Questi Great deal Much or Some or 
teestions N oralways often sometimes seldom 


7 
Tal k over plans 
with mothers 


эн 368 - 27 30 17 4 " 
ul ч i 28 21 zi 5.152* 
Mothers talk over 
reasons for 
Punishment 

Boys 63 s 

Boys .... 368 P z з 

eo з Be 16 E 29 13 9 1.630* 


Par, Р Н 
arents too strict 


with you 
Boys s T 85 " 
Gil oo oe 6 89 2,012 


Parents more strict 
with you than 
other children 
Boys : 
E soe 13 " : ; 
3 3.394 


eae 
es En hennt at the 5 per cent level. 
Significant at the t per cent level. 
i isti sts and those 
= other children in your family! e unen e 
" poem s tables, Marshall's С was employed m ages listed 
is "Tati inferences appear warrante о 
able ; 5 M E » 
"cn 2. First, the vast majority of ys aid over their plans with 
thei ays,” “often,” or at least “sometimes” tals’ the majority of the 
chile mothers. It was also apparent that, in the view o! J 
1 " 
the ren, mothers were much more likely than not to ta 
reasons wh «hed. Only a s 
y they were punished. Only а н : 
Shen reported that their parents were 100 strict with them or our ie vad 
ee than other children in their families. pat A СЬ 2 ied 
ier = their parents were stricter with e did E ies Р P ^in 
М ey talked оу i s with their mot ers more th Я 
over their plan for punishment more 


irls also felt ; ver reasons 
that their mothers talked over г 
than did boys. Ties in boys’ and girls’ responses for frequency of 


talking over plans with their fathers or the degree to which fathers talked 
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, А Doni ese 
over the reasons why they were being punished were not significant. Thes 
percentages are listed in Table ЕЙ 


In addition to observing possible differences in boys’ and girls’ responses 


7 , 
» It was also possible to test differences in the DES 
responses to identical questions pertaining separately to their mothers an 
fathers. It already has been noted that for two questions rclated to mothers, 
Statistically significant differences were found between boys’ and girls 


TABLE 3 


Н ATIONS 
BOYS' AND GIRLS’ RESPONSES ТО QUESTIONS ABOUT THEIR RELATION 
WITH THEIR MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


RESPONSES (PERCENTAGES) 


Great deal Much or Someor Little or None or [4 =. 
Questions N or always often — sometimes seldom never Diff 
Boys: tall over 
plans with 
Mothers .., 369 22 7 o 17 4 Tm 
Fathers .... 369 23 4 26 19 8 4.029 
Girls: talk over 
plans with 
Mothers |, 343 38 29 1 9 3 T 
Fathers... 343 21 17 29 23 10 7-794 
Boys: talk over 
reasons for 
punishment 
Mothers ... збо 16 28 27 21 8 
Fathers .... 360 14 25 28 21 12 1.749" 
Girls: talk over 
reasons for 
punishment 
Mothers .,. 342 22 27 2 1 
Fathers ..,, 342 1 A E Я 


5 25 28 19 13 3.070** 
* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 


** Significant at the т per cent level. 


responses. Therefore, boys’ responses were kept separate for 
comparing the responses of the children to these questions pertaining to 
cach of their parents Теп who answered the questions 
for both parents have been included in th 


ed 
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more likely to talk over the reasons for their punishment than were their 
fathers. The girls’ responses were in agreement with the patterns described 
for the boys, but the differences in the ratings for mothers and AN е 
much larger than observed for the boys. It should be noted that bot m 
and girls tended to choose the "always" and "often Я responses more 
quently than the “sometimes” or the "seldom" and “never opera ^ 
all the questions. Hence, both parents were rated favorably, but mothe: 
к: so than fathers. А - 

esponses f ve other questions that were T ap x 
are listed in еа b in Table 4. Since the a ama e 
and girls’ responses to these questions were пої significant е oe 
percentages for the total sample of children are listed. These qus help you 
“Does your mother keep her promises with you?” Рн ind т you 
to get your mother to change her mind?” “Are you punis e 


eated for each parent 


TABLE 4 | 
ABOUT THEIR RELATIONS 


CHIL UND ES SES T UESTIONS 
DREN'S RESPONSES TO Q! D FATHERS 


WITH THEIR MOTHERS AN 


NEL. — Ls ТЭ! 
f (TAGES 
Responses (HERES Noneor СТ 
* " Ч 
бой Great deal Much or Some or p тат = 
— N oralways often sometimes seldom 
Keeps promis 
u уй» 
Mother | 
Father 00) 719 = 25 Ч 5 3 267 
+e IUS ü i 
Coaxing D 
their mine 
Mother i ' 
athe Я 5 14 EE 27 2 3.134** 
VN 2 и А 
dre у ] 
pe Yot Punished 
15 y 
ac obeying 
Mother | 
T я 
к... Du 17 x 56 3 8 304 
Ger; ay | І | 
erp qp. 
Punishes sot ма 
Mother | | 
isi rs - е 42 = 12 423 
11 ^ i 
c 
Yes Usually - 
ASY to 
get 
along with 
Mothe : 
Mother - 719 74 25 8 3347** 
ВАСЯ І 7 - 
Significant 


at the 1 per cent level. 
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disobey your mother?” “Does your mother get angry when she has to 
Punish you?” “Ts your mother casy to get along with?” Identical questions 
Were repeated for fathers. 

While mothers were rated as “easier to get along with” than fathers, 
only a very small Proportion of the children said that cither their ome 
or fathers were not “easy to get along with.” About three-fourths of the 
children indicated that their mothers or fathers were “casy to get E 
with.” Apparently coaxing was more successful with mothers than in ou 
fathers, but only 19 per cent of the children indicated that coaxing ай 
or “often” resulted in getting their mothers to change their minds. Senen 
teen per cent of the children checked similar categories for the same 
questions about their fathers. The children’s г à 
mothers and fathers were about equally likely or unlikely to keep their 

i ing, or become angry while 
punishing them, Only about one-fifth of the children indicated that they 

А punished for disobeying their parents. Almost 
three-fourths of the children reported that their mothers and fathers 
“always” or “often” kept their promises with them and only small per- 
centages of the children, 5 Per cent for mothers and 8 per cent for fathers, 
checked “seldom” or “never” for these questions. When the children were 
asked about the frequency with which the parents expressed anger while 


punishing them, the modal response was “sometimes” for both fathers and 
mothers, 


When the results of Tables 3 and 4 
the children, as a Broup, report fairly s 


Parents, but that mothers arc rated in av 
than fathers, 


A sample of 730 fifth-g 


а number of questions 
about their involvement j 


treatment in their homes, and 
Overgeneralizing, several infer- 
m the reports obtained from the children. For the 


еу were 
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mothers wi am i 

by lah bue cg a more favorable manner for some characteristics 

(ША. im decl diver gir " Other researchers have also found that children 

Ili co ie to their mothers or rate their mothers more favorably 
characteristics in comparison with their fathers (2, 4, 8, 11, 12). 
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PARENTS AS REVEALED BY 
COMPLETIONS 
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Minnesota 
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child builds attach- 


that à 
him, ап hat 


Stude " 
ents of child behavior generally believe 
ations 10 


ment d 
he builds ^e parents as а result o 
reinforcin avorable attachments to 0 
behavior р experiences had with them. 
children lay sketched some detail within this genera 
children play together freely and select best 
favor Rod gl older there arises an increasing tendency 
Opposite sex тыр peers and with disdain, if not enmity, ™ 
biological di is trend breaks down only during adolesce: 0 
rives and the social settin lity. This period 
d association with n 
of courtship and ma 


Alone gis 

dewdans With thë growing interest in t 

parent fi skills and independence: the 

When a Беке This is said to be particularly in € 

eee oe of antagonism OD indeed, ight conflict with 

of ra rg conflict is resolved by 
ildren and according more 


asking chi 
ed children to name their pre 
тия 
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used to support these trends, Such methodology has been criticized as too 
direct, yielding only socially approved results. 


physiological appetites and extended by a 
Dy persons in the environment. By modifi- 
» changes in pattern of the child’s affective 
sented as a complex process, in which the 
child’s “role” as perceived by himself and by others modifies with his 
increasing maturity, Consequently his attachments to others reflect 
Data accumulated by a sentence completion test 
grade through high school? 
neral picture of social devel- 


to assess general adjustment (2). These 
simple expedient of evaluating the com- 
utral affect of the response. 
sponses, scorers independently classifying 


У correlation coefficients of 
+.89 to + :96 in several check samples. 


Four sentences evoked attitudes toward parents and toward other 
children. These Sentences were “Most boys эб «Most girls: . n 
"My father. — " ang "My mother. » 


— — ," can be treated 
ely; an example would 
Чу.” He might answer 
boys are mean,” and “Most girls are dumb: 

in such a way as to be neutral in both: “Most 


eS SS eee 
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? Р 
A child may answer ап item 
h as “Most boys are nice,” 
possibilities with 


boys are ” "m 
eia die а Most girls go to school.’ 
and “Most gi i " neutrally for girls, suc 
TQ ТӨ ios fee small.” For any child there are nine 
A dtd omp eting the two sentences. 
för Mime M Len the item referring to parents positively for both, 
father is he ibus J mother is the best mother in the world,” and “My 
as “My oe in the world.” He may answer them negatively, 
both items io T at mes My father is mean.” A child may answer 
farmer.” He m " y, as "My mother is a housewife,” “My father is a 
"My mother за) RN for his mother but positively for father, 
may be negative е E My father is a wonderful man." His responses 
me,” and "My fath mother but positive for father, as: "My mother scolds 
binations dius a er is a nice guy” and so on for the nine various com- 
for a; particular t ved grades of responses to both sentences. It is clear that 
Or negative wheres F a so-called “neutral” response might have positive 
; we are limiting our interpretation to the usual semantic 


valu 
€ of the words used. 


REsULTS 


and girls in each scl 
classification, it is ро 
ude change. Figure 
In this figure are р 


hool grade who 
ssible to draw 
1 depicts boys’ 
Jotted the per- 


gis ins percentages of boys 
sonas Sae of a particular affect 
ашиде Pressing certain trends in attit 

toward other boys and girls. 


- 
РС 


XE 


GRADE 
sls’ attitudes toward peers 


Есик 1—Boys’ attitudes toward peers FIGURE 2—6 
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centage of responses positive or “favorable” 
smoothed by the three-point moving 
plotted for neutral attitudes, 


Ч 3 
to other boys and to girls, 


es redrawn from Figures 1 and 2 


Ositive responses tow: 
р р 
girls! positive responses toward girls. On this 


to compare 
ard boys are compared with 
chart negative responses are 


“Sex attitudes by plotting 


itive responses toward boys. Negative responses 
points would fall close to the percentage points 


would complicate the diagram. 
The figures speak for themselves but a few com 


cent of the boys give po 
boys at all grade levels, Boys are 


all grades, In general, taking into 
tudes, boys in the intermediate grad 
disposed to girls, judged by the 


boys’ positive responses 


ments may be in order. 
sitive responses to other 
More positive to boys than to girls in 
account the Proportion of neutral atti- 
es are more favorably than unfavorably 
affect tone of their sentence completions. 


By grade 8, about the Oys give favorable as give un- 
favorable responses to girls. Indeed, this general decline in favorable or 
Positive attitude toward girls is counteracted only slightly in the tenth 

ing does not bear out 


reafter. This find 
heterosexual attitudes in adolescence, It 
à positive attitude toward girls is 


boys, 
At any rate, there appears to be a fair Proportion 
cence who give a negative completion to the gen- 
eral stimulus “Most BIHIS э. 


in girls’ attitudes is the noticeable increase in 
© responses to other girls following the ninth grade, Perhaps this 
change expresses an increased co, iti 


3 mpetitiveness among females in the adoles- 
Cent years! Paralleling this trend is the slight but Noticeable increase in 
number of boys Showing neutra] 


ard other boys in the high 
celings more toward their 
toward neutrality, and do 


3 To the Percentage of boys givi 
the percentage of bo 
plus the percenta i 
the curve, “ 


giving a neutral response to both 


ys but unfavorable t 
to boys but favorable to 
2, 3, and 4. 


О girls, ani 
girls. Similar combination. 
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a 


[T LJ 
[^ | 


ane Тло ag Attitudes toward opposite sex 


FIGURE 3—Attitudes toward peers of like se 


toward opposite 5©Х 


FIGURE gb—Attitudes 
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In general, there is a falling off in favorable responses extended peers 
as children grow older; this trend is partly accounted for by an increase 1n 
neutral responses. Only in girls is there evidence for an increase of negative 
response, and these are directed toward their own sex. А 

Both boys and girls give a large number of favorable responses to their 
own sex, with girls being more favorable to girls in general than boys аге 
to boys, except in the late high school years. In general, both unfavorable 
and neutral responses given to the same sex are small, never exceeding 
30 per cent, and involving usually between то and 20 per cent of children 
in all grade groups. Below grade 9 boys give noticeably more n 
responses to other boys than girls give negative responses to other gir Sr 
Possibly the rough and tumble to which boys of this age are prone 1s Hos 
enjoyed by a fair portion of the group. Or possibly a percentage have 
"interiorized" the social disapproval often visited on the social behavior 
of boys in this age group. 

When cross-sex attitudes are compared, it is interesting to note that 
more boys are favorable to girls in the intermediate grades than the pro- 
Portion of girls which express themselves as favorable to boys. This differ- 
ence increases through the intermediate grades, reaching a maximum 
around grade 6; then the curves tend to come back together. The suggestion 
is that the boy-girl antipathy in the intermediate grades is more a product 
of girls changing their attitudes toward boys than it is of boys changing 
their attitudes toward girls. The impatience of girls aged 10 to r2 with the 


boisterous conduct of boys is a familiar phenomenon in any family or 
school room. 


These data strongly suggest that girls, in general, are more “emotional” 


н little light on children’s favorableness 
г children in general. Koch's study (4), 


es by the paired-comparison method from 
es, 
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lower grades exceeds boys’ preference for boys, but that this relative posi- 
tion is decreased and even reversed in the tenth and twelfth grades where 
boys are more likely to prefer boys than girls are to prefer girls. 

All these findings are substantially in agreement with our own evidence, 
obtained by a very different method. In commenting on the decline in girls 
preference for girls in bi-sex pairs of names in high school, Koch wonders 
whether older boys and men ultimately reduce their bias in favor of their 
own sex, as women do. The data of this study, using à quite different 
method, suggest that this “reduction of bias toward own sex” actually 
may be characterized in girls as an increase in negative attitude rather than 


6 an increase in neutral attitude. This study, of courses sheds no light on 
och's speculation concerning men. Koch also suggests from indirect evi- 


dence in her data that there may be “more hostility to boys in 
of girls than loyalty to girls.” Our method, 
affect toward the other sex in general, SUPP 
attitudes toward boys are concerned. Althou 
boys more than girls prefer girls,” ur data do not show ; 
of girls showing unfavorable affect toward boys ever approximates th 
proportion expressing favorable attitudes to other girls. А 
Campbell’s study of social-sex attitudes (3) in children. Was К; оп 
observations of same-sex and cross-seX contact in à coeducational clu pe 
gram. Actual contacts were not counted; the character and quality 


of contacts were described in а systematic; А aa 
child participating. Her descriptions of typica patterns of behavior we 
the general finding of like-sex prefe i with girls $ cae 
a shift toward greater interest in boys by mid-teens, S aee 
à comparable shift occurs in boys. Sh 

reflect the sharp increase WE found in gir 
boys in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, nor 
attitudes toward other girls in the high school years. 


behavior in boys which is inconsistent with the data 


14- to 17-year-old boy; she states that 
but may be less shy when only one gir! ; 
Чоп is perhaps not incompatible with the data 19 Fi 

The data of our study are congruent W! 
perhaps with the impression that boys 8° through an 
the elementary grades, followed by 2? i D 
in high school. This cycle of even" does appear (0 
change their affect less a5 they i 
neutral attitudes in peer relationships- n d peers- 
than antipathetic or neutral in their attitudes wed 

Figure 5 depicts boys positively toned were d, but not estet 
father. Negatively toned response? are Dn. Figure | 
responses, which constitute а generous oP fathers. Figure 7 
data for girls’ attitudes towar thers ап 
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percentage of children ex 
equally well.* 

Young boys are more fay 
and the sharp drop in favora 
5 is noteworthy. Neutral at 


Pressing preference for mother, or liking parents 


orable to their mothers than to their fathers, 
bleness to both parents between grades 3 and 
titudes toward both father and mother rise 
sharply from grades 3 to 4 and remain largely unchanged until late high 


school years, when there is some shift back toward positive attitudes. 
Unfavorable attitudes t 


samples. Young girls a] 


30 show a sharp drop in favorable responses toward 
both parents between 


grades 3 and 5, with a corresponding rise in neutral 
s and girls there appears to be a shift away from the 
ical fondness for Parents to a more objective judgment 
in the greater proportion of neutrally toned, matter- 

avorable responses for girls, as for boys, constitute 
ather and mother, but girls’ unfavorable 
tend to rise slightly after about grade eight. 


tudes from sentence completions, we find no evi- 
arents in early or mid- 


t appear in cross-sectional data. The percentages of 


negative responses to either parent are v 
and uniformly small. In these, 


“neutrality” of the male appears, 

Figure 7 shows that, in general, bo 
portion prefer the mother, b 
choices being given to her. 
preference for mother fro 
preference for her, 
the father, the val 
levels. There is a 


ery similar 
as in the previous figures, the greater 


ore girls in the adolescent years 
to express a preference for fathers, 
Ore girls than boys report equally favorable attitudes toward both 
parents at all ages except the twe 


each grade group by 
favorable response 
Ponse to mother, but a neutral 
Р avorable response to mother, but 
indu a to fa tone of the completion to the 

"deri a than the affect tone given by 
he stimulus “My mother "The Percentage “Like equally well" 
orable response to both. The small 
to both parents (never over 4 per 
» as well as the fairly high Percentage of responses 
h parents (this between 25 and 35 per cent for 
5 in а sense may be said to like their 


response to father, 
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Ficung 5—Boys' attitudes toward parents FicenE 6—Girls’ attitudes toward parents 


GRADE 


Ficure 7— Children's parent preferences 
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tainly not striking. The sharp decline from the third to the fifth фи, р 
some interest. This study begins at the third grade, apparently towar 
end of a period in which children give equally to both parents кова. 
undiscriminating апа positive attitudes, This trend coincides with an 
expresses the movement toward a gre 
responses noted in Figures 5 and 6. 
These findings agree in g 
à combination of the picture 
treatment at home, 


: vs and 
at home, Simpson (7) concluded that between ages five and nine, boys an 
girls alike show a decreasin 


ater proportion of neutrally toned 


i 1 ies, Using 
eneral with results of other studies. Using 


(5), Stogdill (8), and Mott (6) found mothers more likely than fathers 
to be designated the favorite pa 


showed any trend comp: 


Parents during mid-adolescence which appears, particularly for boys, in the 


creasing objectivity in later 
Proportion of children (par- 


neutral expressions in their sentence completions, 
both towards peers and parents. 


Sumatary 


A sentence completion 
and parents, leads to the fol 
1. Boys and girls are 
every age positive attitud 


technique, used to infer attitudes toward peers 
lowing conclusions: 


predominantly favorable to 


es to own sex peers exceed those to opposite 
Sex peers, 
2. Boys somewhat more than girls express neutral attitudes. Girls 
clearly express m 5 


3. The ѕо-са 
a product of girls cha 
Boys show a slight oy. 
even in the later high s 


ч ees а and father, boys and girls extend more favor 
able than unfavorable tudes, though there is a noticeable increase in 


neutral affect in the intermediate grades. Both sexes extend positive atti- 
tudes more frequently to mother than to father, 
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chool years. 
other 
attı 
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5. Boys in high school years show a slight rise in positive attitudes 


Pee each parent; girls show a more pronounced increase in positive 
4 e toward father than toward mother in these same years. 
NGC. os: proportions of boys showing negative attitudes toward 
D rede / ге decrease steadily through childhood and adolescence. 
inea st wn ingly small proportions of girls showing negative attitudes 
ә ily through childhood and adolescence. 
tg a difference exists in the attitudes a boy or gir 
group, pain she moie often prefers the mother than the father. 
There ka dum extends similar (and positive) attitudes to both parents. 
years. ight rise in girls’ preference for father during the high school 


1 extends to his 
A larger 
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Seema BETWEEN DEPENDENCE ON 
DULTS AND SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE BY PEERS 


Heren R. Marsxatt! and Boyn R. McCannLess 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


The belief is widely held by those responsible for guidance of children 
cat lts in a nursery school situation indi- 
with wy child has not had his needs met for satisfaction in contacts 
warm and , нышу his parents. It is also commonly assumed that a 
Parents) m satisfactorily dependent relationship with adults (particularly 
satisfaction y t exist before a child can be secure enough to gain emotional 
(7) position хова деа! competence with and acceptance by peers. Sears 
of extreme ie a some support for these points of view. He has thought 
and feedin E esc hool-aged dependency as being possibly due to weaning 
with a ыран in infancy, these having aroused anxiety associated 
to the childs ЯЕ adult controlling and manipulating behavior is essential 
trollin emotional economy. Dependency is the expression of this con- 

g behavior. 


Th еар? 
е opinion is seldom advanced that adu 


Situations may b ; ; ith Но 
у be due to lack of techniques for relating with peers, W! 
ressed also is the opinion that 


ot y 
une. ше determinants. Rarely exp c a 
childre ely gratifying parents may develop habits of dependency 1n their 
reduci n (probably reinforced by the same kind of teachers), thus perhaps 
sati сий, or precluding the possibility that the children can find equivalent 
ps with their peers. 

any sia authors’ knowledge, it has not been established empirically that 
and = ationship, positive or negative, exists between dependence on adults 
(1) p with peers, including acceptance by them. While Heathers 
e" as studied relations between preschool children's dependence on teach- 

5 and their types of play with peers he has not dealt with social accept- 


а ; E 
Nee as such, and its relationship with dependency. One investigation deals 
orted that a teacher's rating 


wi ; $ dw. 
ith this subject indirectly: McCollum (4) гер 
—À(À 
1 3 
Now with the University of Kentucky. 


that ext 
A е dependence upon adu 


It dependency in preschool 
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of “mature dependency” and sociometric status were related positively to 
a test of creativity for four- and five-year-old children. ч 
The authors have reported а technique for eliciting sociometric choices 
from preschool aged children, using pictures (3), that is both reliable and 
useful. They have also revised the Hyde and York (2) “moving sociometric 
techinque" of observation so as to be able relatively quickly to gain reliable 
quantitative data on adult-child and peer social interactions in a nursery 
school free play situation (5). 
Using the observed number of adult-child interactions as the measure 
of dependency, this Paper asks two questions: (1) Is the degree of pre- 
school children’s dependency. on adults in free play situations related to 
their participation with and acceptance by peers? (2) If such a relationship 


à P Е н р 
is found, is it affected by the progress of acquaintance in a preschool group 
from its inception through time? 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


Ss constituted two groups in the Laboratory Preschools of the University 
of Iowa's Child Welfare Research Station. Children were selected for these 
groups and teachers assigned by regular Station procedures, independently 
of the present authors. Fathers of all children were engaged in professiona 
or business-managerial occupations. It was the first Station preschool experi- 
ence for the majority of the children in each group, although three children 
were members of both groups. One boy of these three was absent from 
school too often in Group I to be used as an S, leaving 10 girls and nine 
boys in Group I (1). School absence also eliminated a girl in Group II (II), 
leaving as Ss nine girls and то boys. Mean CA at the time of 
servations for I was 4-4 years; II averaged 4-11 years at the be "inning of the 
first of two play observation series (ПА). The two groups were combined 
into a single sample of 36 Ss for the correlations listed in Table 1 of this 
paper, and for these, Group II records and tests were used for the three chil- 
dren belonging to both Broups. There was no teacher overlap between 
groups, and each group was staffed with an expérienced head teacher and 
two graduate teaching assistants. Interactions with other adults (e.g. the 


present investigators, student observers, graduate assistants, parents) are 
included in the dependency measures, 


Peers and child-adult interactions w: 


a modification of the Hyde-York (2) observation technique, as described 
more fully In another paper (1). The interactions were recorded for two- 
minute periods in the following categories for both peer and child-adult 
interactions: (a) Association: apparent mutual awareness of a common 
activity or interest, and as further defined by Parten (6). (b) Friendly aP- 
Proach or response that is neutral, pleasant, friendly, or helpful. It may be 
many words. (c) Conversation: Ss converse 
lf minute or more of the two-minute obser- 
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beginning ob- 


= 


pes 
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vation time ( : 
used i с 
| рор үг for H only). (d) Hostile: verbal or physical approach 
RO fone ere with the on-going activity of the S, is a direct 
judged deliberate “snubbing” withdrawal from some approac 


of the chi 
f pe child or adult. 
An adult de е 
dwed a score was obtained for each child by adding the 
f er T : : adult-child interactions, by category OF combinations 
{нөл cA = icated in Tables 1 and 2), and dividing this sum by 
Bop Soin t. of minutes of observation for the child. 
шей asus minimum of 100 minutes of observation per child was 
SE Зала ic calendar month. At least 200 minutes of observation— 
series designated as ПА (earlier) and IB (later) —were 


recorded fi 
for ea ; 
were in. indoor ch E of II over six calendar weeks. In all observations, Ss 
companions on outdoor free play situations offering а wide variety of 
activities. All preschool hours and activities were included 
] interactions 


in the 
observati seabed: 
tions except situations where spontancous social 
ld not develop; such as 


betwe : 
listening P were not encouraged oF cou. 
Cs dabis, ee juice service or dressing- 
for the £riendl mpling reliability of dependency scores was computed only 
y approach category and its combinations, since zero scores 
Ss. Odd-even 


were obtai 
tained i А > 
ed in the split halves of other categories for many 
its combinations 1n IIA 


Split-half de 
had Ehe ape. scores for this category and 
man coefficients of .69 to -7?- Sampling reliability over time was 
inute series of II had 


computed f c 
ed for two different split-halves. The two 100-m 
or dependency scores: friendly approach, 


th scores), -845 association plus friendly 
h plus conversation, -77+ 


) арргоа 
ch, .74; association plus friendly approac 
nd second so-minute scores of IIA, 


had a Guttman © 
cores, then, is low to mod 


higl : 
bue а. ling reliability was obtained for peer interaction scores: 
m from .8o to .95 in all splits o f 
this ы ыс: of peer social acceptance and participation were used in 
Ss (3) nen (a) Sociometric score, 
. The scores in Table 1 were obtained 
the third of three for L (b) 


These 


Teac . 
was de judgment (of social status 
сз Ris ер from judgments of teachers ma 
(5), ог ic choices were obtained. (c) 
Observ, eas the sum of the number of children for whom 
ed to be one of the three peers P ith most frequently in I and 
ingle and combined categories 


UB 
rec © ; 
ords. (d) Peer interaction score for sin 
1 interactions with other children, 


of ol 
ы Ж . x 0 в, 
this erved interaction. Limited to socia 
score was obtained in the same Way as the dependency score ап 
th peers. For 


ча ^ oa on Р 
lies oooh of degree and kind of social participation wi 
€ 1 analyses, scores from observation records of I and IIB were used. 
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Resutts 
1. Is the degree of 


play situations related t 
with peers? 


Table 1 
tained betw 


з А і e 
preschool children's dependency on adults in fre 
o measures of social acceptance by and interaction 


; ue е : b- 

gives product-moment and biserial correlation coefficients = 
; n 

een dependency scores and measures of social acceptance a 


TABLE 1 


Я iD PEER 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR ADULT DEPENDENCY SCORES AND PEE 
ACCEPTANCE OR PARTICIPATION SCORES FOR SAMPLE OF 36 SS 


st 
ADULT DEPENDENCY SCORE 


A PA APPA М, 
Peer Acceptance or Participation Scores "bis rt r ¥ "vis 
^ 
Sociometric Scores ............. —59* —.27 —.26 o E 
Teacher Judgment Scores ........... —.50*  —.J31 —.39* M o ж 
Observed Social Acceptance Scores ... —43 —.25 —49** —.45 cS 
Peer Interaction Scores: t н 15 
А —.40 —.23 —42* —.45 и; 
—54*° —з7 —64*°* —.67** —.24 
—.09 16 —.а1ї —.07 29 
—.50*  —.32 —.56** —.59%* —.21 


*ror Тв is significant at < .os level. 
** r is significant at <.or level. 
TN = зо. 
1 Observation category letters are abbreviations for names of the categories, as follows: 
A = Association; FA = Friendly Approach; H = Hostile. 
Š 11 Ss had zero scores in the hostile “dependency” category, 
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pendenc е 
and eho sie BOR for the hostile category correlated negatively 
аеро KOTE ith аша dinh of social status. Observed social 
iien in asume correlated significantly with dependency scores in the 
general, then, aoe and the additive combination of categories. In 
moglie ie ye e re me were found to exist between dependency 
Зе ЕЙ eels of um hese three measures of social acceptance obtained after 
The nemati quaintance. 
social ome v relationship between depen 
friendly sein m peers was most marked for the correlations of the 
interaction ег peer interaction scores. This category of peer 
Scores except th as те ated negatively and significantly to all dependency 
the largest in jose of the hostile category- The product-moment rs were 
approach абга of any obtained for the total sample. For the friendly 
interaction scores p scores, the r obtained with the same category of peer 
tion (оз level) d ered significantly from the »’s obtained with associa- 
Interaction ос hostile (.o1 level) peer interaction scores. Hostile peer 
ence » adults. ppear to be unrelated to either friendly or hostile depend- 
only in EL category of interactions with adults was recorded 
lated negati aper for II. In IIB, conversation dependency scores corre- 
А + FA e and significandy with friendly approach (r = — 50) and 
With the three —.49) peer interaction scores. However, the correlations 
—À39 o. = measures of social acceptance Were not significant (rs = 
cantly with нелден peer interaction scores correlated signifi- 
combination s puna dependency scores (‘vis = —.52) and with the 
2. Те here pendency scores (r = —-52)- 
adults and ; any indication that the degree of a child’s dependence on 
i its relation to other scores change as acquaintance progresses 


ma 
ne 
te formed preschool group? 
00 minutes of observation record 


the 

19 Ss i em 

me dh А in the initial three to four wee 
moment correlation coefficients between friendly dependency scores 


and 

mui eae taken during this series, presented in Table 2, are 

Proaching si pite nor consistent In direction. The only correlations ap- 

and hostile € cance are positive relations between dependency scores 

in enis: interaction scores; these correlations hovered around zero 
series IIB. These data, considered in conjunction with the 


ata pr 

ese 1 + H : . 
есен em in the previous section, suggest that negative relations 
tion with ерепдепсе on adults and measures of social status and participa- 
children may come to exis! d of several weeks’ 


acquai в t only after a perio 

cons in a preschool group. 

у tests па re of a change in dependence on adults is furnished 
Observation ifferences in dependency scores obtained in the IIA and IIB 
the: ,5011 series. The mean differences in scores were significant beyond 

evel by two-tailed 2 tests for all ca although the direction 
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s of series ПА were collected for 
ks of the group's existence. The 


tegories, 
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Taste 2 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF DEPENDENCY SCORES WITH OTHER 
MEASURES OBTAINED DURING OBSERVATION SERIES ПА, N = 19 


ADULT DEPENDENCY SCORES” 
7 Т - EN Re С 
Peer Acceptance er Participation Scores FA Сї A+-FA A-+FA+ 


Sociometric Scores: 
First Sociometric 
Second Sociometric . 


Teacher Judgment Scores: i 
First Judgment... 32 —.a5 22 19 
Second Judgment RA 


Observed Social Acceptance Scores 


OL 16 or °з 

Peer Interaction Score 8 
"IPM —.07 16 —10 65 

FA 15 10 08 о 
Ж з» оо 2 —01 02 

ET uu 33 31 .35 39 
АФЕРА. uu 07 43 E A 
АЯКА ЕС loeo —.07 10 —1и TO, 


* Observation category letters 
A= Association; FA = 
* There were two zero 


кыз T" уз: 
are abbreviations for names of the categories, as follow 
Friendly Approach; H — Hostile. 


conversation dependency categories, hence N = 17. 


of the difference was not the same for all categories. Friendly approach 
and the additive combination dependency scores were larger in ПА than 
in IIB, while conversation dependency scores were higher in IIB. 

Zero scores in the dependency categories of association and hostile 
prohibited treatment as continuous variables, Twelve $$ had no association 
interaction with adults in ITA, but only four Ss had zero association depend- 
ency scores in IIB. Hostile “dependency” 


| interactions were recorded for 
seven children in ПА and for 11 children in IIB, 


Summary Anp Сомсіџѕтом 
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cate Я 
eres edm on adults in the preschool situation accompanies 
Chee of im cial status and participation. 
dt шд тас Te е 19 Ss was observed and tested at the beginning 
nis "ca c relations between dependency scores and peer social 
Changes in oe va Sere neither significant nor consistent in direction. 
further мадаг ж aig una adults as acquaintance progressed suggest that 
Selly donned a : social interactions of both adults and children in 
MNA RUE и ool groups may contribute knowledge of how depend- 
s waxes and wanes in children as they function in groups. 
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SE ) S 
pi emi IN SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE AND 
ARTICIPATION OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


Bov 
үр R. McCanptess and Hexen К. MARSHALL’ 


lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


The opinion i 
a S mesi ini е expressed by both casual and experienced observers 
едш исо ree play that girls seem to engage in more social inter- 
без ii social er aes than do boys. However, research on sex differ- 
ins or amines x vpn of preschool children has been limited to specific 
social pei ee as aggression, hostility, sympathy, etc. Studies of 
io: se differem у c preschool years also have given but little attention 
ассан ns pet =з ociometric studies of these ages (1, 2, 4) report that 
dune endi lometric tests tend to be for the same sex as the subject, but 
The Luth on sex differences in sociometric scores. , . | 
leen Li have reported elsewhere investigation of relationships 
айй а EE si of peer social acceptance and participation (5, 7) 
newly formed meyer on adults (6) for 48 children attending three 
analyses of sa ool groups. This report describes the additional 
tions: (a) Do pre de ome to provide empirical answers to three ques- 
if eunkel avos т school boys and girls differ in scores obtained on measures 
relationships ane and participation? (b) Are there sex differences in the 
Participation? 2 с between concurrent measures of social acceptance and 
peers сж. (9 | they occur, are sex differences in social ory 07 by 
groups? by the progress of acquaintance in newly forme preschool 


DURES 


Ws the subjects (Ss) and procedures have been described in detail in 
; reports (5, 6, 7). All Ss attended newly formed groups in the 
Staton E Preschools of the University of Iowa's Child Welfare Research 
iced - Data reported in Tables І and 2 were collected concurrently and 

ose of the final test periods for two preschool groups. Data reported 


in T. à Н ae 
able 3 include another preschool group 1P addition to these two. Test 
ithin the first month of acquaintance 


eri 
dinge for all three groups began W! 
were spaced at то calendar day intervals. 
—— 
1 
Now at the University of Kentucky. 


SUBJECTS AND Proce 
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The five measures of s um 
(a) sociometric Score, obtained from verbal choices of Ss (5); (b) teache 


observed social acceptance score, or, 
children for whom the 5 was obs 


egorized as association, friendly approach, and hostile 

interaction (7); peer interaction scores were obtained for these categories 

both singly and in combinations; (e) adult dependency score, or, the 

interactions with adults categorized in the 

Same way as peer interaction Scores (6). The standard observation unit 
erage refers is two minutes, 


Taste r 


DIFFERENCES IN MEAN SCORES OF 18 GIRLS AND 18 BOYS FOR MEASURES 
OF SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE AND PARTICIPATION 


ПЕРРИ T 39.83 29.72 IO.11* 
Teacher Judgment Score IO ae ы neta aa 10.41 9.68 43 
Observed Social Acceptance SEDIS. „км Ki Я 12.67 11.08 1.59 
Peer Interaction Scores: 
sociation 96 74 +22 
1.28 1.10 a8 
32 38 «06 
2.24 1.84 440 
Adult Dependency Scores: н 
Association (12 girls, 17 boys) ї — 04 05 m 
Friendly Approach ..,, 44 ‘sb E 
Hostile (10 girls, 15 boys) $7 ЖИИ NR 04 26 p 
Association -+ Friendly Approach | |” vs à К 


T өй ёз .48 56 


+ No other differences in 

b d for d T tor F test; 

€ 55 subtracte, or the а " и aia 

in these categories, Se means were those having zero adult dependency scores 
Resucrs 

I. 


e measure of social acceptance or Participation with a signifi- 
cant difference in mean scores for th 


i € two sexes wa. the sociometric test, 
as sho i i 
fee wn in Erw L t res of girls averaged one-third higher 
ап scores of boys, Sex differences could not be demonstrated for any 
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other mea 
а Р s : 
се к although girls had slightly higher scores than boys on all 
метей been acceptance and participation, excepting hostile interaction, 
nad slightly higher adult dependency scores than girls. 
2. Are tl ; 
- Я Р sf i "m 
r^t re sex differences in the relationships existing between concurrent 
res of social acceptance and participation? 


Corr i 
elatio i 
ns between measures of peer social acceptance and participa- 


ton 

бї к. c in by sex differences, as shown in Table 2. Only one 

zero, Despite the 9 іп correlations was significantly different from 

Ыксан: sex die igher mean sociometric scores for girls, there were no 
› erences in correlations of sociometric scores with other 


peer z B 
social behavior measures. 


DNF TABLE 2 

P FERENCES " 

end IN CORRELATIONS OF 18 GIRLS AND 18 BOYS BETWEEN 
:АЅОКЕЅ OF SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE AND PARTICIPATION 


Sociometric Teacher Judgment Adult Dependency 
Score Score Score 
Girls Boys p* Girls Boys p* Girls Boys p* 


Measur, , 
sure of Social Acceptance 
or Pari 


ipation 
Sociometri 
Netric Sc 
бан. T Ке coo ee ata 58-42 
Peer In Judgment Score p 8 42 
A teraction Score 
Association a9 55 "E 
Friendly tar ns ao s T # d 
Hostile” Approach . 56 44 ·· a8 -85 +02 
.36 А л9 [a 
45 -82 


a 
P entries a ч = Я 
Moment ge lai those of differences significant beyond the .05 level in these product- 
relauons 

TTE m 
3 he Qe - 
lions, ie acticin + Friendly Approach Dependency Score was used for these correla- 
the corr ma Approach Dependency Score correlations were similar to these, except that 
and or ‘eves. with sociometric scores differed significantly (.02 level): —-39 (girls) 

а boys). 


{ the negative relations existing 
nd adult dependency scores. The 
and adult dependency scores 


мае ibas did occur for some О 
Degative asures of peer social behavior ar 
hon = oe between peer interaction i нуар 
сагебыг v cantly larger for girls than for boys in all except the hostile 
depend. scores. The negative relation between sociometric scores and adult 
cant “a scores (see footnote t, Table 2) may also be described as signifi- 

y "arger for girls than for boys. 

b It is interesting to speculate about sex differences in this area. It may 

e in our culture that girls who are less popular feel freer than boys to 

whereas boys have 


seek satisfaction from teachers through dependency, W 
already begun to learn that dependency is not “boylike.” The not-popular 
boy may tend more to seek solitary activities or some type of behavior 
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other than dependency to compensate for his lack of popularity. It could 
also be that adult dependency is more satisfying to girls than it is to boys 
and that those girls who seek it have fewer social needs remaining to be 
satisfied by the peer group, hence, are less well accepted. The picture might 
change with the sex of the adult, as well, with girls in the preschools being 
relatively more completely satisfied by the predominantly female teachers, 
whereas, with a group of male teachers dependency behavior might inter- 
fere with boys’ Popularity. However, the head teacher was male in one of 
the two Broups reported in Tables 1 and 3, His group did not differ in 
measures of dependence on adults from the group with all female teachers. 


Adult dependence may also be due simply to lack of techniques for relating 
with peers (6) 


3. Are sex differences in social acceptance by peers affected by the progress 
of acquaintance in newly formed preschool groups? 


Inspection of Table 3 suggests that sex 


differences changed in three 
consecutive test рег 


lods for sociometric and teacher judgment scores, but 
did not change in the same direction for the two measures. By ¢ tests, the 


TABLE 3 


ENCES IN MEAN SOCIOMETRIC AND TE^ 
OF 24 GIRLS AND 24 BOYS IN THREE 


DIFFE 


HER JUDGMENT SCORES 
CONSECUTIVE TESTS 


h Boys 
Test Period Mean Mean Dy n p 
Sociometric Scores: А 
First Period ...... 33-58 29.88 3.70 " NS 
Second Period i ted 37-79 29.92 7.5; ayi Pe 
Third Period ...... 40.00 28.37 11.63 dod pn 
Teacher Judgment Scores: 
Hirst Herod „зьм... 11.37 © n А 
Second Period* 10.83 a ix 313 xS 
Third Period |. , TR PEA z E a 
* Teachers jud, d 
ноне Judged one child of each Sex to have no friends in the first and second test 


mean sociometric Scores of girls did not diff 
first test Period, but did thereafter, w 
only the final test Period difference lacked Significance, ver, the F 
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ted by 


of a sienific. "- 
мыл ie difference in teacher judgment scores was aflec 
ee ara rang in newly formed preschool groups. 
Periods were pee — sociometric scores on the first and second test 
Significant at T. js ар .76 for boys, and the sex difference in rs was 
Periods were .80 "à = Eris > alas for the second and third test 
ін direction from zi girls and 50 for boys. This difference in r's, opposite 
HE the sone deve at of the first and second test periods, was significant 
5 level. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


ferences in five measures of social 
24 boys and 24 girls attending 
15 had higher sociometric scores 
differences in teacher judgments 
degree of social interaction 


inne in planed ach аш 
dice пер] participation obtained for 
than tions eis preschool groups. Gir 
of socia] n bein were no significant sex 
with pai Шш observed social acceptance, 

» or degree of dependence on adults. Correlations between meas- 


Ures 1 

of p um SOM 

differen peer social acceptance and participation were not affected by sex 
ces g "CV t + H H 

es. However, the majority of the negative correlations between the 

and peer inter- 


meas 
asure эе ; : 
action iis dependence on adults and both sociometric scores 
acquai scores were significantly larger for girls than for boys. Progress of 
al Ci = . 
ntance in the nursery school groups did not demonstrably affect the 


Sex di 
Х difference i z : 
erence in sociometric scores. 
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PERF 
ORMANCE OF NEAR EASTERN CHILDREN ON 
THE DRAW-A-MAN TEST' 


Wayne DENNIS 
Brooklyn College 


Whe 

she Mu IP (2) designed the Draw-a-Man Test for children 

ег norms ша: she was dealing with a task so universally familiar that 
might be applicable to all populations. On the basis of data 


Surveyed į 

їп а ^ : : . 
a recent review (3) Goodenough unequivocally abandons this 

her data relative to cultural influ- 


positi 
on. The present paper reports furt 
ollected in Lebanon and Egypt. 


€nces b. 
ge 
sed upon 708 Draw-a-Man tests © 


PROCEDURE 


All drawi 
гау А : А 
wings were obtained in accordance with the procedure recom- 


Mende. 
Size m rà ди. (2). There were slight local variations in paper 
in. All Кун est used was 7 by 9% їп. and the largest was 9% by 1216 
е téither "AES were obtained in the children's regular classrooms. 
administered 2 as usually present during the testing. The test was 
Present at all y the author or by à research assistant one of whom was 
In all eon times to see that proper testing conditions were maintained. 
irectior 5, dates of birth were obtained from school records. The scoring 

ns for Goodenough’s 51 points were carefully followed. 


SUBJECTS 

from four groups described below. 
rnment school in Port Said, Egypt. 
ils in this school are representative 


The 

Pon yo to be reported here come 
ida ver School. This is а gove 
ig chool officials felt that the рор! 

lh: 

This 
fessor E ‘nay was undertaken during 
the American University of B 


aPpreciati 
abPreciation to the Rockefeller Brothers Fu 


writer was a visiting pro- 
cirut, Lebanon. The writer wishes to express his 
Beirut mad nd whose grant to the American University 
acilities; to M, the research possible; to the American University of Beirut for providing 
and Mrs. M Ars, Adele Hamdan Taky Din, Miss Leila Bikamati, Mrs. Yvonne Sayegh, 
Principals fane Therese Broussalian, who served as research assistants; and to the many 

teachers and pupils for their cooperation. He is also grateful to the staffs of 


the а, 
epartm: x Fs 
ents of psychology and education for their valuable counsel and criticism 
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1955-1956 when the 
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of the total Port Said school population, About go per cent of the pupils 
are Moslem. In Egyptian government schools entrance is at age 6, One room 
was tested at each grade level from grade 1 through grade 5. 

Sidon School. An American school in Sidon, Lebanon, operated by 
the Presbyterian church. Pupils enter the kindergarten at age 4. While there 
are some boarding pupils, the majority are day pupils from Sidon. Sidon 
being chiefly Moslem, the majority of the pupils are from Moslem homes. 
Testing extended from Kindergarten through grade 4. 

Armenian Schools. Armenian data were gathered from two schools 
in Beirut. One, called Armenian A, is a private, tuition-charging school; the 
other, called Armenian Z, is a free school operated by a philanthropic 
society in one of the poorest Armenian neighborhoods. Most pupils enter 
at age 5. All grades from kindergarten through grade five were tested. . 

University School. An elementary school for Arabic-speaking pupils 
operated by the American University of Beirut. The enrollment is approxi- 
mately half-Christian, half-Moslem. Most pupils come from upper middle 
class homes. It is for boys only. Grades kindergarten through five were 


tested. Kindergarteners enter at age 5. This school more nearly represents 


an American curriculum and American methods than does any of the other 
schools, 


TABLE 1 


DRAW-A-MAN TEST RESULTS FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


Port Said Sidon - Arm. A 


Arm. Z Univ. | 
Age N M SD N M SD N M SD 


N M SD N M sp 


23 104 17 20 115 


22 u 84 n 14 96 16 
Ó uua 85 94 12 32 84 1; 16 116 21 15 87 13 15 93 13 
7 » 30 84 14 18 79 10 32 110 21 26 85 15 14 97 18 
B ou 93 83 16 п 84 о 22 106 24 19 76 13 15 tor 16 
9... 32 88 13 14 69 7 32 101 23 30 73 п 11 84 16 
10 ... 34 80 то 7 62 


Armenian gro 
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a considerable difference between the means of the two groups at all 
ages, the two groups are alike in that the trend of IQ's with age is steadily 
downward. At ages 5 and 6 the midpoint between the means of the two 
TMenian groups is approximately 100. 
m... Sidon school and the University school at age 5 cach ү п 
üt in Score approximating 100. Port Said, whose first score is available 
Me fes at that level has a mean of 94. In other words, these groups start 
out the same performance as the American normative group. 
jon University school maintains this level, but the other two groups 
G mentioned as well as the Armenian groups drop considerably in 
isin i IQ with increasing age. At age 10 the Egyptian data are 
de E to the findings recently reported by Fahmy for sp 
ied" p^r (1). The Sidon group at age 10 has the exceptionally low 
sed a 2, but this should not be accepted as representative — it is 
of the eas seven cases. However, at ages 8 and 9 the over-al od 
Said ss on sample is less than 8o. In the case of the Armenians ^ = 
slds d s the Sidon group, the difference резец ы 5- A = P 
rr ses the 10-year-olds is significant. at the .oor leve i deus кота 
Beira m samples from Egypt (Fahmy's and ours) and Bae ema e = 
nct Sidon in Lebanon indicate that in the Near Ean D ilinar 
Mean raw-a-Man quotients approximating тоо at ages 5, а slightly 
an at age 6, and a mean of about 8o at age 10. 


Discussion 


pe data scem to indicate that there are cultural handicaps Es nac 
ren performance in the Near East, but that these handicaps affec 
Most strongly after age 6. | Р ^ 
in G hat are the handicaps in experience which create downward деп | 
Codenough scores? Any explanation which we offer is obviously a 
a Jiag one. In our opinion, downward trends in scores are related to 
“ficiencies in the child's experience relative to representation of the human 
Bures, as by dolls, masks, wood carvings, sculpture, paintings, and other 
Pictures. In general, the Near Eastern child's visual experience with human 


re E . 
Presentations is limited. In former times, the Islamic world although 


a - Е =” 
PProving geometric art enforced a taboo against representation of the 


ea n figure. At the present time this taboo seems not to pe dene 
fühs е Arabian peninsula, but perhaps as а consequence o p^ come 
©, there is little positive valuation of representative art. Children's 
ОоКз and magazines are few. In schools one seldom sees on the walls the 
Placards and posters resulting from children’s projects which are common 
in American schools. 
" Бе be noted that the students of 
is the Subjects not showing a decline in € 
group whose education is most simil. 
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f the University school are the only 
Goodenough IQ with age. This 
ar to that of Western children. 
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; ; T ore 
It also seems certain that the parents of these children have been m 


of 
affected by Western culture than have the parents of other groups 
subjects. 


Summary 


Draw-a-Man tests given to children between the ages of 5 and 10 ed 
in Lebanon and Egypt indicate that at ages 5 and 6 the шейш Sree rene? 
quotient is approximately тоо. In most groups the mean quotient decrease: 
with age. A cultural explanation of this decrease is suggested. 
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A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF THE 
REINFORCEMENT OF CHILD BEHAVIOR ' 


Wayne DENNIS 
Brooklyn College 


hors зы reject the proposition that the rewarding of an act 
hat the x requency, vigor and promptness with which it will recur. 
been es rength of a response can be increased by reward has probably 
other ad prizee from an early human period. It is likely that parents and 
found rte ts—without benefit of Thorndike, Skinner and others—early 
Withou reward was an effective means of social control. It goes DN 
ence t saying that they rewarded those acts of which they approved, an 
1 rewards had the effect of transmitting and inculcating social values. 
in шыш that if опе knew what child behaviors were being Rene 
the niin. (UE could formulate hypotheses concerning both " values of 
it is diffe and the future behavior of the children. But in à fiel s 
TE Ба e to know what is being rewarded. The approval +: i E 
readi] ‘he occurs in the home, or in some other setting 10 pes it en 
мы s observed. We wish to report some data obtained with a E 2 
Soci we believe will enable a researcher to investigate im nearly ay 
lety those reinforcements which probably play a major part in the 


Sociali ^ 
Cialization of the child. 


METHOD 


critical incident technique developed 


Th ; , 
"- e method consists in using the : 1 мм 
anagan and his associates (1). In general, this technique invo" 5 


aski х 4 
ge the subject to describe опе or more instances of behavior of a speci 
kind. In the present connection this means that the subject is asked 


to Рыс А 5 Е 
describe instances of behavior ОП his part for which he has been praised. 
ees a 
дер i T Р 
wags ross here ep wag Ped ЕКС 
erne PIORCSSOT at the American University of Ваго» anon: ka 
express his gratitude to th University for :ne the study possible, and to the Rocke 
Pan Brothers Fund fora = sate ^ sv which defrayed me costs of s investi- 
> з а gue DG 1 s researc 515 5 
in Ex He wishes also to express his appreciation to those Wi А Ба * ee k dea 
c study (Mrs. Adele Hamdan Taky Din, Ns Leila Biksmati, Mrs. ТУО yyegh. 
T 5 па to the principals, teachers and pupils who so 


and M Е 
Beier Marie Therese Broussalian) а 
rously cooperated. 
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The subject is not asked to give generalizations. Instead er 
derives generalizations from the analysis of many specific inciden А an 
In the present investigation all data were gathered by means е ста 
vidual interviews of school children. Specifically, the procedure es 
follows: The child is taken from his classroom to the interviewing ос 
by the interviewer. After preliminary remarks to establish wa jast 
interviewer obtains from the subject his name and his age at St 
birthday. He then says: "I am interested in knowing what Brings pios 
and girls do that cause people to praise them. Do you aee ns 
lately when you did something for which someone praised your te 
about a particular time when someone praised you.” | . - 
If the response does not indicate in detail what the child did, о ) : 
who was involved ог just who gave the praise, appropriate supplemen 
questions are asked. The interviewer records the responses as nearly icol 
batim as is possible. In each case, the interview is conducted in the dm 
language of the child. In the present study the answers of children: w A 
primary language was not English were translated by the interviewer a 
recorded in English. 4 
After the first incident is recorded, the interviewer says, “Now tell me 


А d on 
about another time when you were praised.” In the study here reported only 
two responses were requested from each child. 


SUBJECTS 


All subjects were attending schools in Beirut, Lebanon, and were be- 
tween 5.0 and 10.99 years of age. The groups were as follows: 


Americans. ‘These were pupils at the American Community School in 
Beirut. In the main they were children of parents employed in Lebanon 
by American government agencies, by the American University of Beirut, 
or by American oil companies and other business concerns. By most stand- 
ards of classification, the Majority of the subjects came from middle class 
well-educated parents. At the time they were tested (March-April, 1956) 
each child had been 


in Lebanon a minimum of six months. Many had 
resided in Lebanon two or more years. Some nor 


school; their Tesponses were excluded from the re 
school constituted the majority of American childr 


in Beirut in 1955-1956. There is no assumption that this group is typical 
of American children in the United States, but it is believed that many 
American children would give responses similar to those which we obtained: 
The American subjects totalled 120 children. There was approximately 
equal representation of the two Sexes, and of the various age levels. 


n-Americans attend this 
sults. The pupils of this 

ct т 
en of school age residing 


Arabs. This group consisted of 240 children chosen so that they could 
be conveniently subdivided in various ways. The subgroups were boys an 
girls (120 of each), Moslems and Arab Christians (120 of each), pupils 
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of private s Р 
= тцы schools and pupils of public schools (120 of each) and three age 
B * 5 ad 6-year-olds, 7- to 8-year-olds and 9- to 10-year-olds (80 of each). 
x Children of this group attended a private Armenian school 
is one of the best Armenian schools in Beirut. They belong primarily 


to the mi 
iddle class. In most. cases, their families emigrated to Lebanon 


followi 
ye, dig Pa this group there were бо subjects equally 
"e M Vo pua came from a school which is attended by the 
She represent i P ildren of the Jewish colony in Beirut. All social classes 
Disce Тыке x , but it is believed that few parents fall into the unskilled 
ii the od d The majority of the families of these children have lived 
they we ar East for several centurics. Arabic 15 their primary tongue an 
re questioned in this language This group contained 6o subjects 


ap e а rm 
proximately equally distributed in regard to age and sex. 


CATEGORIZATION OF INCIDENTS 

с нт reported fell into certain categories. These categories; 
isted in Tables 1 and 2, are as follows: 

NE Leone ques This dass includes all incidents relating to academic 
for m such as being praised for doing lessons, for doing them well, 
gory 8 od кт improvements etc. А: ] falls in cate- 
cated dens il unassigned creative or constructive work whether asso- 
si. ox e school or not is placed in category 14- | 
sistance. ‘These items are differentiated from each other in 


gsistance is given Sam 
i etc. Item б, 


n 
ma ee dishes, ran out an 
helping. unfortunates, incl 
Md someone who has been injure 
, etc. 
“в 9-11. The titles of these cate n in Table 1 are self-explanatory- 
ко quiet” includes refraining from a 
g noise. 
oho or sharing. This heading in 
givin id others, giving food, sharing а 10у, 
g, which is included under item 6. 
РБ, Creative work. Under this class is included pu" items > unas- 
toya + art work, making a dress, making 2 boat or a kite, cons ructing 
s or models, and organizing ? group activity- 


oluntarily offering à 


dicates V 
lude alms 


etc. It does not inc 


REWARDING PERSONS 

As shown by Table 3> the persons doing the praising 
according to their relationship to the child. These persons were mother, 
433 
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were classified 
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i i who were 
father, teacher, adult relatives, and other children. Some persons w ho 
reported as praising did not fall into one of these categories; they w 


omitted from the tabulations. For this reason the percentages in Table 3 
do not total тоо per cent. 


RrsuLTs 


3 compares the groups in regard to the 


persons who did the praising. Each set of results will be briefly discussed 


below. 


ative frequencies of various kinds of 
cen groups. For example, there is a 
can group and the other groups in 
which involve academic performance 
n group praise for academic perform- 
ance constitutes only 5 per cent of the total. In other groups it makes up 

per cent of the total (p of difference of 5 to 28 per cent 
i act that the American school 
5 5 and ro, puts very little 
arents seem to approve of the 


one which, between age 
Pressure upon the pupil. By and large, the р, 


TABLE 1 
GROUP COMPARISONS OF INCIDENTS REPORTED: 


PERCENTAGE OF 
RESPONSES IN EACH CATEGORY 


American Arab Armenian Jewish 

k Academic Performance ...... 5% 289% 31% 41% 
2. Assist mother 1... — 25 26 15 22 
3. Assist father |) 6 2 о E 
4. Assist sibling || 9 4 3 5 
5- Assist relatives 5 о à 3 S. 
6. Assist unfortunate T 55 оу о 9 а 3 
7. Assist peers . NAM Bie Dg Жаы 8 ° 1 2 
8. Assist Oe ааа, s 7 S 3 З 
9. Being ШЕЕ MM Ns ia ss 1 3 А 2 
10. Being polite, obedient |. 5 i 7 7 
TI. Sports and Da PM 6 2 s 
12. Giving or sharing 9 3 i 3 
13. Creative work . 13 2 8 3 
14. Miscellaneous 6 5 4 7 
Number of children " d 120 240 60 60 
Number of responses 240 440 120 116 


ә, 


—Ó 
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ripe ipee of the school. In contrast the majority of the Leb- 
Ut Ge ools stress academic achievement, even among 5-year-olds, and 
Whi nts, too, stress school performance. | Ыы 

cn rn 1 of Table 2 shows a decline with age 1n the relative im- 
probabl A academic achievement among the Lebanese subjects, this is 
assisting em to the fact that other forms of praised behavior, such as 
duces the ENS increase with age. The introduction of new behavior re- 
formance | aiv re of incidents concerned with praise for academic per- 

ut does not indicate that academic work becomes less important 


ir 
n an absolute sense. 


TABLE 2 


COMP ee " 
PARISONS OF SUBDIVISIONS WITHIN THE ARAB GROUP: PERCENTAGE 


OF INCIDENTS IN EACH CATEGORY 
Religion Sex School CA 
Christ. Moslem M F Priv. Gov't $6 7,8 919 
А а performance 26 30 35 21 29 27 46 21 17 
1. Assist mother ....... 26 26 18 33 21 31 19 33 25 
3. Assist father... " 2 2 2 о 4 2 I 3 
4 Assist sibling о. Е а а 5 6 2 С 
Е е relatives... * : E 2 2 3 1 3 1 3 3 
7 purs unfortunate ... 8 9 1 8 0 7 т 7 18 
8. ens PEELE e vue o o o о a 5 o 1 0 
9. Bur others «su. 7 3 5 5 5 5 2 dw P9 
i$. “ion: quict 3 2 1 4 4 2 5 1 2 
11, ue polite & obedient 12 9 11 10 9 12 14 12 
13 Pose & games ..... 1 3 2 1 3 1 І I 3 
и iving or sharing .... 1 2 a Ж g 3 s 4 3 
3. Creative work ...... " А 2 1 2 1 3 2 o 
14. Miscellaneous ....... 7 4 2» 5 6 4 ge S 
Number of children 120 120 120 120 120 320 80 80 80 
ие s 221 219 149 147 146 


ui 
mber of responses 


Amon i is highest in respect to 

g the Lebanese groups, the Jewish group g 

5 emphasis placed upon academic achievement. The р of the Arab- 

ewish difference is .or. The Armenian group; which is second, is not 
ble 2 shows that within 


Кане different from the Arab group- Table 2 show? v 
€ Arab group Christians and Moslems do not differ in giving praise for 


ree performance. But boys receive more praise for academic items than 
9 girls. А - 
Attention is next directed to the categories which deal with assisting 
or helping others (item 2-8). In all groups the child is praised for helping 
the mother more often than for helping other individuals. It will be noted 
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че — — sam 
that the values for assisting father, assisting siblings, assisting. peers, 


assisting "others" are appreciably greater for the American group than = 
any other group. Apparently American children are encouraged to vitate 
into cooperative activities rather widely, whereas the Lebanese x “4 
helpfulness centers chiefly upon the mother. An exception to this generaliz : 
tion arises in the case of assisting unfortunates, the majority of hes quc 
street beggars who are blind or crippled or otherwise handicapped. iil 
Near Eastern custom of giving alms to such people is engaged in by E A 
dren as well as by adults, and children are praised for their сана, 
This kind of charity seems to be almost absent among the American oe 
among the Jewish children. At any rate, they report no praise for alms- 
giving. 

Tt will be noted that the American 


children are seldom praised for 
being quiet or for 


being polite and obedient (item 9). The Lebanese 
the other hand, frequently praise 
noise. The American-Arab differ- 
ignificant at the т per cent level of confidence. 


games (item 11) has three times 
Americans as among the Arab and Jewish groups. 
merican-Arab difference is .02. 


E (item 12; this item does not include almsgiving) 


с times as frequent in the Americ: 


Giving and sharin 
is approximately thre 
Arab and Jewish g if ce is oor). Creative 
Work, such as cons i i initiati ts, is highest among 
the. American children. The American frequency (13 per cent) is 6% 

R - The Armenian group 
is second highest (8 per cent). 


adults, chiefly by 


o be rewarded by 


TABLE 3 
PERSONS GIVING PRAISE: PERCENTAGE OF INCIDENTS IN EACH CATEGORY 


Persons Py 


raising 


Americans 


Arabs Armenians Jews 
Mother ........ 34 
ka a а з 37 EA 3 

БАШ uak элш и St ur i 5 d it 

Teacher ....... > udis 7 7 28 
К И 5 15 24 

Adult relatives 9. A o 8 
ild ? : 
Children 25 4 im 


Number of children T 120 240 6o бо 
Number of Tesponses 
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received from children being only 
The difference between the 
has a p of .o01 or less. These 


, oiner children, the amounts of praise 
d 12 per cent in the three groups. 

Piete vind une and each of the other groups : [ 

= жез) a with the earlier finding that there is only infrequent 
approval b ee uer to assisting peers. Among the Americans, however, 
Andere m с bs ildren makes up 25 per cent of the total. For the 

à dents, а iem responsible for only 5 per cent of the praise inci- 
re eben; 4 t e ДЕ» and the Armenians the corresponding figures 

cent < оол) s and 24 per cent (p of difference between 5 and 24 per 
the birea er Americans appear to relate much more to their peers; 

In cire hild relates predominantly to adults. | 
groups as а s American children are distinguished from the other 
ing persons eue e receive a larger portion of their praise for assist- 
уеп to the snc an unfortunates (with proportionally less assistance 
Exodi iie other her by the Americans than by the others). They also 
giving and shari groups in rewards for perkormanee in sports and games, 
relatively mo : ing, and in creativity. The Near i r 
assisting fa praise than the Americans for academic achievement, for 
ftii ortunates and for being quiet, polite and obedient. 
be noted that while there are some differences among the three 


Eastern groups receive 


OF CATEGORIES 


Armenian Jewish 


—— Arab 


American йі .06 32 
67 .83 


Anh муннан зде 
68 


Armenian ..........- 


e degree of agreement among 


N 
car Eastern groups, there is а considerabl i 
ttern of child approval which 


them Ў 
tem. There is a generalized Near Eastern pa 


d - ‹ 
iffers considerably from the American pattern. This is shown by Table 4, 
n the rank orders of the categories 


d that the intercorrelations of the 
hereas the correlations between 
m —.11 to .32+ 


Which : 
Gr eq pc the correlations betwee 
ns pair of groups. It will be note 
ese groups are between .67 and 83, wl 


each 
de these and the American group range fro! 1 
adequate data on values were available, we believe it could be shown 


ced pow is bestowed in accordance with the. prevailing values a each 
| Siam or example, Near Eastern society is known ми be be. pem Ep 
Bt Accordingly we find that children are, requently co ed for 
теч g relatives but seldom rewarded for assisting peers or other non- 

es. The exception to this rule is the giving of alms. Arab children 
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TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE RELATIVE FREQUENCIES 
t 
| 


pe — à 


peÁ— 
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are praised for givin alms; 
р g 


н ‘ xs Si Ы 
American children аге not. This differenc 
too accords with adult v 


alues. The well-known interest in sports shown 
by the American adult is paralleled by rewards for participation in ei 
in childhood, Near Eastern interest in sports is slight in comparison "ee 
the interest in America; we find Near Eastern children are seldom rewarde 
for achievement in Sports. To give further examples from our data of к 
probable congruence between adult values and the rewarding of chi 


" F s Ў /hile 
behavior would unnecessarily repeat material previously presented. = 

5 Р " , е 
our data do not prove that values and habits are inculcated by reward, they 
seem entirely consonant with this interpretation. 


Summary 


rs as a useful tool 
of course, is not lim- 
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PERSONALITY FACTORS IN MIDDLE CHILDHOOD AS 
REVEALED IN PARENTS’ RATINGS 


1 
Ravwioxp B. CarreLL' and Виснако W. Coan 


University of Illinois 


See ШЕ past few decades, there has been a great deal of speculation 
childho Я development of personality in the early and middle years i 
far bns Objective research at the childhood level, however, has lagge 
tain of "i theory-building. We are faced, in this area, with a ge moun- 
grasp d Supposition and a handful of demonstrated facts. We can best 
Bailie ramifications of this imbalance when we realize that the e 
бйсет, B $ child personality is not all that is at stake. Any theory which is 
tions ned with the genesis of adult personality must make many assump- 
$ about the nature of personality at the child level. 
in - Most extensive investigation of child personality has probably pex 
dir. Gesell and his associates (9). Relying principally on natura ч 
"oi n. these workers have succeeded in gathering data on a n e 
ide. о behavioral aspects. But their findings have often been limite ty 
sting thee Statistical analysis, and they have been little concerned with gath- 
türe of S caereleliue data that would be nceded to understand fully M aes 
ies in pronat g any given age level. Their major contribution, — 
insiph ме establishment of growth curves, which provide consi erab 
ght into typical courses of development in many areas of behavior. 
: Another major longitudinal study of normal children is that of Macfar- 
ios: Allen and Honzik (15), who relied on the less direct pem of 
uum oo mothers. They have reported a great deal of useful pa 
ШЕЛ data relating to behavior problems through the р Ез m 
Dorm 5 to 14 years. Other workers, such as Paulsen (16), who have $ A | 
al children have generally employed much smaller samples or dealt 


With a narrower realm of data. " 

wi Other large-scale studies have generally been more vitally concerned 

With behavior disorders and have utilized the large samples of more deviant 

Subjects available through guidance centers. Notable examples are 1 the 

Studies of Ackerson (1) and Hewitt and Jenkins (zi): Ackerson obtained 

"aungs for over 3,000 children on 161 behavior traits: using primarily case 

ан 
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material which had been gathered in interviews w 
correlations of each of the traits with 
to intelligence, extensiveness of pers 
certain general personality variables. 

Hewitt and Jenkins (11) 
behavior-disturbance variables 
records gathered at a g 
three hypothetical beh 
and related each of t 
ground. 


In very few of the studies thus far published on carly and middle child- 
hood has there been an attempt to isolate the primary variables of peus 
ality by appropriate statistical methods, Such exceptions as Koch's studies 
of preschool children 12, 13) have employed samples which are rather 
ermination. It is hoped that an initial remedy 


ieved through a research 
taken at the University of Illinois. 


The present report is the first of several 
The total research design calls for separate fa 
realms of data—questionnaire responses, objective-test responses, and behav- 


ior ratings. In general plan, this research follow: 
which was first executed at the adult ley 


ith mothers. He reports 
a number of selected criteria zalata 
onality or conduct disturbance, and 


studied the intercorrelations of a variety of 
for a somewhat smaller sample, using ae 
uidance center. They confirmed the existence ha 
avior syndromes by inspection of the pea a 
hese syndromes to a particular type of family back- 


Project recently under- 


articles relating to this project. 
ctorization of variables in three 


Ultimately, 


struments which 
arly grades and which will 


al and psychological guidance. 


Proceneres 


arch consisted of 198 children 
catur, Illinois, These children con- 
St-grade and four second-grade 
the data obtained from rating 


10 years, with a mean 

The rating form w 
concise Way, as broad a ran 
expected to rate. Most of the 


parents were to respond with appropriate 
as follows: 


а view toward covering, in а 
у variables as parents might be 
of trichotomous items to which 
Check marks, The items read 


^ 


E 


16, 


17, 


18, 
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Prefer i 
refers to slay with y ` ildren—pre! ; r 
кый li H h younger children prefers to play with children 
Sel age—prefers to play w ith older children 
Selde ^ never 1 H = 
"dip T never intentionally destroys property—about as destructive as 
се children of same age—more destructive than average 
< OIT Г ever aly . . 
m dune never w ingly shares his belongings—about average, 35 far 
M is concerned—more generous than average, f sl i 
Е: 1 g s than avera often sha - 

MD with others B hares be 
Has many fears, for ex в E 
б d A for example, of the dark, of nimals, strangers, doctors, 
Rath Өр д EV їс has practically no fears at all 

n er pL Т " ч 
talks quiet—talks about as much as most children ot the same age— 
к s a great deal, something of a chatterbox” D 
Always " А " 
dish s on the go, tends to be overactive—about as active as most chil- 
n 2 same age—less active than average 

arely cries—cric: : 
Sue. cries—cries about as much as most children o 
à re than. most children 

arely c Н А 
ч complains—complains about as much 
D саа a lot, hard to satisfy 

bj ies H К s 
lik kes Bong, to school—likes school 
T Fi school very much 

alks in a rz € š а x 
child, in a rather quiet voice—speaks in about 
: е in а rather loud voice 
oc 
chil р or never sulks or pouts—sulks or pouts about as much as most 
5 я ren—sulks ог pouts тоге than most children of same age 
m or gets hurt fairly often—has the usual number of accidents for 

ild of same age—seldom or never has an accident or gets hurt 
as much physical endurance as most children 
physical endurance 
ats and hesitates in speech about as 
fairly often 
and clarity—articulates as 
ften difficult 


f same age—cries 
as most children of same 
about as much as most children— 


as loud a voice as most 


ba fairly quickly—has 
S same age—has unusual 
Spe ч 
mh is unusually fluent—repe 
Э ch as most children—stutters ОГ stammers 
г — М ГЕЯ 
EE s words with unusual precision 
е as most children—pronounces rather. poorly, speech o 
о understand 
A little diffi А б " 
ra difficult at bedtime, generally resists going to bed—about as 
" uctant to go to bed as most children—willing to go (0 bed, perhaps 
кү slightly eager to do so 
j ily often tells deliberate untruths—tells an occasional fib—never tells 
ies 
Never tak x 
caer takes anything that belon 
SIR. of someone else at least 
We eral occasions 
4 ery much afraid of one or more animals—a little afraid of certain 
n fear of any animals 
f P no fear of strangers—a little afraid o 
ul of strangers 
— е of the dark—seems a little uneasy unless 
пс no fear of the dark 

ever bites fingernails—occasionally 


e—has taken a pos- 


gs to someone els 1 
as stolen things on 


once ог twice—h 


f new people—generally fear- 
at least a dim light is 


bites fingernails—often bites finger- 


nails 
Often sucks thumb-——occasionally sucks on thumb when tired or disap- 
pointed—never sucks thumb 

ally has an upset stomach—never 


pe has stomach upsets—occasion 
has an upset stomach 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
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"IT cca- 
Often has eliminative disturbances, diarrhea or constipation S0 occ 
sional eliminative disturbances—never has eliminative disturbance - 
Seldom or never has colds—has occasional colds—has frequent = _ 
Never has headaches—has occasional headaches—often has headac «m 
Has frequent temper tantrums—has temper tantrums occasionally 
seldom or never has temper tantrums i time 
Learned to talk somewhat late—learned to talk at about n эп 
(first word at one year, first sentence at two)—learned to talk ea 
than most children € 
A little bossy, likes to tell others what to do—occasionally orders other 
about—seldom or never orders others about . же 
Toilet trained earlier than most children—toilet trained at ато а 
usual time (dry at two years)—toilet trained later than most chil ү Я 
Rather solemn, does not laugh very much—laughs about as much 4 


isposition, 
most children of same age—has a very happy, cheerful dispositio 
laughs a great deal 


Likes to show off, often calls 
outstanding—shows off about 
seldom or never shows off 


: Н as most 
Nearly always does things when told—about as compliant as ! 
children—often resists 


adult requests or commands c 
Seldom or never daydreams—daydreams occasionally—daydreams а 
great deal 
Unusually sociable, 
to play with other с 


i thing 
“Look at me” when not doing anytl Fi 
às much as most children of same ag 


seeks company of other children—ordinarily likes 
hildren—often prefers to play alone 


Does not show much affection—about as affectionate as most children 
of same age—very affectionate, spontaneously hugs or kisses wher 
mecting or saying goodbye to others 


Somewhat fussy about food, 
definite food preferences, 
nearly anything 
Demands much attention and help from parents—demands moderate 
amount of attention—self-sufficient, prefers to be on his own 

Outgoing, mixes freely with other children—a little shy—very shy 
bashful, fearful of other children 

Plays mostly with children of ow 
Sexes—plays mostly w 
Has many fights w 


will eat only cert 


ain things—has fairly 
but will e 


at most food if hungry—will eat 


геп. п sex—plays with children of both 
ith children of Opposite sex 
ith other children 


à —has occasional fights with other 
children—never gets into fights Р 
Adventurous, bold, willing to take a chance—somewhat cautious—Ver¥ 
retiring, cautious 

Very constant interests—inte 


Р T ade 
à rests somewhat changeable—interests f 
rapidly, very changeable 


ш 2 " ails 
asks until they are finished—sometimes f 


V ; ЧЕ а5 Imaginative as most children of the 
age—very practical-minded 


. i =" 

Untidy, careless about appearance of self and belongings—fairly a 

very neat, tidy, orderly 8 
ery frank, e€xpressive—a little secretive, reserved—secretive, Keep” 

many things to self 

Tends to be jealous 


: jealousy 
lous of other children—occasionally shows Jeaan 
seldom or never jealous { 


ame 
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Frequent bed-wetting—occasional bed-wetting—no bed-wetting 
Faulty bowel control, soils self—rarely loses control of bowels—good 
= bowel control, never soils self 
53. Often has nightmares—oceasion 
. has nightmares 
54. Does your child h 
- If so, please spec 
` dau Taj үр have any brothers or deben? —— 1 39 is this 
: (a) the youngest —— (b) the oldest —— (с) neither —) 


al disturbing dreams—rarely or never 


с any physical defects or handicaps? ——————— 


The ; NT. А 
form contained as well а line for the rater’s signature. Though the 


forr 
Ms were se = 
ere sent to the parents jointly, about go per cent were returned 


with th 
e pre el : . . 
mother’s signature. The remainder contained variously the father’s 
her close relative, or no 


nar 
EE к К of both parents, the name of anot 
the M ics ч may assume that the form was typically filled out by 
Вебе ар h some collaboration on the part of the father. , 
obtained и ciii dne of the data was undertaken, a response tabulation was 
the de LE n item. Each of thc first 53 items was then dichotomized, 
case. Item nd category being combined with the middle category in each 
as four di + was scored 2 for * Yes and 1 for “No.” Item 55 was treated 
for all кн gone variables which were renumbered 55, 56, 57 апі 58 
Were “pre а purposes. The "high" ends of these items respectively 
and ааа оѓ siblings in the family; “youngest child,” “oldest child, 
Score ee, child. Three additional variables were also added to the 
Жа int Xt sex, grade, and age. —— И . / 
ercorrelation matrix of phi coefficients was obtained for the 61 


Variabl 

able 1 

em Twenty factors were extracted by the complete centroid method. 

n of these were judged to be significant on the basis of a combina- 
d on the basis 


tio a aA 
ot Pa Ligas New communalities were therefore compute : 
factors w t 34 factors and the extraction process was repeated. Fifteen 
e sre retained for rotation.” | 
йор. ae Tue was executed on an electronic computer = x 
the aid e oblimax routine. Further oblique rotation? ye peu yi 
ditional h graphic plots. In the final stages of rotation, aper! о a - 
Sixteenth qos appeared between those for factors 4 an ti т : 
any alte actor (factor 8 in the final matrix) was inserted for the sake о 
failed t ын interpretations it might furnish. A few further rotations 
жы wi this factor very far from а position essentially intermediate 
in a б ee 4 and 5. For final presentation, the factors were rearranged 
Hen ximate order of decreasing variance. The final rotated factors are 
ў п in Table т. The intercorrelations of the reference vectors are shown 


in Table 2. 


ed 


2 
The correlation matrix, unrotated factor matrix, and transformation. matrix have been 
Institute. Order Document No. 5291 from 


deposi Д 
кзы with the American Documentation в 
American Documentation Institute, 1719 N. St N.W., Washington 6, D.C., remitting 


51.2 s x А 
5 for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6 by 8 in. photocopies. 
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TABLE 1 
ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX* 


E 4 cm) x B. af м A RS & i 
4 5 16 
Variable I OU Se y d py gy zo As dE ra gp dap d 

-08 
1 -06 18 -13 17 02 09 11-18 30 о> O04 -01 12 хаб 21 2 
2 10 10 —22 -00 02 =11 -27 01 04 -02 -21 об 729 -17 a «86 
3 25 10-03-14 15 -o6 99 OL 14-05 of 05 -08 Hm бе sro 
4 00 -06 05 -63 10 -02 -o1 41 —03 02 -25 -02 94-1 apo 
5 08 05 -27 -or 18 7-01 -08 -09 24 oi -10 26 об 13 бе ШЕ: 
6 729 29 04 10 25 -06 -09 -11 -27 24 30 02 -o1 З 
7 793 05 28 –29 26-11 or -08 -o2 -10 15 -07 “1 i kw 
8 07 —04 -02 -64 об o8 46 -03 -o1 оў -05 07 26 o us 
9 23 41 -00 07 -11 -13 -06 19 10 -o1 10 -o8 «o2 FOR ne 
24 02-17 -05 26 707 16 16-16 -09 16 15-10 -02 e 
от об 09 —43 -00 -o8 2 1! -03 -06 09 o2 -03 —02 ð 
705 27-14 07 -04 05 03 05 -06 -07 от об -05 -33 E 

06 -08 -03 05 -25 03 -00 25 09-25 =04 -07 -07 ‹ 

OI -04 13 15 -o2 


—51 


93 05 од со. 
99 = оз öt —05 -от -о8 = 
06 21 -o8 92 13 18 55 12 ~03 
-36 06 10 =14 

06 03-14 36 99 33 -o = 
714 -01 -05 06 Ж: 


02 -06 -оу -10 05 = 
744-12 16-21 06 04 13 o4 

20 —04 -19 21 -0 99 
709 -10 оо —38 -o8 —25 -18 19 

7-14 06 04 -00 32 zd 
95 05 06 -o9 13 11 04 


* Strictly speaking, 


this matrix contain 
These, of course, are 


à 5 Correlations о 
Proportional to factor loadings within any 
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Taste 1 (continued) 


ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX* 


Fw oc T о Е nou M BER 


Variab, 
able hom & жо s & p Bw Tes b ds Ut ш 


16 


=09 a: 16 14 07 32-07 -19 -05 o6 -05 02 16 30-10 -10 


53 А 
54 Ы -o8 -о 12 05 16 03 03 -12 -07 or -36 04 -09 18 оз OF 
55 . -06 -07 -00 -02 11 07 OI 03 03 —03 -02 o8 -03 Of 13 39 
56 +» -15 -12 02-02 05 17 -06 -07 -07 -94 -06 -07 -51 -02 07 -02 
57 di об -05 оо 04 ot -or ог о! o2 05 04 49 -51 OI -o0 02 
58 .— +. -09 03 -04 05 -02 59 =06 -07 -06 05-05 “35 11 01 от оў 
59. ~20 -04 07 -04 01 —48 -04 02 -07 -08 00 -22 14 01 то -I1 
бо оя» 04 -02 -05 -оо 08 о: оз 03 —02 -10 -58 -o1 07 -04 704 28 
61 an р -79 10 or оф -06 03 об -03 -03 14-11 -05 -12 02 -03 07 
` -Bo 08 18-14 -06 03 06 11-04 03 94-94 -os 03 -02 15 


ariables with reference vectors. 


* Stri 
4, Strictly " 9 : м F 
ly speaking, this matrix contains correlations of v 
n factor. 


hese 
€, of с s x = rae 2 
: ОЁ course, are proportional to factor loadings within any give 


FINDINGS 


ge what follows we shall set out the significantly loaded salients, typically 
Jane off at about .25, but occasionally going down to .20 when this adds 
bán үз usual, the variable descriptions will already have been reversed 
b 4. e loading sign requires it, SO that the person reading the list of 

items can take them as being all in the same direction. The phrase 


Taste 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG REFERENCE VECTORS 


———— 


uM B E К 


Factor 
7 


iber ў a 3 g 10 1 т2 I3 


-o8 -03 -03 
-o6 of -02 
то -04 04 
-o1 03 04 
o6 02 -14 
11 or 10 
-02 06 00 


08 


-o5 07 “01 94 


-os 13 -07 -10 12 -16 


206 =15 16—20 10 
7 об -01 -68 
—o6 -o6 -61 

-о8 —o! 

og —0or —22 04 

2-10 -0r 09 03 


* i š А à ja ee =15 

9 = "m —04 -02 14 —03 09 

Es "uu М Dacus бб 

йй. toy Pe Ee He 5 a a йй -rr 04 —06 o2 —o8 
12 f "C NM -14 09 -04 -04 
13 HS im k we ce "® eae ш щ# 14 18 or 
14 02 02 
15 o9 
16 
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first given for each item will be that corresponding to the positive pole kis 
factor. As usual, also, the variables and the tentative factor titles у vui 
presented in bipolar fashion. The titles assigned to familiar factors are 
introduced and discussed in another recent publication (4). | uds: 
The integration of the present findings with others requires i. os 
logical considerations which have been discussed elsewhere (5). Sp 
limitations prohibit full consideration of factor-1 
Essentially we have begun with a set of hy 
ality factors in the rating field, but the desi 
ance of other factor patterns than these if 
marily that of interpreting 


matching techniques here. 
potheses about some 14 person- 
gn does not prevent the appear- 
they exist. The problem is pri- 


e f 
the present fixed 7-year-old factors in terms е 
factors known for the adult world, since those known at the 11-year-o 


level have only, as yet, been represented once or tw 
there is only the published work of Koch (12, 
years to the adult period is large, we intend to be 
that the work of Gruen and Koch may prov 
recognized factors at the childhood lev 
requires identical markers, or markers 
and except in our own studies this 
observed. Even there we are in som 
modifications in shaping v 
Gruen rating was done b 
mately, 


ice (4) and below that 
13). Since the gap from 6 
guided by any suggestions 
ide regarding modifications of 
el. Unfortunately, factor matching 
as identical as the age range permits, 
matching of markers has not been 
е difficulties, because of the special 
ariables for rating by parents, and because the 


у peers, whereas this was done by adults. Ulti- 
the developmental identification. of factors will be certain only 
When cross-sectional analyses have been made 


all the way down from the adult period, Acco 
fications are tentative, though they will be 
mainder of our data comes in on the 6. 
and on the 4- and 5-year-old cross 
this matching, we must also consi 
emphasizes intra-familial v 
the unavoidable vagueness 
comparisons on the part of 


at about two-year intervals 
rdingly, our present identi- 
strengthened when the re- 
and 7-year-old Cross-sectional study 
-sectional study (7). In the 
der the fact th 
ariance relative to į 
of the normative st 
parent raters, 
the appe. 


technique of 
at the present arrangement 
nter-familial variance, since 
andard favors intra-familia 
In addition, it might be contende 
that our procedures favor arance of factors which are essentially 
a function of proj rental personality rather than child personality- 
The evidence for this sort of contamination of rating factors, however, 1 


s 1 ther 
ent case, comparisons with factors from o 


i В P А in this 
media suggest that Parental rating biases have not been manifested in th 
Way to a significant extent, 


Factor 1, Intelligence-vs.Retardation.I'y 


5. older (—.80), 
second (—.79), 
ords with unusual 
speech often diffi 
er daydreams, у 


ustration (B) 

61. Age—younger, M 

60. Grade—first, vs. 

15. Pronounces w 
rather poorly, 


T " unces 
precision and clarity, vs. prono 
35. Seldom or ney 


cult to understand (—.33), 
s. daydreams a great deal (—.31), 
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m 


More ge А E " 
sel > generous than, average, often shares belongings with others, vs. 
50 Selden or never willingly shares his belongings (4-25), 

. Seldom or never jealous, vs. tends to be jealous of other children 


T a 24), 
4. "s . H 
pee Bot show much affection, vs. very affectionate, spontaneously hugs 
sses when meeting or saying goodbye to others (—.23), 
“Look at 


33. S 
et or never shows off, vs. likes to show off, often calls 
when not doing anything outstanding (+.20). 


ИЖ ҮТҮ 
most S OPEM first and largest factor should initially appear the 
almost. certainly m & i However, the explanation of its obscurity 1s 
two-grade cn н it involves strong selection effects. In the two-year, 
tend to be n al of our sample the academically more retarded children 
that we have E second grade and older. Consequently, it is almost certain 
our B or sient py out the general intelligence factor (Spearman’s g 
Position В ет ег factor among primary abilities). As the alphabetical 
tically the largest ra an age-homogencous population it is usually prac- 
In a o actor, as it roughly is here. — . 
Where we ne 2 terms, it is most clearly perceived at the negative pole, 
increases his — the lack of recognition experienced by the dull child 
atid for -sec emotional needs for affection, for self-assertion, for phantasy 
urity. Our previous factorizations have shown this moderate 
les around the intelligence factor—poise, 


accumulati : 
ation of personality variab! 
h the positive pole. 


consci * 
entiousness : : ‚ 5 = h 
ousness and wider interests being associated wit 


Factor 2. Parmia-vs-Threctia (Н ) 


Яо Сиара mixes freely with other children, vs. very shy, 
36 v other children (—.61), 

- Unusually sociable, seeks company of other c 
49 T play alone (—.49), . 
3l. ery frank, expressive, УЗ. secretive, keeps many things to self (—36); 

- Toilet trained later than most children, vs. toilet trained earlier than 

most children (4-32). 
A Never has an dus stomach, vs. often has stomach upsets (4-31), 
76. Often sucks thumb, vs. never sucks thumb (—- 0), 
o: pees on the go, tends to be overactive, VS. less active than average 
—.29), 
2 Has no fear of strangers, VS- generally fearful of strangers (—.27); 

- Self-sufficient, prefers to be on his own, УЗ. demands much attention and 

10 pele from parents (+.26), . ats 

9. alks in a rather loud voice, vs. talks in a rather quiet voice (4-24), 
27. Likes school very much, vs. dislikes going to school (4-23). 
27. Never has headaches, vs. often has headaches (—.20 


bashful, fearful 


hildren, vs. often prefers 


This factor could only be one of the two major cyclothymia-vs.-schizo- 


thym; cae 

мал factors, A ог Н, and the latter is strongly indicated because the 
m Ў : Же 
Bative, threctic, end of the factor has none of the obstructive, rigid, 


ca ч : : à : : 
Qd qualities which characterize schizothymia. It is appropriate 
hes this should be one of the largest factors, since the two cyclothyme- 

izothyme factors are in general among the largest, though H has 
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Р . ES. ОЖ ыр ac йй 
typically, as its alphabetical Position indicates, been somewhat lower th 
this. 


Factor 3. Superego Strength (G) | 
ess sally s 
45. Nearly always sticks to tasks until they are finished, vs. gencrally quit 
too easily (—.56), | , 
44. Very constant interests, vs. interests fade quickly, very changeable 
(—.52), 
9. Likes school very much, vs. dislikes going to school Cr 41), usd 
34. Nearly always does things when told, vs. often resists adult req 
or commands (—.33) PORA 
6. Less active than average, vs. always on the go, tends to be overactive 
ED), ; А с» (27), 
5. Rather quiet, vs. talks a great deal, something of a “chatterbox” ( “ uf 
12. Seldom or never has an accident or gets hurt, vs. falls or gets hu 
fairly often (-+.27), 


42. Never gets into fights, vs. has many fights with other children (4-26); 
31 


- Toilet trained earlier than most children, vs. toilet trained later than 
most children (—.24), 


2. Seldom or never intenti 

than average (—.22), 

48. Very neat, tidy, order] 
belongings (+.21). 


The only possible doubt t 
whether it is the C pattern of 


onally destroys property, vs. more destructive 


Y, Vs. untidy, careless about appearance of self and 


place it is an extensive pattern, as G, but more especially C, should be. 
Commonly one distinguishes on the grounds that C, ego stren 
loaded in “calm-ys.-emotional” and "freedom from neurotic 


While G is more loaded in “persevering,” “conscientious,” “stable in inter- 

p ш i ; 
ests,” and “insistent on order.” In spite of the fact that C, Factor 7, has 
hall explain, the essential markers for G 


; d in the present factor that finally we had 
it as С. The identification is strongly confirmed by 


ruen’s G pattern for 11-year- 


gth, is more 
symptoms,” 


А imals 
(—43) " more animals, vs. no fear of any animal 
43), 


21. Afraid of the dark, vs. h 


as no fear of the da k (—.42 
20. Generally fearful of str DE - 


angers, vs. has no fear of strangers (--.38), 
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43. Very retiri cauti 
y retiring, cautious, vs. adventurous, bold, willing to take a chance 


И (+.30), 
E пе more than most children, vs. rarely cries (+.28), 
3 Rather solemn, does not laugh very much, vs. has a very happy, cheerful 
T disposition, laughs a great deal (—.26), 

. Learned to talk earlier than most children, 
" = (4-24), 

- Very shy. bashful, fearful of other chi Р 1 іх 

with other children (+24). Sa = 


үз. learned to talk somewhat 


with depressiveness which 
realm as O factor, though 
In the questionnaire it has 


i typical pattern of fear combined 
йарук en recognized in the questionnaire 
had 3 са знан out too clearly in ratings. 
is е to be confused with c(—) or 04 (3). Here the fearfulness 
еа omm ung to a phobic or anxiety hysteric picture similar 
Dess is also susy Е tia it gets into the abnormal range, but the depressive- 
tain inde з y the crying. In personality theory it remains uncer- 

is is a general dispositional timidity, or whether it is asso- 


ciated wi 
with stronger superego development. 


Factor 5. C. yelothymia-vsSchizothymia (A) 


hard to satisfy (—-64); 


Iks or pouts more than most chil- 


Sa Rarely complains, vs. complains a lot, 
- Seldom or never sulks or pouts, Vs. SU 
28 dren of the same age (—-43); 
. Seldom or never has temper tantrums, 
32 (+.42), 
- Has a very happy, 
50 solemn, does not laugh v 
. Seldom or never jealous, V 
5 (+.36), 
a4 Rarely cries, vs. cries more tl 
- Nearly always does things wW 
commands (—.21). 


vs. has frequent temper tantrums 


cheerful disposition, laughs a great deal, vs. rather 


ery much (+. 8), 
s. tends to be jealous of other children 


(—29 


), 
ists adult requests or 


han most children 
hen told, vs. often resists 


d, rather than directly read, the 


On the left side there is to be inferre tis 
ss and adaptability 


+ jon quality of cheerful complaisance, cooperativene | 
Tacteristic of the cyclothyme pole of factor A (4). The negative pole 


RA a more emphasis on jealous and “paranoid” than is usual in A (=) 
a bs not directly show sufficient loading on reserved, rigid, caútioüs 
Moulin cretive. However, we have "solemn," ‘resists adult requests. and a 
also Erg E A4 mn the right direction on “secretive. Nevertheless, in view 
must “sa failure of L (protension or paranoia) in this series, the hypothesis 
ныз e entertained that, due perhaps to one factor too few being extracted, 
ieee factor L has attached itself to the very ш а 
earl oading pattern of A, ina single factor. On the other hand, the only 
tly childhood pattern previously recorded in this area, by Koch (13), had 
a matched (2) with A(—), and this had highest loadings in pouting 
t sulking and in physical attack on other children, agreeing well with 
* present identification with A(—)- 
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Factor 6. Oldest-Child, Parental-Training Pattern 
57. The oldest child, vs. not the oldest child (+.59), - 
58. Not a middle child, vs. a middle child (—.48), 


- Toilet trained earlier than most children, vs, toilet trained later tha 
most children (—.40), 


52. Good bowel control, never soils self, vs. faulty bowel control, soils self 
(+32), 


А А at 
. Learned to talk earlier than most children, vs. learned to talk somewh: 


late (+.30), 
‚ No bed-wetting, vs. frequent bed-wetting (+-.30), 
- Cries more than most children, vs. rarely cries (326) . 
- Talks in a rather loud voice, vs. talks in a rather quiet voice ( 4-.26); 
6 


" 1 ye 
- Less active than average, vs. always on the go, tends to be overactiv 
(+.25) 


Tires fairly quickly, vs. has unusual physical endgjance (—.25). 


From the nature of the variables we suspect that this should be con- 
sidered not so much a general personality dimension as a set of relatively 
specific habits associated with being the oldest child, as distinct particularly 
from a middle child. The higher loadings involve habits considered ac- 
ceptable adjustments by the parents, and the successful imposition suggests 
that the amount of parental contact and training given the first child is 
greater than with later children and tends to establish the required habits 
relatively firmly and carly. Conceivably the “discouraged” responses at the 
lower loadings, tiring easily and crying easily, are reflections of the conflict 
introduced by the training, or of later displacement by younger children. 


Factor 7. Ego Strength-vs.-Geseral Emotionality (C) 

17. Never tells lies, vs. fairly often tells d 
28. Seldom or never has temper tantrums, 
(+.39), 

27. Never has headaches, vs. often has 
33. Seldom or never show 


eliberate untruths (-+.56), 
vs. has frequent temper tantrums 


headaches (—.36), 


d shows off, vs. likes to show off, often calls “Look at 
me” when not doing anything outstanding (+.35), 


50. Seldom or never jealous, vs. tends to be jealous of other children 


( + 33), 
- Never takes anything that belongs to someone else, vs. has stolen things 

on several occasions (—,32), 
- Has frequent colds, vs. seldom or never h: 
- Seldom or never intentionally destroys 
n Пав ауегаре (— 27), 

+ + ays mostly with children of ow 1 j ith children 

oL ai} own sex, vs. plays mostly with cl 


as colds (+-.29), 


Property, vs. more destructive 


of Hart and Jenkins 
his has less 
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(10), McDonough (14) ws 
variance than usual (sevent 


1 
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oe = rank) and in the second it stresses regard for ethics a 
si ds than stability and realism. The first discrepancy can readily be 
anti не rc of the known hereditary contribution (4) to C, which 
nc s ые the within-family variance here. The second is almost 
MA ae cles т ү modification of the pattern as we proceed to earlier 
тана oi Мр mee by Burt's analysis (2). These suggest that the 
ne ncn Fa | e 5 ov itself in younger children in more overt disturb- 
(rtm o" y in expressions of what Burt calls the sthenic emotions 
Ыы eges union sex and sociability), which would register as anti- 
EA anti-ethical, but through no particular interindividual variance 
dis н начана The possibility of some intrusion of ethical valuation 
е ie Lite. 4 the probability that a low С child is in fact being rated 
ало parenty allergic to breaking of ethical rules (4). 

Ne ys adds, besides the above change of emphasis, “headaches,” 
sla Ln result of the autonomic upsets and the beginning of the hypo- 

a observed in the pattern later (4), and “tendency to play with 

è 


children of opposite sex.” 


vs-Submissiveness (E) 


8. Complains a lot, hard to satisfy, vs. rarely complains (+.46), 

4. Has practically no fears at al for example, of the 
dark, of animals, strangers, d 

21. Has no fear of the dark, vs. afr 


28. Has frequent temper tantrums, 


octors, etc. (+.41), 
aid of the dark (+.34), 
vs. seldom or never has temper tantrums 


(—.34) 
43. i M bold, wi" ng to take a chance, vs. very retiring, cautious 
—.31) 
19. rni fear of any animals, vs. very much afraid of one or more animals 
+.26) f 
1 mers fairly often (—.25), 


vs. stutters or stam 
nerally fearful of strangers (—.25), 


14. Speech is unusually fuent, 
vs. learned to talk earlier than most chil- 


20. Has no fear of strangers, У5. EC 
29. Learned to talk somewhat late, 
dren (—.25), 
34. Often resists adults requests or commands, 
when told (+24), 
11. Sulks ог pouts more than most children of same 


sulks or pouts (4-23). 


vs. nearly always does things 


age, vs. seldom or never 


e from factors 4, 5> and r1, 
been difficulty in sepa- 

of the factor as a 
afraid of anything, 


_ This factor has been rather difficult to separat 
i.e. 4, О and J; but it should be noted that there has 
rating E from A in earlier studies. The general sense 


dominance pattern is unmistakable. The child is not 
is bold and willing to take a chance, resists adult requests and makes a direct 
expression of complaints. The element of doubt arises from the possibility 
that it could be H factor rather than E, because of the emphasis on “un- 
afraid"—but H has already been recognized in this series—and from the 
fact that variable 30, direct "bossiness," has only а moderate loading here. 


It is possible—even probable—that some better simple structure position 
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remains to be found, especially through rotations of E on 11 and 5, pen 
will raise assertiveness and lower fearlessness. However, on the other hand, 
dominance is a pattern which we should expect on theoretical grounds a 
vary a good deal with age, and which we already know on Se 

grounds changes rather markedly in other circumstances, e.g. accor med 
to the sex of the sample. It is perhaps reasonable to suppose that a Saee 
disposition placed in the dependent situation and more threatening wor : 
of the young child will show itself more in fearlessness, temper tantrums 
and complaints than in successful expressions of social dominance. In previ 


; ; А В ; ; i-social 
ous factorings of dominance, in the child range, disobedience and anti-soc 
behavior have been rather more prominent than here. 


Factor 9. Autia (M) (Possibly with (K)) 


47. Very imaginative, vs. very practical-minded (—.44), 

35. Daydreams a great deal, vs. seldom or never daydreams (--.37), 

32. Has a very happy, cheerful disposition, laughs a great deal, vs. rather 
solemn, does not laugh very much ( --.32), . 

l. Prefers to play with older children, vs. prefers to play with younger 

children ( 4-.30), 

21. Afraid of the dark, vs. has no fear of the dark (— 29), 

29. 


Learned to talk earlier than most children, vs. learned to talk somewhat 
late ( 4- 28), 


37. Very affectionate, spontancously hugs or kisses when meeting or saying 
goodbye to others, vs. does not show much affection (+-.27), 

23. Never sucks thumb, vs. often sucks thumb (+.25), 

13. Has unusual physical endurance, vs. tires fairly quickly (4-25), 

5. Talks a great deal, something of a "chatterbox," vs. rather quiet ( 4-.24), 


If this factor had not occurred in a series which already contained the 
surgency-desurgency factor, number ra below, 
conclude that its emotional expressiveness an 
surgency pattern. However, the high loadings of imaginativeness and day- 
dreaming do not fit the Surgency pattern very well and there is some 
question whether variable 21, fear of the dark, and 37, affectionateness, 
have previously been sufficiently proven part of the surgency pattern. While 
the combination of cheerful disposition, talkativeness, and energetic endur- 
ance make it impossible to deny surgency as an alternative hypothesis, the 


fact that an almost identical pattern with the present has also been found 
in teacher ratings (6), 


л again distinct from F, Surgency, suggests that “i 
must proceed in a radically different direction. Two factors, not locate 
elsewhere in either seri 


es, have strong and, in the present state of knowl- 


edge, almost equal claim. These are K, Comention or socialized, intellectual 
interest, and M, Autia, or emotional.i 


ар, e 

1 intellectual and esthetic interests. 1 

» " H "a 

former has "love of school central to it, and has been mistaken for intelli 

gence. The latter, previously found only in adults, is there characterize" 

by high imaginativeness, unconventional self-sufficiency, and intellectu 
interests—and at the opp 


озне pole by practicality, matter-of-fact realism 
and self-control and narrower interests. 


one could be tempted to 
d spontaneity express thc 
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The prese А 

rating рі кени: rc іѕ пеагег M than К; but the equivalent teacher- 
aen d. Д ни its greater emphasis on classroom virtues, respect 
CE) Aes — equally be K. It is understandable that the more 
ness and free е would bring out the higher role of imaginative- 
exists in this — daydreaming: In any case, a good K pattern already 
of new Сое es if gen 10). Assuming factor 9 is M, it throws а wealth 
tical” ы = heus € "e enigmatic bohemian, imaginative, imprac- 
tonal and, indeed ж t e havior, stressing now its subjective, creative, emo- 
nificantly higher der qualities, [and, incidentally, accounting for its sig- 
Cattell Ё value in researchers and artistically creative students (see 

and Drevdahl in (4) ]. 
vs-Abcultion (K) 


14. T 
M ipn is unusually fluent, vs. stutters or stammers fairly often (—.51), 
26. Seldom or never hus colds, а м абу ор iba iab 
Nn ie fiia disturbances, vs. often has eliminative disturb- 
M ems iarrhea or constipation (1-36). ў 
А псев words with unusual precision and clarity, > КӨн 
dà. БОП poorly, speech often difficult to understand (—.35), 
Fi pus ent health, vs. ill fairly often (—.39), i 
< Will eat nearly anything, 5. somewhat fussy about food, will eat only 
а certain things (4-29). 
. Always on the go, ten 


Factor 10. Comention- 


ds to be overactive, VS. less active than average 


27) 
ә , 
29. Learned to talk earlier than most children, vs. learned to talk somewhat 
27 late (+.23), 
7. Often has headaches, vs. never has headaches (4-22) 
vs. often. prefers 


any of other children, 


36. Unusually sociable, seeks comp: 

to play alone (—.20). 
s K pattern, found with some fluctuation in adult population samples, 
$ stood out strongly in certain child groups: particularly in the question- 


nai жы M ; . Е 
aire area, The name 15 intended to imply a cooperative attitude towards 


conventional learning: 4S opposed to a rigid resistance to the culture pattern. 
for school, an interest in cultural values, à willing- 
in table manners, and a regard for social 
] of manners. This “intellectual striving” is 


ronment in which social 


h а fairly stable family envi 
i nt, likely to show 


sti А а ке > 
timulation is directed towards educationa? ? 
k has shown it to be quite 


itself in the language development. Previous wor! 
lligence (4). Additions to knowledge of the 


peech articulation and fluency, and on 


pattern here are the emphasis on $ 
good health. 


Factor 11. Premsia-us. ininity Contribution (1) 


Harria, Femi 
59. Sex of child—female, vs- male (— 58), 
43. Very retiring, cautious, VS- adventurous, 
(4-36), 
53. Often has nightmares vs. rarely or ne 
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bold, willing to take a chance 


ver has nightmares (—.36), 
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i tors, 
Has many fears, for example, of the dark, of animals, strangers, docto 
etc., vs. has practically no fears at all (—.25), 


; : 1 —.25), 

13. Tires fairly quickly, vs. has unusual physical endurance ( JS 

6. Less active than average, vs. always on the go, tends to be overactive 
(4-24), 

27 


. Often has headaches, vs. never has headaches (4-24), В — 
25. Often has eliminative disturbances—diarrhea or constipation, vs. 
has eliminative disturbances (— 23), 


В n А uctive 
Seldom or never intentionally destroys property, vs. more destr 
than average (—.21), 


Й "deem 
. Plays mostly with children of own sex, vs. plays mostly with childrer 
of opposite sex (—.21), 
48. 


Very neat, tidy, orderly, vs. untidy, careless about appearance of self 
and belongings (4-.20). 


This factor has obviously the character of feminine sensitivity versus 
masculine toughness. There seems no alternative but to identify it with the 
I factor, long considered (4) the embodiment of William James' tender-vs.- 
tough-minded continuum. However, there is a complication because we 
discover one I factor associated with femininity, and one not so associated. 


This sort of duplication constitutes a systematic problem in intra-familial 
ratings. 


Factor 12. Surgency-vs.-Desurgency: Favored-Position Contribution (E) 
56. The youngest child, vs. not youngest child (+-.49), 


49. Very frank, expressive, v 


. 5. secretive, keeps many things to self (—.38), 
57. Not the oldest child, vs. oldest child (—.35), 
6. Less active than average, vs, alw 


ays on the go, tends to be overactive 
(2.30), 
22. Never bites fingernails, 


vs. often bites fingernails (—.26), 
. Talks a great deal, some 


thing of a “chatterbox,” ys. rather quiet (+.26), 
27. Never has headaches, vs. often has headaches (— 25), 


32. Has a very happy, cheerful disposition, laughs a great deal, vs. rather 
solemn, does not laugh very much (+.25), 
58 


. Not a middle child, vs. a middle child (— 22), 
35. Seldom or never day 


п dreams, vs. daydreams а great deal (—.21), 
47. Very imaginativ 


€, vs. very practical-minded (— 21). 


this is undeniably the pattern 
The reader will recall from the discussion 


а iron- 

urgency is largely eens 
‚ and, indeed, is the product of a secure and indulge 
environment (4), it makes sense 
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wit M = a variable of 100 per cent reliability is mixed with 
чалы ан than perfect reliability it will be understood that the former 
рне оа peanon in the factor pattern which must be discounted to 
vedi a The pattern is essentially one of surgency-desurgency, 
the “less ien e position correlation thrown in. The only novelties are 
bisit жа == than average” and ‘seldom bites fingernails, which fit the 
tantes UM ation of the placid” surgency previously made (4) as a 
sibilities, ase,” resulting from fewer environmental demands and respon- 


Factor 13. Only Child Pattern 
x Only child, vs. not an only child (—.51), 
б. Not the youngest child, vs. the youngest child (—.51), 
2. Seldom or never intentionally destroys property, vs. more destructive 
than average (—.29), 
39, Demands much attention and help from parents, 


i fers to be on his own (—.26), Н 
. Never takes anything that belongs to someone else, vs. has stolen things 


., оп several occasions (— 25). 
38. Will eat nearly anything, vs. some 
certain things (+.20)- 


vs. self-sufficient, pre- 


what fussy about food, will eat only 


te pattern agrees with most research done on the only child, showing 
one but also more dependent, behavior. This scarcely has the 
exc e of a primary personality factor, however, for the loadings 
aui. or the positional variables 55 and 56 are very modest. It is a minor, 
possibly transient, pattern associated with the only child's position. 


Factor 14. Premsia-vs-Harria (1) 
16. Willing to go to bed, perhaps even slightly eager to do so, vs. a little 
difficult at bedtime, generally resists going to bed +.43), 
23. Never sucks thumb, vs. often sucks thumb (4-41); | 
52. Good bowel control, never so vs. faulty bowel control, soils self 


(+.30) І 
8. Complains a lot, hard to satisfy, VS- rarely complains (4-26), 

49. Very frank, expressive, VS. secretive, keeps many things to self (—.25), 
30. Seldom or never orders others about, vs. à little bossy, likes to tell others 


what to do (+.23), 


39. Demands much attention and help from parents, V 

à fers to be on his own (—.21), 

8. Very neat, tidy, orderly, vs. U 

and belongings (+.21)- 
_ Although this is clearly some factor of properness and fastidiousness, 
its identification with the 7 factor is not too certain, principally because one 
Can see superego or G factor components. However, it has two of the 
main markers, plaintiveness and demandingness, of the Z+ factor, together 
With the fastidiousness. Moreover, it suggests as а whole that over-protec- 
tiveness of the child, which we have considered theoretically to be the 
essential source of the premsia pattern (4)- 
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Factor 15. Егис Tension (Q4) (or possibly (D)) 
war : А nie x: ved 
- Often has eliminative disturbances—diarrhea or constipation, vs. N 
has eliminative disturbances (—.51), 40) 
Often has stomach upsets, vs. never has an upset stomach e S 
2. Falls or gets hurt fairly often, vs. seldom or never has an accide 


gets hurt (—.33), 
50. Seldom or never 


(+32), 
22. 


Often bites fingernails, vs. never bites fingernails (+.25), 23), 
42. Has many fights with other children, vs. never gets into fights ( —.2: 
27. Often has headaches, vs. never has headaches (+.22). 


1 s ildren 
jealous, vs. tends to be jealous of other childr 


This pattern is definite enough, but the only pattern seen before to 
resemble it closely is that in the questionnaire factor Q4, or ergic tension 
(4). Either the child is living in an atmosphere of excessive ergic stimu- 
lation, including stimulation of anxiety, or else is constitutionally unduly 
reactive autonomically. [n both cases the result seems to be a psychosomatic 
tension generated by insufficiently discharged drive level, as defined in O4. 
However, in future research the hypothesis must also be entertained that 
this is the D factor (4) of excitability and insecurity. 


Factor 16. Insecurity from Physical Handicap 
Child has physical defects or handicaps, 


physical defects or handicaps (-+.39), 
2. More destructive than avera 


54. » vs. child does not have any 


ge, vs. seldom or never intentionally destroys 
property (+.29), 
30. Seldom or never orders others about, vs. a little bossy, likes to tell others 
what to do (4-29), 


59. Sex of child—imale, vs. female (4-28), 
4l. Plays mostly with children of о 


Pposite sex, vs. plays mostly with chil- 
dren of own sex (+.26), 
31. Toilet trained later than most children, vs. toilet trained earlier. than 
most children (4- 25). 


Again we have 


a factor of relatively minor variance, 
seems understandab 


le in terms of an insecurity, or perhaps immaturity, 
pattern generated by physical handicap. The ver 


: y slight sex association 
may simply spell the greater insecurity-creating effects of physical handicaps 
occurring in male children, 


but one which 


Summary 

Behavior ratings w 
grade children, Sex, 
making a total of бї 


factor analysis of the phi matrix, communality estimates were revised, and 
a second factor analysis was done, 


: x Rotation was performed initially on 15 
n ut when a hyperplane for a sixteenth appeared it also was incor- 
porated, 


ere obtained from the 
grade, and a 
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-— a quite good simple structure, as shown by the per- 
abd A ET e in the hyperplane, and contain sufficient variables 
аб ah i personality sphere to permit tolerably exact matching 
Somme ud perquam with respect to other studies. However, the 
they hare Eo on t be considered tentative rather than final, because 
ihe G най па i o е ойда in relation to four or five other studies on 
i al Mee d s and + and 5-year-olds which are now in process of 
mid E jv eias the interpretation. must be considered with due 
tiny ide eyer istortions may arise from the rating done by parents, 
en hae p who necessarily will interpret certain terms a little differ- 
‘Ath, a -— ве group and who will in any case be dealing primarily only 
Sete js ál variange within their own families. Allowing for such 
ревир - | а. seems to have been remarkably little diffculty in inter- 
dec dod possibly 12) of these factors in terms of well known 
[ву] J a | ity factors. These factors, expressed in their usual alpha- 
GH he ^d indicating order of declining variance, are 4, B, Gi E P, 
D, | =: | ‚ O and possibly M and 04. This leaves the hypothetical factors 
Аны. N overlooked. D has always been a difficult factor to locate 
| Resse ab aflects so much of personality that it leaves very little in the 
a: Perplane, and the paranoid factor, L, may be compounded with 4 or it 
ay be a pattern which develops much more with age and is not evident 
as we definitely suspect with N. 
present knowledge are: 
ctor structure in younger children 
lex than for adults, involving about the 


$0 much in young children, 
The chief additions to our 
© ha That the personality fa 
E to be noticeably less сотр! 
number of factors. 
2. That the identical primary personality 
and rr.year-old children also seem in the main 
year-old children. 


does not 


factors recognized in adults 
recognizable in 6- and 7- 


3. That, in addition to the primary personality factors, one can recognize 
certain habit collections specifically associated. with the sex of the child 
ànd the family position. These are of small variance, and in two cases they 
seem to operate in producing changes along personality dimensions already 
defined in independence of these specific influences. Notably femininity 


Tow to produce a component highly similar to the premsia or sensitivity 
actor, Г, and the youngest position in family tends to help th 


e formation of 
the surgency, or F, pattern. 

4. That certain slight differences of emphasis appear to exist between 
the adult and child patterns which, if verified by further research, have 
considerable importance for the understanding of developmental processes. 

The relation of these L-data factors (4) to questionnaire (Q-data) and 
objective test (T-data) factors, and to patterns derived from independent 
raters will be more systematically and exactly studied when the contributory 


specialized studies have been published. 
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American society. Asa 
a recognized period 
cial structure, 
ts and 


ambiguous position in 


Adolesc 
Adolescents occupy an 
development adolescence is 


Phase i 
see pers ue 
awaevier з by every American youth. As a status 1n the so t 
offers a ca г; loosely defined at both entry and exit transition рош 
of adolesce kn gen and often conflicting roles. The age behaviors expected 
iih the nts by adults are viewed by society with ambivalence and anxiety. 
ment is үө exception of old age; no other phase of individual develop- 
o clearly marked by negative connotations and lack of positive 


Sancti 
ons. 
ne of the central objectives of socialization to bring 


1 status in the adult society. However, the diffi- 
s affected by the subordinate individual's 


ешн of the relative position of his status group in the structure of the 
Society and by the attitudes of adults and their willingness to permit expres- 


51 s 
ons of autonomy on the part of subordinate members. 
tematic research. on the status of 


Р нет there has been little sys 

scents in American society, 25 viewed by adults or by adolescents them- 
selves, it is generally assumed that the attitudes of the society toward its 
teen-age members are characteristically depreciatory and often hostile. Our 
Preliminary interviews with adolescents revealed their awareness of a pre- 


sumed inferior reputation among adults. Adolescents frequently expressed 
subject to condemnation, criticism and 


t . 
he belief that they are, as а group» D 
e exists among adults a stereo- 


general devaluation by adults and that ther s. de 
: ; i inclined toward de- 


t 

ype of adolescents as sloppy» 
1 Support from the Social Science Committee of the Univ 
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“Taste 1 
MEAN ITEM RESPONSE BY ADOLESCENTS 


PREDICTIONS OF 


Ratincs or ApuLTs' RATINGS OF 

Traits Teen-Agers Adults Teen-Agers Adults 

m 68 

1. Neat-untidy ............... 4.81 5.88 3-17 = 
2. Paticnt-impatient ........... 2.94 4-72 2.23 5.86 
з. Cooperative—uncooperative 4.59 5.38 3.37 i 
4. Serious-frivolous ........... 4.50 5.56 2.70 i 
5. Responsible-irresponsible ..... 4.62 6.22 2.76 ‘3 
6. Courteous-rude 4.81 5.81 3.17 d 
7. Mature-immature 4.62 6.06 2.87 Es 
8. Cautious-impulsive 2.69 5.44 2.10 er 
9. Consistent-inconsistent ... 3.56 5.44 2.37 577 
10, Grateful-ungrateful 4.81 5.72 3.00 5.83 
11. Reliable-unreliable ......... 5.19 5.97 3.40 5.93 
12. Stable-unstable ............ 4-35 5.47 2.90 5.93 
13. Moral-immoral ............. 5.16 5.53 3.80 5:79 
14. Self-directed-easily influenced . 3.72 5.28 3.17 5.68 
15. Respectful-disrespectful 4.78 5.75 3.37 5.79 
16. Unspoiled-spoiled ...... š 3-97 5.03 2.67 5.72 
17. Consideratc-inconsiderate ..... 4-44 5.62 3.07 5.83 
18. Self-controlled-wild 4.59 5.88 2.80 6.11 
19. Thoughtful-thoughtless 4.66 5.66 3.13 5.86 
20. Loving-angry .......‚...... 4.81 5.69 3.60 5.72 

Меапѕ 


but the adolescent subjects gave much hi 
did the parents, 


The mean rating 
5.60; that of the parents was 4.86. 


h ms 4, 8, 13, and 19 showed insignificant 
differences. 


The Extent of Perceived 


Differences between 
Teen-Agers and A dults 


teen-agers. However, 
superiority of adults 
adults and teen 
large as that se 


over teen-agers, 
-agers is perceived by 
en by parents, 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN ITEM RESPONSE BY PARENTS 


——— 
PREDICTIONS OF TEEN- 
Acers’ RATINGS OF 


КлтіхС5 OF 
Traits Teen-Agers Adults Teen-Agers Adults 
1. Neat-untidy 
á. Бап ке Ы 3.98 5.00 4.93 5.00 
patient 

d i - 2.48 3.69 4 Я 
і ab ya laa — 4-45 4.84 ар xi 

+ Serious-frivolous ў : 

4 " ! "T LT 4.80 5.20 5.62 82 
E Responsible-irresponsible PEN 4.87 5.24 6.02 боо 
= cous--rudc 86 
8 Marure-immature ol the + T 
Е сааш орша zm 2.72 4.78 re че 
бо, үчне en aa ase 3-57 4.18 553 328 
1. Se agente 4.59 4.82 5.60 3.66 
9 Reliable-unreliable 4.98 5.10 591 493 
Hey Stable-unstable 4-45 476 5.64 4.98 
n euet maral 5.98 5.46 5.87 551 
m наа influenced 4.18 432 5.85 5-18 
E Respectful-disrespectful 450 2з 5-56 449 
ЕА Senet applied я 3.70 431 5:54 ga 
x considerate-inconsiderate T 22 4.78 5.66 3:77 
ie SUE -testralled wld poen e 4.62 5.34 5.32 5.16 
T Fhibughtful-thoughtless ға 4.09 5.2 5.54 4-49 

+ Loving-angry ...... 4.83 5.14 5.32 4:57 

4.2) 4.86 5.51 4.63 


МЕйй coss iesus soci rna 


These differences apparently represent the different concerns of the 
that teen-agers have a relatively 


share the opinion 

ey reach the adult | 
1 that they are much less 
while the parents seem relatively un- 


two groups. Both groups 
long way to go before th 
the adolescent subjects seem to fce 
and less “self-directing” than adults, 
concerned about these characteristics. 


level of self control. However, 
"responsible" 


Expected Reputation 


Predict the Ratings of the Other Group 

his status in the social system is а function 
m adults as well as his own view of his 
that the adolescents of our sample pre- 
nerally unfavorable manner by 


The Attempt to 
The adolescent's view of 
of the reputation he anticipates fro 
age group. It is significant, then, 
dict that teen-agers will be evaluated in a ge 
the adult group. 
All of the ratings which the adolescent subjects anticipate will be given 
to teen-agers by adults fall below the scale mean (Table 1, col. 3). Ado- 
lescents expect that the lowest ratings will describe them as impulsive, 
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P i i i i vild. In con- 
impatient, inconsistent, S oiled, frivolous, irresponsible, and v ild ui» 

he unfavorable reputati jevi -age as, 
trast to ti f "Or l р tation adolescents believe the teen age 


i i aildl 
the parents in the sample believe that their own status group has a mildly 
favorable reputation among teen-agers. 


Disparity between Expected Reputation and Self-Ratings 


The difference between the adolescents’ own rating of teen-agers m 
their predictions of the average adults’ rating of teen-agers can be regar n 
as a measure of the extent to which teen-agers will feel underrated or 
preciated. The data indicate that adolescents expect to be underrated on 
each of the items. On 18 of the items (all except 8 and 14) the difference 
between self-ratings and expected ratings is statistically significant ( Table 
т). By contrast, parents predict that teen-agers will significantly underrate 
adults on only six items (2, 3, 9, 10, 17, 19; Table 2, col. 2 minus col. 4)- 

The items on which the parents feel that adults will be underrated can 
be seen as relating to tension in interpersonal relationships. However, 
parents believe that qualities of maturity which are relatively independent 
of interpersonal relationships will either be accurately perceived by the 
teen-ager or even overrated. These ratings suggest that parents feel they 
will be seen as mature but unsympathetic or ill-intentioned in interpersonal 
affairs. They feel that they will be seen as more “uncooperative,” "un- 
grateful,” “impatient,” and “thoughtless” than they really are. 


Ratings Indicating Expected Perception of Status Differences 
Predictions of the Self-Ratings of the Other Group 


The disparities already mentioned are emphasized by the belief each 


group has about the ratings which they think members of the other group 
will give themselves. Two sets of 


predictions are involved: the adolescents’ 
predictions of how adults will rate themselves, and the parents’ predictions 
of the ratings teen-agers will give themselves (Table 1, col. 4; Table 2, 
col. 3). Both groups believe that members of the other status group will 
have very favorabl 


З € opinions of themselves. Parents predict that teen-agers 
will rate themselves aboy 


I € the scale mean on all items. Adolescents belicve 
that adults will rate themselves above the mean on all items. The difference 
between the two scts of predicted self-ratings is very small. 


Disparity between Predicted Sel 


f-Ratings and Own Ratings 
The parents’ predictions of the 


$ teen-ager’s favorable opinion of himself 
represents a belief that teen-agers will overestimate themselves on the traits 
in question, since the parents themselves give a generally lower rating (0 
teen-agers. In contrast the adolescent expects that parents will see them- 
selves in the same favorable light as he sees them. In effect teen-agers are 
expressing confidence in the parents’ judgment, even when hie parents are 
evaluating themselves. By the same rationale, parents expect that teen-age 
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when judging themselves. This 

ferences on 17 of the 20 items 

1, 1 minus col. 3). There is only 
will underrate themselves on 


Wi - А 

ана, or, at best, unrealistic 
(exception is expressed by significant di 
bns зкана T. 13, 18, and 20; Table 2, co 
oral” s | al say that teen-agers 

Compa E iie 
Penns ad of e rank ordering of items reveale a 
pation ais alieni peat items having to de with readiness for emanci- 
sistent,” “stable js 2 control. Such items as responsible, mature, con- 
estimate than » = self-directed rank higher in the predicted self- 
fashion, Winrar P ne parents’ raungs of. adolescents. In complementary 
on "us baden that adolescents will sate themselves relatively low 
these parents wd cautious," "neat, „and patient. This indicates that 
their own liv yelieve that teen-agers think of themselves as ready to lead 
ives—but along rather hedonistic lines. 


d that parents believe 


The Be 
Pena ted Perception of Status Difference 
be ae of predicted status differential between the two groups may 
reputatior ру а comparison between the view the adolescent has of his 
selves con ag adults and the view һе thinks adults will have of them- 
s. This is the teen-ager's prediction of his relative status 10 the eyes 


of the adults. 

gui ordered in these terms, the data show that adolescents think adults 
Gals see themselves as vastly superior 10 the average teen-ager (Table 1, 
P4 d. and 4)- Further, adolescents predict that adults’ opinion of the 
т atus difference will be much greater than adolescents believe it is 

» cols, 1 and 2 compared with cols. 3 and 4)? 
des and the Ratings by Own Teen-Agers 


ings given by adolescents to the "average 
ger" were not unaffected by the attitudes 


encountered in their ow? family experience The ratings of parent-child 
pairs were examined, therefore, to determine the degree of association 
between mother-child pairs and between father-child pairs. 

The resulting coefficients offer evidence that the mother's attitudes are 
more influential than the father's in determining the attitudes of the 


teen-agers. The mother’s perception of status difference (Table 2, col. 2 
1) correlates significantly with the extent to which her teen- 


Parental Айй 


It was assumed that the rat 
adult" and to the "average teen-a 


minus col. 


3 An indicat 


ion of the characteristic adolcscent attitude toward their status in adult 


minds is seen in the relatively small range that appeared in the predicted ratings. In rating 
their own group and the adult group» the range between highest and lowest mean rating 
is three scale steps: in the predicted ratings this range 15 two scale steps. The adolescents, 

e adult will show little discrimination in evaluating 


then, are predicting that the averag 

teen-agers and will underrate them even on traits on which the teen-agers feel most com- 
petent and acceptable. The parents do not make a comparable assumption in the ratings 
they expe 


ct from teen-agers. 
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agers feel underrated (Table i; 
the status difference that the m 
agers, the lower the reputation 


col. т minus col. з). That is, the pem 
other perceives between adults and me 
that her adolescent predicts teen-agers ges 
This relationship is highly significant and holds for both ory he 
and mother-son pairs (Table 3). However, the father’s perception od ж 
adult-teen-ager status difference appears to have virtually no effect up 


. В E Sr. Hp e -fficients with 
the attitudes of his children as indicated by insignificant coefficien 
both sons and daughters.! 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF ASSOCIATION (TAU) BETWEEN 


THE RATINGS 
OF PARENTS AND OWN CHILDREN 


Children А 
Expectation of Underevaluation 
(Table t, col. 1 — col. 3) | 
Girls N Boys N 


Parents; Perception of Status Difference 
* 4— col. 1) 


(Table 2, col 
Mother 
Father 


toward teen-age 


à TS aS а group but 
evaluation of hi: p 


S own group, 


Summary OF FINDINGS 


ing mildly favorable opinions 
2. The adolescents t 


s end to idealiz, i ^ h higher 
opinions of adults than dr башы E adults, i.e, they have muc 


: . p 
a relatively Breater status difference between tee 
do the parents, 


3. Adolescents see 
agers and adults than 


4 i he 
um re of fathers about teen-agers are significantly related to those of pe 
ae p "ae sample (Pearson 7 = .44) but their Perception of the status differe 
15 Dot (Pearson r = 18). 
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ralized tendency 


4. Ad н а 
olescents believe that the average adult has a gene 
uniformly low 


to d : 
epreciate 
Teputatio teen-agers. They feel that teen-agers have a 
a n among adults i 
» Farents anticipa | 
undervalue oe that teen-agers will have a selective tendency to 
Mey merit on iem hey predict that adults will get lower ratings than 
ill be accurately 3 wbich refer to interpersonal relationships, but that they 
" 6. Адшесепы азе on non-interpersonal maturity items. 
accurately, $ believe that the adults will evaluate themselves relatively 
ions of 


7. Par 
ents believe Я 
elieve that teen-agers have unrealistically high opin 


then 
nselves 
s believe that the status difference 


8. B 
oth adolescents and parent 
proximately the same 


ween 

extent b teen-agers and adults will be distorted to а 
= | the other group. P 
ч вава е of the adolescent abou 
teen-age at y associated with the opinions o 
Statistical] : E difference. However, the opinion of 
MET The a his evaluation of the "average teen-ager 
Significant пише of the father as expressed in the rating 
hree d associated with ratings of his ow? teen-age children. 
Adolescent rends in the data stand out as particularly relevant to parent- 
agreement p^ lationships and to theories of adolescent socialization: (a) the 

the perce etween the two groups in their evaluation of teen-agers; 
other gr, ptual distortions of both groups in predicting the response of the 
that od and (c) the immense status difference between the groups 
these tre in believe exists in the minds of adults. The prominence © 
nds emphasizes the difficulties faced by the adolescent in his effort 


to 

effect : n 
a transition from adolescence to adult roles and behavior. 

the adolescents credit themselves with 


Р А 

ап bay own point of view, 1 eel 
in a sub Em degree of achievement which, nevertheless, places eir group 
a rici position with respect to adults. This willingness to a 
With th nuation between their own status and that of adults is 1n agreement 

h e views of adults, though it tends to exaggerate the status distance. 
opinions assumption by parents that teen-agers have unrealisticaly high 
scents É themselves is not corroborated data obtainec = ado- 
sent а themselves. This parental belief тау, 10 some extent, simply repre- 
and Pr tee onse to, and acceptance ctive bravado 
Em of competency which the adoles s to protect himself, both 

arousing parental anxieties and from his own feclings of inadequacy. 
Our data suggest that om ] problems } parent-teen-ager 


relati x = E 8 8 
of "ow lies not so much in : PROP а evaluations 
olescents as in the fact tha p mistrusts OF misunderstands the 


Oris: B 
oo of the other. Paren adolescents thus interpret teen-age 
к avior and problems in different; and often contradictory, terms. For 
€ adolescent, teen-age problems are expressed in terms of ego functions— 
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his parents is not related 
” 


ing scales is not 
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autonomy, self-control and judgment based upon exploratory experience 


with adult roles. For the Parent, the problems of teen-agers are rent 
concerned with control of id impulses for which, they believe, parenta! 
supervision and control are i i 


probably serves a positive 
A moderate overestimation of the 
a lever for the parent in the socializing process 
and provides motivation for the adolescent towards increased autonomy 

the extreme idealization of the adult by the ado- 


ined with a belief that personal achievements he has 
ized by adults, 


may retard ego development and en- 
Courage behaviors which defeat the objectives of both parents and ado- 
lescents themselves, 
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CONSCIENCE AND CONFLICT: THE MORAL FORCE 
IN PERSONALITY ^? 


WESLEY ALLINSMITH 
University of Michigan? 


The characteristics of one's moral code determine how often and in 
what life situations inner conflict is aroused, influence the ways such conflict 
is experienced, and set limits on the techniques that can be used to resolve 
it. The goal of this paper is to convey the theoretical richness of the topic 
and to clarify some of the research implications. Therefore, we give only 
a brief outline of our empirical work on the acquisition of moral needs; 
details of the latter are presented elsewhere (1, 2, 10). Instead, we describe 
a number of the problems we have encountered in the development of 
our investigations. The paper closes with a discussion of some hypothetical 
interrelationships between moral standards and other facets of personality. 

In using the concept of “moral needs” we refer to the internalized 
standards, the “voice of conscience,” rather than simply societal rules or 
role expectations to which people may give lip-service without really sub- 
scribing. It is common to use the term “superego” in this connection, 
“Superego” refers to certain learned needs in a person that provide internal 
reward and punishment regardless of whether the person’s actions also 
provoke positive or negative reactions from other people. 

If this definition is accepted, it has meaning for the way we do research. 
In most actual life situations there is usually a good possibility that an 
antisocial act will have environmental as well as internal repercussions. 
As a result, we usually cannot tell from observing a man’s behavior how 
much his inhibitions are motivated by fear or wish for praise, and how much 
by inner moral forces. Similarly, we cannot tell to what extent his ya 
turbance following a misdeed is caused by fear rather than guilt feeling. In 
research on superego we need evidence of conformity to a standard 
regardless of reality pressures, or of guilt following violation of the 
standard regardless of reality pressures. In practice, this ordinarily means 


l'This paper was presented originally at the Biennial Conference of the Society for 
Research in Child Development at Robert Allerton Park, University of Illinois, in April 
1955, as part of a symposium entitled “Research on Conflict and Rersonality. | 

2 The viewpoints expressed here were developed and the study mentioned was done = 
the course of participating in a larger project. Other tips uet Mora pe SD 
With aspects of conflict and. defense different from those stressed gan os pem Lee 
tional data on the same subjects. The larger project was directed by aniel К. : ч e 
Guy E. Swanson of the University of Michigan, and was supported, in part, by a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service. A fuller report 
of the methods and empirical findings stemming from an application of some of the con- 
cepts in this paper will appear in a forthcoming book (10). 


3 Now at Harvard University. 
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that we have to create experimentally a plausible circumstance that s 
a tempted subject to violate his norm without fear of discovery. Ther 
must be neither an external advantag 
external disadvantage for infraction. 
This principle of eliminating 
is one of the minimal prerequi: 
cordance with our theoretical c 
describing other prerequisites if 
the kind of research design use 
We used a story-completion 
story-beginning the hero v 
example, he disobeys his 1 


€ to him from conformity, nor an 


risk of getting caught in a moral violation 
sites for defining moral standards in ac- 
onception. It will make easier the task of 
we first concretize our work by illustrating 
d and by giving the gist of our findings. 

device as our measure of guilt (1). In each 
iolates a commonly held moral standard; for 


mother or has hostile thoughts about a friendly 
male authority figure. The Story is so phrased that the infraction either 


cannot be detected or cannot be attributed to him unless of course he gives 
himself up or gives himself away, acts which would in themselves be 
evidence of a guilt reaction. 

Subjects were 112 junior high school boys from a w 
nomic backgrounds in Detroit, Factors such as age, int 


race, and ethnicity were controlled. The boys were 
of the Stories, and we coded inte 


ide range of eco- 
elligence, religion, 


upbringing. 

In order to test w 
ment, we asked the 
In addition, 
reports, we d 
directly and 
with the chil 


are factors in moral develop- 
weaning and toilet training. 
inary practices. From their 
ended to attack the children 
" measures Such as re 


asoning 
he parents, 


di € mother, 
contradiction to the findi 


" in advancing hypotheses 
Social class was worthless as a 
nd hostile thoughts. 
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What are some of the problems in method that had to be resolved in 
order to do this kind of research? First there is the problem of control of 
substantive content: that is, whether the standard concerns anger, stealing, 
disobedience or some other value area. A second dimension of moral needs 
chop guion gles га rear esi а арат 
be guilty for stealing a A Stamp аре е а might 

1 а ight experience no 
guilt unless he stole a whole sheet of stamps. The breadth of a standard 
is a third dimension that has to be controlled. This takes into account the 
range of situations in which the standard applies. A broad standard might 
state, “You must never steal under any circumstances.” A narrower one 
might be, “You must not steal except from the rich, or when starving.” 

^ fourth dimension is the severity of the standard. Two boys might 
each have a standard which forbids stealing anything over a dime from 
one’s mother, but if each stole 50 cents, one of them might be much more 
remorseful than the second. In such a case, the standards are the same in 
moral area (theft), the same in height (prohibition of anything over a 
dime), and the same in breadth (from the mother), but differ in intensity— 
what we call the severity. 


In the research we have briefly described we wished to study this last 


variable, severity. We chose as our measure the intensity of guilt in the 
subjects’ story-endings. In order to be able to interpret the results, we had 
to keep content, height, and breadth constant. For this purpose, we found 
the story-completion type of test very satisfactory, since the beginnings 
can be expanded to include all the details necessary to specify the exact 
nature of the moral violation as well as to eliminate convincingly any risk 
of the hero's getting caught. To illustrate the importance of controlling 
moral area, height, and breadth, suppose we asked a child to finish a 
story which reads, “Henry steals some money from a man asleep in the 
park. Nobody sees him do it." Height is not held constant; We cannot know 
how much money each child imagines it to be. Nor is breadth controlled, 
because we have not specified anything about the man who is the victim 
or about the motive for Henry's action in stealing. If we used such an item, 
Wwe could not be sure of the meaning of the results. Different degrees of guilt 
in the story-endings might reflect not differences in severity but varying 
interpretations by the children of the test item. | 
_ We have now raised two of the primary considerations in investigating 
internalized moral needs, the principle of elimination of risk to the violator, 
and the principle of controlling such factors as height and breadth. A 
third issue is that there must be some feasible way of measuring guilt. 
Once a coding scheme was devised, guilt phenomena could be coded reliably 
and Not too arduously from the story-endings- But there is a major compli- 
Cation in inventing a coding scheme for detecting guilt. If subjects were 
always obliging enough to experience guilt in the form of conscious self- 
lame they would be very helpful to researchers. Unfortunately, they are 
Sometimes unaware of guilt reactions because of defenses which they use 
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high school boys how they know whether a contemplated Mas о ae 
or wrong. Some boys told us they “just know, but others, е ye 
parently on a more external guide, say that in making a = age 
they “think what mother would say.” Our results indicate = € 
perceived source is related to social class and other indices of social pos ene 

Like or dislike of conscience is another aspect that could sane oo 
Some people feel burdened by their standards; others take pride in vpn 
One instance of this rejection of standards is the rebelliousness o de 
adolescent, who may do his best to deny to himself any allegiance ода 
parents’ values. Dislike of conscience may be опе of the conditions giving 
rise to a tendency to defend against guilt. 

A related factor is that of the relative emphasis on ideals as opposed 10 
prohibitions. Some persons may experience their self-admonitions chiefly 
in the form of “don’t’s.” Others ma 


y phrase theirs in more positive terms: 
“do well” rather than "don't fail"; “be honest” instead of "don't lie and 


steal.” Conceivably, negative emphasis may be associated with dislike of 
conscience as well as with the ways the parents have exhorted and rewarded 
or warned and blamed the child. 

Vigilance is still another factor that can be investigated. Some people 


are on guard all the time—moral needs are salient for them so that these 
individuals have to serve as “vigilantes” in watching out for possible ethical 
lapses in their own behavior and often 


in the actions of others. | 
With regard to all the dimensions we have mentioned, the degree of 
generality of each over various moral areas and the interrelations of the 
factors would need to be determined for a full description of the organiza- 
tion and functioning of a person's moral needs. 
However, much broader research problems emerge when we consider 
n the context of the entire control system of the personality— 
that is, in additi i 


dangers, and to defe 
Whelmed by tension 
retical formulation wi 


nd himself against the inter 


nal danger of being over- 
from unsatisfied needs. 


Let us say here that the theo- 


: is true that a person may experi- 
ence a conflict that does not involve internalized moral standards. He may 


be torn between a wish for gratification of some sort and an external danger; 
such as the prospect of Parental disapproval. But external dangers can 


often be evaded, whereas, when the individual's own moral needs are 
opposed to his wishes, 


there is an internal danger of self-disapproval that 
cannot be dodged. In our society, if not in all societies, important conflicts 
commonly have internalized moral components. 
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The second reason for concerning ourselves with moral needs is that 
the outcome of conflict is largely determined by them. As a result of the 
Moral forces within him, a person must either control himself, often dis- 
torting his perceptions defensively to cope with the tension he feels, or else 
he must suffer the guilt which will accompany a violation of his standards. 
If the moral needs are more powerful than the temptation, the person will 
inhibit himself, but having an unsatisfied wish, is likely to use defense 
mechanisms to allay the resulting tension. He will be able to avoid defend- 
ing only if an adequate substitute satisfaction can be found, or if his per- 
sonality organization is strong enough to stand the feeling of frustration 
(unfortunately, no one is this mature at all times). If the temptation is 
more pressing than the moral needs, the individual seeks gratification, but 
becomes guilty, and this too may lead to defense. In the latter case we speak 
of defense against guilt to distinguish the circumstance from defense 
against impulse. As students of personality, our second reason, then, for 
being interested in moral needs is that they motivate delay of gratification 
and the use of defenses, and they cause guilt. 

Our third reason is that quite apart from determining the fact that 
defensive distortions are used, the moral aspects of personality cause indi- 
Vidual differences in ways and frequency of defending—that is, in character- 
istic ways of resolving conflict. To put it another way, the nature of a 
Person's moral needs affects what has often been called his "character 
Structure.” In the first place, of course, the particular impulses or guilts 
a person defends against are determined by the substantive content 
of his moral needs. One person tends to become disturbed and defend 
Primarily because of the unacceptability to him of his hostile feelings or 
behaviors, another because of sexual wishes or sexual activities. The fre- 
quency of defense is affected by the height of the standards. If a person’s 
Standards in the area of aggression are so high as to forbid the expression 
of even a little bit of anger toward an authority figure, then every time 
that person's employer is irritating, the person will have to defend. 
Another consideration in predicting frequency of defense is the breadth 
the standards. If one must avoid anger not only toward father-figures 

ut also toward mother-figures, brother-figures, cousin-figures, inferiors, 
children, and dogs, then there are many situations in which one may have 
to defend, Frequency of defense is influenced by still another aspect, the 
Severity of the standards. The more intense the guilt a person will experi- 
ыы а violation, the more likely he is to defend against the forbidden 
ike Se, and if temptation overcomes him and infraction occurs, the more 
"Sly he will be to defend against guilt. 

fen n addition to determining the content of the impulses or guilts de- 
the momin and to affecting the frequency of defense, the nature of 
bir je needs influences which defenses are used. Some defense mecha- 
чпассергай, be ruled out because they involve behaviors that are morally 

a € to the individual. For instance, the defense of restriction of 

5? (7) may be unavailable to a person who would define it is 
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ily because 

“quitting.” Some mechanisms may come to be used cues — шь 
they are especially suited to warding off those particular à ее 
with which the individual is concerned. Theorists (е5, 7) | 2 ке s 
that repression may be of particular value in coping with — A a . 
Other processes of distortion may be of more usc e iyi is Be. 4 
height, breadth, or severity of a given standard necessitates freq = гаре 
those mechanisms will be more relied upon which afford laud. 
tection, although at the expense of a more lasting change int » pe (7). 
An example is "reaction formation" ("reactive alteration of the eg Ue 
When this defense is used against anger, the person becomes вар vete 
the affect, even when it is appropriate to the situation. He is alway Ai = 
and the angrier he becomes unconsciously, the kinder he becomes б 
surface. The more severe the internalized prohibitions, the more reac 
formation will take on the generalized form of a character trait (4). тр" 

Thus, quite in addition to the intrinsic interest and Á— С 
тога] needs, the fact that they are so relevant for the theory of de er 
mechanisms and inner conflict argues that their Investigation will pay 


dividends. 
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